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Commissioners Study 
Proposals Dealing 
With FTC Problems 


Committee Looks With Favor on 
Two Alternative Methods for 
Meeting Situation 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS MADE 








Question Whether Commissioner 
or Courts Should Have Power 
to Call Acts Unfair 





A review of deliberations of the com- 
mittees on rates and rating organiza- 
and Federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the Robinson-Patman Act 
and Federal Trade Commission Act at 
their recent meeting in New York City 
is contained in a report of these com- 
mittees just issued. Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts is chairman and other members 
are Robert E. Dineen, New York; New- 
ell R. Johnson, Minnesota; James M. 
McCormack, Tennessee; Seth B. Thomp- 
son, Oregon; J. Edwin Larson, Florida, 
and Maynard Garrison, California. All 
except Commissioner McCormack were 
present. 

With respect to the Robinson-Patman 
Act the commissioners’ committee ac- 
cepted the reports of the All-Industry 
Committee, it being the opinion of the 
commissioners’ group that the suggested 
legislative procedure provided an ade- 
quate and satisfactory method of dealing 
with the Robinson-Patman Act on a 
state level. The committee recommends 


the All-Industry proposals for use in 
the states. 


Federal Trade Commission Act 


Turning to treatment of the Federal 
Commission Act on a state level the 
commissioners’ report states that the 
committee is giving attention to two 
alternative methods of dealing with the 
problem. These two proposed bills are 
receiving additional study and will be 
the subject of further consideration at 
the committee’s next meeting scheduled 
to be held some time before the Decem- 
ber meeting of the NAIC in New York. 
O the report of the 


tions 


J. this question 
committee states: 
“Numerous proposals as to how this 
Problem should be treated were con- 
sidered. In general and in brief the 
following proposals were submitted to 
your committee: 

“(1) No legislation on a state level 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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deserve the best 
in protection 


Tomorrow night his “home” may be a hospital — his in- 
come entirely eliminated by an accident. Especially during 
these days of increased medical costs, your clients’ earning 
power deserves the best in protection. 


The broad coverages offered by a company universally 





(Fire Department) . 






known for its strength and service will make your selling 
job easy. 


It will pay you in bigger premiums and increased business 
to investigate the accident policies available to your clients 
through the London & Lancashire Group. 


tHE London ano Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















including 


$350,000.” 





Fire Motivation 


“1906, April 18 to 20: Earthquake followed by a 
great fire destroys large portion of San Francisco, 
the business 


section. Loss about 


That is quoted from an historical note in the dictionary. On 
April 28 there was mailed the first Penn Mutual application out of 
San Francisco following the fire. The applicant was a street con- 
tractor who had been born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 1861. 
The case was for $5,000. One gathers that motivation for both fire 
insurance and life insurance was never stronger in San Francisco 
than at the time of the earthquake and fire. 


The Irish-American applicant for this $5,000 Ordinary Life 
case was 45 years old at the time. He remained in San Francisco 
and died there this year at the age of 85. 


When he was 80 years old he had permitted the insurance to 
lapse for non-payment of premium, taking a paid-up Life policy 
for $3,836. He had remained in good health for 40 years and had 
died from the infirmities of old age. The amount of the claim was 
divided among his six children and there was also a $1,000 Ordinary 
Life policy for which he had insured in 1916, ten years after the 
fire. This also was payable in 1946. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Bendiner, Fatally Ill, 
Writes Last Message 
On Life Insurance 





Uses Personal Situation to Advise 
Other Life Insurance Salesmen 
on Planning Own Estate 


STIRRING HUMAN DOCUMENT 


Captioned “Four White Walls and 
a Ceiling,” It Was Read at 
Phoenix Mutual Convention 








Irvin Bendiner died at 46 from a heart 
attack November 4 in Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Lawyer as well 
as life insurance man, he was an authority 
on business insurance and tax laws. 
Holder of several degrees including an 
LL.D. from Temple University, he was in 
great demand as a speaker and was to 
address the 95th anniversary convention 
of Phoenix Mutual Life at Quebec. IIl- 
ness prevented his going but he neverthe- 
less prepared the following which was 
read by his friend J. Renwick Montgomery 
of Philadelphia, leading producer of the 
company, 

Captioned by Mr. Bendiner “Four White 
Walls and a Ceiling,” it is a stirring human 
document because he draws upon his per- 
sonal situation to advise fellow life insur- 
ance salesmen as to their own insurance. 
Mr. Bendiner’s last message follows in 
part: 


Bendiner’s Last Message 


The author offers a general apology 
for the 
of the observations set forth herein, but 


necessarily personal character 
its purpose is to present to a group of 
underwriters an experience which may 
contain some thoughts which another 
underwriter can reflect upon and turn 
to some practical advantage in his own 
performance. 

Over the years I created a life insur- 
ance estate different, possibly, from the 
average life insurance estate of the av- 
erage life underwriter only in that I 
actually had purchased insurance through 
other underwriters who were acquainted 
with my problem. The amount involved 
was substantial and was not programmed 
because the character of my own estate 
problems was not, in my judgment, suffi- 
ciently involved to call for any careful 
restriction of specific policies or pro- 
ceeds. My insurance uniformly was made 
payable to my wife as the primary bene- 
ficiary and, in the event that she was 
not living at the time of my death, then 
to my daughter who is six years of age. 

As a life underwriter, I find myself 
immune and protected from the ap- 
proaches of other life underwriters 
which, in my candid opinion, is a pri- 
mary fault in our operations, in that, 
individually, we do not get the benefit 
of the judgment of some other insur- 
ance man. As a lawyer, I find myself 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Twenty years ago Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company asked itself this 


question: 








“If stock companies can safely sell life insurance at much lower 
initial premiums than the mutual companies and at the sametime 
pay large dividends to their stockholders, why should not mutual 
life insurance companies reduce their premiums to the level of 
the stock companies and return to their policyholders the profits 
that in stock life insurance companies go to the stockholders?” 





Acacia Mutual decided that this could safely be done and for the best interest 
of all policyholders it should be done. Accordingly, twenty years ago, it reduced 
its premiums to the level of the stock companies — lower than the rates of any 
other mutual company — and since that time it has made no estimate of divi- 
dends nor permitted their use by its field men. 


The following record proves the soundness of our conclusion: 


4 








Insurance in Force. 
Assets. 

Surplus . 

Policies in Force 


ACACIA MUTUAL'S 20 YEAR RECORD 


1926 
April 1st 
. * $ 201,000,000 
. 6 16,400,000 
ar 1,150,000 
100,500 


1946 
April 1st 


$ 661,400,000 
148,700,000 
6,750,000 
206,500 


Increase 
Amount Percent 
$ 460,400,000 229% 
132,300,000 806% 
5,600,000 487% 
106,000 105% 








In addition, Acacia Mutual paid to its policyholders and beneficiaries during 


this twenty-year period a total of $104,200,000, including more than 15 million 
dollars representing dividend payments. 


During this period had the other mutual companies sold their ordinary life 
insurance THE ACACIA WAY, their policyholders would have been saved 
in first year premiums alone $550,000,000 and at the same time they would 


have been saved the disappointment inherent in dividend estimates. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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Wisconsin National Changes 


Chicago, Nov. 12—General Ce R. 
Boardman, for thirty-six years presi- 
dent of Wisconsin National Life of 
Oshk ish, Wis., has retired and is suc- 
ceeded by his son, Robert P., who has 
heen executive vice president since 
Tune, 1945. Gerald A. L’Estrange, vice 


pres ident and agency director, has been 
elected to succeed General Boardman 
as a member of the board of directors. 
Allen C. Eastlake, actuary, has been 
elected a vice president of the company. 
Fred J. Reueping, a director for thirty 
years, has resigned and is aeiag 3 by 
his son-in-law, Clayton F. Van Pelt. 





Two New Company Members 

Chicago, Nov. 13—Two new companies 
which have joined the Agency Manage- 
ment Association are the Interstate Life 
of Chattanooga and the State Capitol 
Life of Roanoke, Va. 


Chicago, Nov. 12—President Hobbs of 
he National Association of Life Under- 
writers, had as his theme before the 
\gency Management Association the 
ora of franchises of insurance 

cents. He discussed the guiding prin- 
ciples in the Agency Management state- 
ment issued at the recent Cleveland 
convention, the model qualification bil! 
and the Social Security statement also 
issued at that convention, Group life in- 
surance standards and definitions, and 
National Service Life Insurance. 

In his comments on NSLI Mr. Hobbs 
said in part: “A problem now faces the 
field as to how long this type of insur- 
will be issued at what might be 


ance 
called ‘peacetime armed services.’ More 
than a million men were accepted in 


the armed services this year. That num- 
her of men at $10,000 insurance each 
represents a potential coverage of 
$10,000,000,000. That amount will con- 
tinue to require service. We in the 
YALU. while willing to grant the 
necessity of protection to a war vet- 
eran, feel that the commercial compa- 
nies are now willing to sell those in 
the armed services when the hazard of 
war has been largely removed. There- 
fore, we should not be subjected to this 
Government entry into our business 
luring peacetime.” 

Mr. Hobbs said there is a possibility 
of some form of compulsory military 
training. There seems a chance that 





the \rmy will be maintained at a 
streneth of at least a million men, and 
that this army may turn over every 


two or three years. Consequently, each 
group age, 18 to 19, will become eligible 
tor $10,000 of NSLI. 





Fo:ter, Woodward Speakers 
‘hen Foster, economic adviser, 
York Life, made a talk relating to 
investment of life insurance funds in 
lousing and in the modernization of 
ate and local building codes, before 
itional Housing Conference of the 
can Legion last week. He and 
nald B. Woodward, second vice pres- 

Mutual Life, represented the 
ican Life Convention at the week- 
conference which had been called 
e€ special committee on national 
ng of the Legion. Mr. Foster sug- 
ted that the American Legion seek 
‘ain changes in investment laws and 
ing codes in order to remedy the 
uation of housing shortage for vets. 

















Tribute to Holcombe 

Chicago, Nov. 12—-Former executive 
committeemen of the old Life Agency 
Officers Association are to present to 
John Marshall Holcombe a silver tray. 
bearing their inscribed signatures. Mr. 
Holcombe, who has been ill for some 
weeks, was unable to attend the con- 
vention here of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association of which he is man- 
aging director, and which is a merger 


of the Sales Research Bureau and the 
Life Agency Officers Association. His 
health is improving. 

Committeemen responsible for the 


sift of the tray had a dinner last night 
with Julian S. Myrick, vice president, 
Mutual Life, as toastmaster. 


Board Meets. Sciniiees 9-10 


Chicago, Nov. 13—The next meetiny 
of the board of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association will be December 9 
and 10 in Hartford. 


NALU Looks For a Terminal Date 
For Service Insurance, Says Hobbs 


“We in the National Association feel 
this may be a serious encroachment on 
private insurance business, particularly 
when added to this coverage issued on 
i there 


the generous terms which it is, 
are all of the Social Security benefits 
for which this same class may become 


eligible,” said Mr. Hobbs. “The number 
who may become eligible is not so im- 
portant as the invasion of life insurance 
fields by Government with the admin- 
istrative expenses chargeable to the 
general treasury. Therefore, we bespeak 
your cooperation and your research on 
this matter, looking, if possible, to a 
terminal date for NSLI. Of course, this 
can be obtained by legislative action 
and your assistance in any possible 
drafts for such action will be appre- 
ciated. We feel that the work already 
done which will be continued by the 
life insurance agent for the World War 
Il veteran justifies making this request 
to you.” 

In his talk on Group definitions Mr. 
Hobbs said in part: “We in the NALU 
are interested in protecting the fran- 
chise of all agents in the insurance busi- 
ness, and we do seem to have had 
agreement that the employer relation- 
ship should be established for Group 
life coverage. Like the qualification bill, 
we hope by discussion to produce in- 
formed opinion on this matter.” 





Scholefield Agency Director 


James E. Scholefield of the Agency 
Management Association will join the 
North American Life & Casualty Co. 
of Minneapolis as director of agencies 
on January 1. He has been assistant 
director in charge of consultation at the 
association with editor of that associa- 
tion’s Managers magazine, and was ac- 
tive in the schools of the association. 
An Englishman, he was graduated from 
Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1932. He 
joined the association in 1935 after hav- 
ing been with the Monarch Life of 
Springfield. 


New Board Members 


New members of the board of direc- 
tors of Agency Management Associa- 
tion elected in Chicago this week are 
Dudley Dowell, New York Life; Robert 
B. Coolidge, Aetna Life; George Dun- 
bar, Mutual Life of Canada; M. Allen 
Anderson, Republic National Life of 
Texas. 








Cecil J. North Elected President; 


Sold Insurance 


Chicago, Nov. 14—Cecil J. North, 
second vice president of Metropolitan 


Life in charge of the company’s agency 
forces, was elected president of the 
Agency Management Association. 

Mr. North was born in Kansas City 
where his father was in the dairy busi- 
ness. While he was still a small boy 
the family moved to New York City. 
He attended public and high schools in 
Brooklyn and then went to Harvard, 
where he majored in economics and 
mathematics. During World War IT he 
saw action in the Chateau Thierry of- 
fensive, San Mihiel and Argonne as 
captain of the artillery. He returned to 
Cambridge in 1920, entering the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 


While there he helped finance himself 
by selling insurance for the Metro- 
politan. 


After a wide variety of experience in 
numerous fields, which included selling 
pianos, working in a foundry, he was 
influenced by his brother, Henry EF. 
North, now vice president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in charge of the Pacific 
Coast head office, to enter the life 
insurance field. He started on a debit 
in a locale near the Harvard Medical 
School. Next, he was transferred to 
Brookline. In 1922 he became assistant 
manager, and in 1923 was promoted to 
manager for the company in Battle 
Creek, Mich. A vear later he was made 
district manager in Ottawa and from 
there became manager of the Verdun 
district in Montreal. 


Large Sales Only 


While in College 





NORTH 


CECIL J. 


In 1929 he was made superintendent 
of agencies for the central territory, 
and in 1935 became superintendent of 
agencies in the New England division. 
He was made third vice president in 
charge of the company’s field training 
operations in 1937, and was appointed 
second vice president in July, 1941. 


Taking Care of 


Backed-Up Demand, Says Benner 


Chicago, Nov. 12—Claude L. Benner, 
president, Continental American 
Life, told the Agency Management As- 
sociation today that the high volume of 
sold the past 
and still being sold, was made possible 


by the phenomenal increase in savings 
by individuals which resulted in finane- 
ing the war. The total of such savings 
from the middle of 1940 to the end of 
1945 aggregated $157,000,000,000. On the 
other hand, the purchasing. power of the 
dollar has decreased between 35% and 
40% since 1940. The price increase 
caused by the war in itself made a 
demand for an additional amount of 
insurance of at least 40% if the people 
are to enjoy the same real insurance 
protection that they enjoyed before the 
war began. 

“This is 


vice 


insurance during year, 


what I call the backed-up 
demand for insurance resulting from 
the war,’ Mr. Benner said. “This de- 
mand to date has not fully been met, 
even by the phenomenal sales of the 
last twelve months. If your company 
has filled this backed-up demand it has 
in force at least 40% more insurance 
than it had in 1940. If it has, it has 
just taken care of the demand created 
by the rise in the price level, but it has 
added nothing to take care of the 
growth of insurance needs during those 
years. During this period our population 
has increased by about 10,000,000, and 
the number of marriages reached an 
all time high.” 

In concluding his address he said in 
part: “It seems to me that a business 





coming year is inevi- 
table. A price readjustment in many 
lines must be brought about, probably 
only through a recession in business. 
The railroad picture is dark, indeed. 
Consfruction costs are too high and 
must be readjusted. Labor productivity 
in the auto industry will have to be 
increased if cars are to be produced in 
volume and sold at prices to reach the 
mass market. None of the problems is 
insoluble. 

“What is needed is a spirit of good 
will, fair play, giving up the attitude of 
trying to get something for nothing. 
There must be willingness to give a 
full day’s work for the day’s pay, and, 
above everything else, a secession on 
the part of our political leaders of con- 
stantly promising the rank and file of 
our people things which can never be 
brought to pass. Holding out promises 
that can never be obtained for the 
sake of securing votes is certainly preg- 
nant with evil. 

“Some failing off of business seems 
certain next year. The decline should 
not be too severe if properly handled 
and it should lay the foundation for 
an extended period of prosperity, after 
some needed readjustments have been 
made.” 


recession in the 


V. B. Coffin on Program 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, mode the clos~ 
ing talk at Wednesday afternoon’s ses- 
sion on training of agents, 
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President Hanselman Views Problems 
Confronting Life Insurance Business 


Addressing the annual meeting of Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, this week, Wendell F, Hanselman, president of the 
Association, who is vice president of Union Central Life, analyzed the problems which 
face the life insurance business today. His address in part follows: 


Life insurance is in an era of paradox. 
3usiness conditions were never in a 
more chaotic state, but the volume of 
life insurance sales is the greatest in 
history. 

We open our newspaper at breakfast 
and read the dismal news that a new 
strike has been called, that the stock 
market has taken another dive, that the 
national budget is not going to be bal- 
anced this year after all, that the United 
Nations seem to be even farther away 
from agreeing on a peace treaty, that 
new shortages have occurred in an 
essential material which will throw 
some giant industry out of production 
for weeks. We shake our heads with 
misgivings and on the way to the office 
we wonder a thousand times what this 
business world is coming to anyway. 
Arriving at the office we look at the 
report of the previous day’s applica- 
tions and discover that it represents the 
largest total of new sales for the corre- 
sponding day of any year in the com- 
pany’s existence. 

During 1946 this has been an almost 
daily experience for the life insurance 
executive in charge of sales. Would it 
be a source of wonder if, in the midst 
of such paradoxes, our thinking should 
become confused? Might we be for- 
given if we should partially succumb to 
the anaesthesia of over-confidence? Per- 
haps. But everyone of us recognizes the 
inescapable fact that never before in the 
lives of our companies has it been more 
imperative that the agency executive 
avoid confusion of thought and over- 
confidence. The future of life insurance 
in America and Canada will depend 
upon the ability of the agency execu- 
tive to think straight during this period 
of business paradoxes. 

It is a fact that in spite of the high 
level of new sales today, the life insur- 
ance business is facing many serious 
problems and only through the straight 
thinking of clear-headed leaders in the 
business can these problems be solved. 

The first step in solving any problem 
is to recognize its existence and clearly 
define it. Isn’t it, therefore, the first 
obligation of our Agency Management 
Association to help us make a realistic 
appraisal of the future and try to deter- 
mine what our problems will be so that 
we may apply ourselves more directly 
to the task of finding their solution? 

Since its inception, ten months ago, 
your new Association has devoted no 
small portion of its effort to this pur- 
pose. Not only the staff in Hartford, 
but your board of directors and com- 
mittee members composed of more than 
three-score leading agency executives, 
selected from 54 representative compan- 
ies, have figuratively put their heads 
together in an effort to analyze our 
business along broad institutional lines. 

I shall present to you now a digest 
of the results of their combined think- 
ing in respect to nine major problems 
which your Association believes will 
face agency executives individually and 
collectively in the years ahead. These 
are the problems on which all of us 
must think straight in the best interest 
of the institution of life insurance and 
in the best interest of the public we 
serve. 


Scientific Market Analysis 


Scientific market analysis is an almost 
untouched field in life insurance. 

This is a business of figures and we 
have lots of statistics. We speak glibly 
of the fact that there are 70 millions 


of policyholders who own some 140 
billions of life insurance. We know how 
much new business is written annually 
in the United States and Canada and 
we have the total broken down by 
states. We know the amount of term- 
minations and the gain of life insur- 
ance in force not just year by year, but 
quarter by quarter. We even know the 
number of 5 million-dollar agencies in 
each major city, and the number of 4, 
3, 2 and 1 million-dollar agencies. 

These are just a few of the agency 
statistics available to us. They are all 
valuable in guiding our decisions. This, 
however, is not what we mean by scien- 
tific market analysis. 

It is not enough for us to say that 
the country is insured for only one 
year’s income and, therefore, we are far 
from reaching the saturation point in 
our business. That is not what we mean 
by scientific market analysis. 

Haven’t we had plenty of evidence 
that the public is approaching the point 
where it is going to demand that it be 
adequately insured? Social Security 
through government channels is so pop- 
ular that even life insurance salesmen 
themselves are eager to seek its cov- 
erage and no one can doubt that there 
is great pressure to expand this form 
of subsidized insurance protection. 

Certainly each of us here believes 
that the solution is not further exten- 
sion of Social Security, but rather, more 
adequate coverage by life insurance 
companies. But we are hampered in 
our efforts to sustain this point by lack 
of scientific information about our mar- 
ket. Who can say at this moment what 
is adequate coverage. The Institute 
published some interesting figures ten 
days ago giving the average insurance 
owned per family in each state. This 
is a step in the right direction, but it 
is a long way from the answer we need. 

What we really need to know is what 
are the life insurance needs in Peoria 
and Birmingham and Boston and Los 
Angeles and to what extent can the 
pocketbook of the policyholders in 
various income brackets in each city 
stand the cost of life insurance to cover 
these needs. 

If your company were planning to 
expand by installing new agencies, 
would it be worth something to know in 
which state, in terms of need and ability 
to pay, the difference between present 
coverage and potential market is great- 
est? When you are discussing with a 
general agent the problem of expanding 
his agency in a particular city, would 
it be worth anything to you to know in 
which income bracket or in which sec- 
tion of the city the difference between 
present coverage and potential market 
is greatest? 

The automobile business, the soap 
business. and even the cosmetic busi- 
ness can come a great deal closer to 
answering that question for themselves 
than we can in the life insurance busi- 
ness and yet this is supposed to be a 
business of statistics and facts. 

Scientific market analysis cannot be 
completed in a month or a year. It will 
require time and hard work and a great 
deal of money. It will require institu- 
tional analysis rather than individual 
company analysis. But your Association 
believes that the life insurance busi- 
ness has reached the point where it is 
essential that it know more about its 
market and the information will be 
worth whatever it costs. 


Higher Salesmanship Standards 
The future will demand even higher 


WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


standards of salesmanship. 

Three years ago when Paul Hoffman 
quipped that, “America’s secret weapon 
for winning the peace is salesmanship,” 
I wonder if he realized what a beating 
salesmanship would take during the last 
years of the war and in the early post- 
war period. 

If salesmanship is a weapon, it is one 
that requires constant sharpening and 
the only way to keep it sharp is through 
continuous use. For the last four years 
salesmen in most lines have spent them- 
selves trying to keep people happy with- 
out selling them anything. As a result 
of this lack of use, salesmanship in 
many quarters has reached a low ebb. 
Instead of being placed on a high 
pedestal after the war, as many of us 
had hoped, it has become too frequently 
the target for uncomplimentary jokes 
and derogatory kidding. 

Fortunately the life insurance busi- 
ness has been affected less by this un- 
happy set of circumstances than any 
other business. In the first place, there 
is still ample merchandise on our 
shelves. In the second place, life insur- 
ance was never easy to sell and even in 
the rich market we have today, it re- 
quires good salesmanship to create a 
substantial volume of high-quality busi- 
ness. In the life insurance business we 
are still keeping the weapon sharp 
through continuous use. 

The life insurance agent is the one 
who must carry the torch for salesman- 
ship until it once again is at a premium 
in other lines of business. That will 
not be an easy task. 

The good salesman has something in 
common with the artist. He is keenly 
sensitive to what goes on around him 
and he reacts quickly to his environ- 
ment, Examples of good salesmanship 
inspire him and stimulate him. Contact 
with poor salesmanship gives him a let- 
down. Which kind of example is the 
life insurance salesman likely to witness 
today when he tries to get somebody 
to sell him an automobile or a house 
or a piece of furniture or a suit of 
clothes? 

Salesmanship is the foundation of our 
whole system of free enterprise. It is 
our greatest weapon for winning the 
peace and that weapon is becoming dull. 
It will be a real battle to establish 
salesmanship on the high level of pub- 
lic esteem that is so essential to the 
future of America. Today our life in- 
surance salesmen are fighting that battle 
almost singlehanded. They can look 
only to each other and to their com- 
panies for inspiration and leadership. 
It is a challenge that we must not ac- 
cept lightly. 


Compensation Problem 


We have not yet arrived at the perfect 
solution to the problem of compensa- 


—. 


tion. For nearly a decade there has 
been much thought devoted to ‘lie soly. 
tion of this problem and rea: strides 
have been made toward improving the 
basis of compensating the agent. We 
have been hampered to some extent by 
the restrictions of antiquated levislation 
but definite progress has been made jn 
the direction of paying good men more 
for the kind of work that is in the bes 
interests of the business and Jess fo; 
the other kind. 

This is in the nature of a problem 
that has been partially solved. But jp 
the best interests of the field min, the 
policyholder and the company, we must 
not relax our efforts to complete the 
task. 

Less has been accomplished in the 
sphere of managerial compensation, A 
prominent sales executive in another 
field once said to me, “Life insurance js 
all screwy. It is the only business | 
know where a salesman makes more 
than his boss.” 

Maybe here again the source of the 
trouble lies in a system where compen- 
sation is not accurately geared to the 
specific objectives that are in the best 
interests of the company. In any event, 
our Agency Management Association is 
making a start toward helping us to 
solve this problem and we will hear 
more about it from Laurie Morrison 
later in the program. 


Scientific Selection 


There is a crying need for scientfic 
methods of selecting salesmen and an 
even greater need for scientific methods 
of selecting managers and_ general 
agents. We have no apologies for the 
progress already made by life insur 
ance in this field as compared to othe 
businesses. As a matter of fact, life 
insurance is admittedly out in front of 
the parade when it comes to testing ap+ 
plicants for sales positions. The Apti- 
tude Index has been looked upon with 
envy by executives in other businesses, 
many of whom wish that they had some 
equally valuable tool to assist in selec: 
tion of sales applicants. 

On the other hand, we have just made 
a good beginning. Although some com- 
panies, who are using the Aptitude In- 
dex faithfully, have shown marked im- 
provement in the percentage of suc- 
cesses to failures, it is still the.excep- 
tional manager who can point to @ 
record of one permanently successful 
salesman for each two placed under con- 


tract. Certainly there is plenty of roomy 


for improvement here and your Agency 
Management Association is amply justi 
fied in continuing its research in this 
field. 

In the area of scientific selection of 
managers and general agents, however, 
we are no better off than other busi 
nesses. ; 

The other day I attended the first fall 
meeting of our Cincinnati Association 


of Managers and General Agents. Theft 


man sitting next to me looked over the 
crowd in a contemplative mood ané 
finally came forth with this comment, 
“You know, I have been here for fivt 
years and I am getting to be a veteran 
Out of forty or fifty members, no 
more than 20% were here five year 
ago when I came to Cincinnati. I have 
been an officer of this Managers and 
General Agents Association for. thre 
years and each year I get to know al 
of the members, but as I lool 
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this room today, I don’t know half off« 


the men here. There are 
changes going on all the time 
that way every year.” 

From my observation, that is 2 
tion that exists all over the 
Isn’t it, perhaps, the greatest | 
that faces the home office age: 
ecutive? 

In selecting managers and 4 
agents, most of us are still operatin 
by a rule of thumb—a rule that says 
“If a man has been a successfu'! agent 
if he wants to get into manageient; if 
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Strides 
ie w in the agency end of life insurance 
tent by far ist beginning to recognize our posi- 
<islation, ic; 1 our business and in society,” John 
nade in [o:shall Holcombe, Jr., managing director 
the fea ‘¢ gency Management Association, de- 
ss forlela in a message read to the annual 


ng in Chicago. Mr. Holcombe was 
d several weeks ago by his physician 
ike a six weeks’ rest. His message, 
n while “freed from the demands of 
wrassing details of business which 
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JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 


dinarily fetter us all,’ was received by 
he more than 400 agency executives with 
rolonged applause. Mr. Holcombe was 
ne of the founders twenty-five years ago 
f the Research Bureau, a predecessor of 
le present Association, 

‘One of the most impelliny areas where- 
n this Association, and indeed each of you 
ndividually, can help life insurance to ful- 
ill its destiny more effectively is to mobil- 
ze both in the home office and in the field 
2 better understanding of agency prob- 


ust made 
me com- 
itude In- 
rked im- 
of suc: 
e.excep- 
nt to 4 
uccessful 
ader con- 
of room 


- Agencygems,” Mr. Holcombe said. 
ply hi “Much has been accomplished in recent 
1 in this 


months and years. In the highest councils 
tt our home offices, agency matters re- 
tive understanding attention today which 
as rarely given them even ten years ago 
_ _ “Increasingly are our chief executive 
first fallbliicers realizing that a life insurance com- 
sociationfany is not primarily a financial institu- 
nts. Thefffion, hut rather it is primarily a sales and 
over thefervice institution and secondarily a finan- 
ood andffial institution. It is your mission to make 
omment™ertain that in your company that fact is 


»ction of 
however, 
ler busi- 


for fivetecovn.zed and that you yourselves realize 
veteranf@le magnitude of the responsibility which 
ers, not uch concept brings to each agency 
ve yearsmpffic: 
|. | hav’ Mr. Holcombe pointed to the “signifi- 
vers andifant siart’” made in the last few months 
or . threowar) achieving this understanding on an 
know al nstitional basis. Committee meetings 
round@lave 'eon held with representatives of the 
alf ofMeld «1 such vital matters as training of 
man} o quality of business and the G, I. 
hat 1t Sul! 


results are encouragine and I be- 


situage'tve that many a problem will be solved 










yuntrygfeY such joint attack upon it which would 
orobleripther ise have remained a trouble spot 
sy exgpor us all,” the managing director declared. 
‘Sound leadership can rarely, if ever, be 

eneraechic cd without a clear understanding of 
rating © ©ssential facts, This is one of the 
hat says Jor purposes of our Association and I 
agent ‘ore than ever hopeful that we can 
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important factors in our business as se- 
lection, training, stimulation, agency costs, 
and all the rest, whose possession will both 
permit and encourage you to take forward 
steps in steadily improving agency 
operations.” 

Mr, Holcombe paid tribute to the valu- 
able work of committee members in in- 
creasing the value of the Association. He 
singled out Wendell F. Hanselman, vice 
president of Union Central Life for 
special mention for his work as president 
of the Association. Mr. Hanselman has 
“set a pattern” for Association presidents, 
Mr. Holcombe said, “which will be ap- 
preciated only as our accomplishments 
unfold.” 


Managers Compensation 


Discussed by Morrison 


In a talk on compensation for branch 
managers, Laurence S. Morrison, re- 
search consultant, Agency Management 
Association, before the annual meeting 
of the association made the following 
suggestions: 

“1. Management—not the contract— 
will write the story; 2. the company must 
have a clearly stated dominant objec- 
tive; 3. there must be good selection 
and training—both of managers and 
agents; 4. incentive pay should be built 
around the single dominant objective; 
5. secondary objectives should be mat- 
ters of executive control; 6. the man- 
ager’s primary effort should be directed 
not toward the end result but toward 
the means by which the end result is 
most effectually obtained.” 


Improve Agency System—Zimmerman 


“In further improving the agency system, 
lies the great opportunity and need of our 
business,” Charles J. Zimmerman, acting 
managing director of Agency Management 
Association, declared in an address before 
the final session of the association’s annual 
meeting in Chicago this week. “Invest- 
ment and underwriting functions, although 
admirably performed by life insurance 
companies, are not exclusive to life in- 
surance,’ Mr. Zimmerman said, “It is 
the agency system, with all that it implies 
in selling, serving and conserving, which 
is uniquely and exclusively the function 
of the institution of life insurance. 


“This improvement we can bring about 
chiefly by increasing our knowledge of 
men, markets and methods. This in- 
stitution is fortunate in that we have al- 
ready made some progress in the field of 
humanics. primarily through the research 
efforts of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. In my opinion, this is the most 
important field of all.” 

Mr. Zimmerman pointed to other fields 
of business that also are deeply con- 
cerned with human relationships—the un- 
derstanding of it and its applications. “If 
we accept the premise that human under- 
standing is one of, if not the dominant at- 
tribute in successful management, then we 
must select and train our managerial forces 


with this uppermost in mind,” he declared 

“Such selection and training starts at 
the home office level and flows down 
through the general agents and managers 
to the agents. But in these three levels— 
agent, general agent, and home office—the 
vital link that binds home office and field 
is that of field management. At this level 
we have made the least progress,” Mr. 
Zimmerman asserted. 

The speaker added, 
“heartening” steps were being taken to 
correct this situation through research 
studies leading to scientific selection tests. 
He termed these studies “not the ultimate, 
but a sound beginning,” 

“The progress which we make in the 
better selection, training and supervision 
of our managerial forces will reflect it- 
self directly in the utilization of the 
knowledge through research we gain in 
the fields of market and methods,” he said. 

“I believe that we could fairly defend 
the thesis that life insurance has made 
more progress, even though it is only a 
start, in the field of humanics than has 
business and industry generally. Our 
morale studies, and more recently our job 
satisfaction and job opinion surveys are 
evidence of this. However, we have with- 
out doubt lagged sadly in our knowledge 
of markets. 

“A knowledge of markets,” Mr. Zimmer- 
man emphasized, “will give us a measure 
for both the number and kind of men 
who can most efficiently serve it.” 

Going on from research of men and 
markets, Mr. Zimmerman touched on 
methods and techniques. “We must ex- 
amine and re-examine our present methods 
and techniques f standpoint of 


however, _ that 


from the 
their usefulness and effectiveness, eliminate 
those which are unessential, improve those 
which are adequate, tighten those which 
are wasteful.” 
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Impending Changes Facing Business 
Analyzed by Actuary Jos. B. Maclean 


One of the foremost actuaries in the country, Joseph B. Maclean, vice president and 


actuary of Mutual Life of New 


1 York, discussed before Agency Management Associa- 


tion at Chicago this week effects of adoption of a modern mortality table, enactment of 
laws on minimum non-forfeiture values and the adoption of a lower interest assumption 


for premiums and reserves, Mr. 


The impending changes which I pro- 
pose to discuss are those resulting from 
three things: first: the adoption of a 
modern mortality table for our life in- 
surance operations in place of the old 
American Experience Table; second: 
the enactment in many states of a uni- 
form law establishing a new basis for 
values; and 
interest 


nonforfeiture 
a lower 


minimum 
third: the adoption of 
assumption for premiums and reserves. 
The out of the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and the enactment of the stand- 
ard laws proposed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and are quite independent of the third 
which is the result of the fall in interest 


first two of these arise 
Guertin 


rates which has occurred in_ recent 
years. That is an important point be- 
cause there is, I think, some misunder- 


standing as to the extent to which the 
Guertin Laws are responsible for the 
changes already made by some com- 
panies, or which are about to be made, 


in premium rates, nonforfeiture values 
and dividend scales. Changes in all of 
these would have been necessary be- 
cause of the fall in interest rates, quite 
apart from the effect of the standard 
laws which, in themselves, do not re- 
juire any change either in premium 
rates or in the interest assumption. 


It may be noted that so far as their 
life insurance operations are concerned, 
most companies have had very little 
experience of the problems involved in 
a change in the mortality table or in 
the interest assumption. Changes in 
both of these respects have frequently 
been made as to annuities but, as a 
general rule, annuities are nonpartici- 
pating and are not materially affected 
by the problem of nonforfeiture values 


or the competitive considerations which 
are so important in life insurance. For 
life insurance operations most com- 


panies have used the same mortality and 


interest assumptions over very long 
a least for participating pol- 
icies. In the Mutual Life, for example, 


cver a period of more than a hundred 
vears, the interest assumption has been 
changed only twice while the same 
mortality table has been used for over 
seventy-five years. More _ frequent 
changes as to interest have been un- 
necessary because the long-term decline 
in the interest rate has until recently 
been very gradual while the rate as- 
sumed has been very conservative. As 
to mortality, the trend has been favor- 
able rather than unfavorable with in- 
creasing rather than decreasing margins. 
Also, no modern mortality table was, 
for a long time, generally available for 
use in all states. In addition, existing 
laws operated to require with a new 
mortality table, increased reserves and 
cash values, and to reduce the mortality 
margin in the face of increasing expense 
rates and falling interest rates. These 
facts and requirement of actuarial equi- 
valence of the various nonforfeiture op- 

ons have eos deterrents to the adop- 
tion of a more modern table where that 

»as possible. 

“The standard laws now require, in 
effect, the adoption of the new C.S.O. 
Table for reserves and values while the 
investment situation requires a lower 
interest assumption so that we find our- 
selves in the position of having to make 
both of these unusual and _ radical 
changes simultaneously. 

Before discussing the general nature 


Maclean's address follows in part: 


of the effects of these changes on the 
te1ms of our contracts and on the cost 
of life insurance, a brief statement as to 
the purposes and requirements of the 
standard laws and a few comments on 
the interest situation will, I believe, be 
helpful even if this should mean repe- 
tition of things with which most of 
you are already familiar. 


Standard Laws 


In view of the difficulty which has 
been experienced in some states—nota- 
bly in New York—in securing enactment 
of the standard laws, it may be well 
first to repeat and emphasize, as others 
have done, that the program embodied 
in these laws was initiated by the Com- 
missioners—not by the companies. In- 
cidentally, one of the members of the 
Commissioner’s Committee which 
recommended the uniform enactment of 
these laws in all states was the then 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York. There was no company repre- 
sentative on the Guertin Committee 
which was appointed by the Commis- 
sioners and which made the original 
drafts of these laws. It cannot be said 
therefore that, in supporting their en- 
actment, the companies have any axe 
to grind. 

I think it may fairly be said that 
everyone who understands the matter 
agrees that enactment of these laws 
everywhere is desirable and that they 
will result in more equitable treatment 
of policyholders than is required under 
former and existing statutes. The fea- 
tures of the standard laws which have 
been criticized (viz., permission to use 
an interest rate as high as 344%; to use 
a higher rate for nonforfeiture values 
than reserves; the possibility of higher 
surrender charges at early durations and 
alleged complexity) are of minor im- 
portance and these objections should 
not be allowed to block this progressive 
step in any state. 

Three further points should be under- 
stood. 

First. The Standard Laws have noth- 
ing to do with premium rates or with 
the interest assumption—except that, as 
in previous laws, a maximum interest 
rate is specified for reserves and policy 
values. Thus, except in one state, com- 
panies can charge any premium rates 
they please and use any interest assump- 
tion for reserves and values on new 
policies up to the maximum rate of 
3%% beyond which no company would, 
in any case, want to go. 

Second: The use of the new C.S.O. 
(Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary) 
Table is not specifically required but, 
in effect, will be essential because of 
the requirement that reduced paid-up 
insurance must be the equivalent of the 
cash value on that basis. There is no 
good reason, in my opinion, why any 
company should object to the use of a 
modern table provided it has a sufficient 
margin of safety. The C.S.O. Table is 
the only such table available and was 
constructed specifically for life insur- 
ance purposes and has, I believe, ade- 
quate margins of safety. The Guertin 
Committee concluded after careful 
study that use of a modern table was 
desirable. It is, in any case, obvious 
that continuation of the use of a table 
based on mortality experience of about 
a hundred years ago, which does not 
even roughly represent current experi- 
ence in the first half of life, is entirely 
artificial and is bound to lead to mis- 
understandings and inequities. 

Third: There is nothing in the stand- 
ard laws which will increase the cost 





of insurance to policyholders—that is, 
the over-all cost. It is experience not 
assumptions as to interest, mortality and 
expense which determines the cost. 
However, changes in the mortality and 
interest assumptions which affect the 
dividend scale and changes in the basis 
for non-forfeiture values will affect the 
relative cost as between different groups 
of policyholders, in particular as_ be- 
tween those who surrender and those 
who do not and as between those who 
die in the earlier years and those who 
die in later years. Thus, there will be 
a new pattern of costs but it will bea 
more equitable one. Getting adjusted to 
this new pattern may be a little diffi- 
cult at first—both for the companies 
themselves and for their policyholders. 

Coming now to the laws themselves 
it is, I think, sufficient to state their 
general purposes and their main pro- 
visions. It is not necessary for you to 
understand, for example, the technical 
details of the Commissioners’ Method 
of Valuation or the Adjusted Premium 
Method of determining minimum cash 
values. You will certainly get bogged 
down if you try to understand these 
details merely from reading the laws. 


What the Laws Do 


There are, as you know, two laws, 
namely the Standard Valuation Law and 
the Standard Nonforfeiture Law. 

The purposes of the Standard Valua- 
tion Law are: 


(1) to make the use of a modern mor- 
tality table for reserves permissible in 
all states; 


(2) to establish a uniform method, 
namely the “Commissioners’ Method” 
for valuation with allowance for initial 
expense in place of varying modified 
preliminary term methods such as the 
Illinois Standard, the Ohio Standard, 
the New Jersey Standard and the Can- 
adian Standard; 

(3) to set up a control which is neces- 
sary because of the fact that minimum 
nonforfeiture values under the Stand- 
ard Nonforfeiture Law are no longer 
necessarily determined by the basis of 
the reserves held. I shall return later 
to this point, which relates to the so- 
called “differential” between the interest 
basis of reserves and cash values. 

The new “Commissioners’ Method” 
basis for reserves is practically identi- 
cal with the Illinois Standard, and al- 
though the description of it in the law 
is complicated, the complications are no 
greater—in fact they are less—than in 
the descriptions of the Illinois Standard 
in existing statutes. 

The Standard Valuation Law, of 
course, also states the minimum bases 
of reserves for life insurance, annuities, 
disability benefits and double ‘indemnity. 
For life insurance the minimum basis, 
viz., Table, Commissioners’ 
Method with interest at 314% is, in 
general, a somewhat higher basis than 
the former minimum, the extent of the 
difference depending on the distribution 
of business by age, plan and duration. 
To most of us the minimum reserve 
standard is, however, only of academic 
interest. 

The purposes of the Standard Nonfor- 
feiture Law are (1) to establish a more 
logical and equitable basis for minimum 
values based on “ability to pay” and 
less dependent on the particular re- 
serve basis which the company may 
adopt, and (2) to remove some defects 
of existing statutes. 

An equitable cash value should have 
some relation to the actual funds accu- 
mulated and available as a cash value 
on termination of the policy. The pre- 
vious minimum, namely the reserve 
held less $25 per $1,000 face amount, 
irrespective of plan, age or duration, ob- 
viously has no necessary relation to the 
funds actually accumulated and avail- 
able. Thus, a company which holds re- 
serves on a high basis, say Net Level 
Premium 3%, must pay higher values 
than one which holds reserves on a low 
basis, says Illinois Standard 31%4%, al- 
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though the actual funds accumulated 
might be about the same. 


The new basis for minimum values— 
called the Adjusted Premium Method— 
is intended to correct this. Naturally 
this requires a more complicated rule 
than the present very simple but arbi- 
trarv and inequitable basis. 

It would clearly be impracticable to 
frame a law which would take account 
of all the variations of premium rates 
and expense rates in different companies 
and the standard law does not attempt 
to do that. It simply recognizes (1) 
that the actual fund available depends 
largely on the excess expenses of the 
first year; (2) that these excess ex- 
penses depend on the plan of insurance 
and age at issue, and (3) that they may 
properly be amortized over the premium 
paying period i.e., that the part of the 
initial expense which exceeds the first 
year loading may be recouped gradually 
out of renewal loadings. 


To provide a practical rule, maximum 
excess initial expenses, stated in terms 
of dollars per thousand of face amount 
and percentages of premium, are speci- 
fied in the law on a basis sufficiently 
liberal to meet the conditions in any 
properly managed company. The mini- 
mum value is then (1) the reserve on 
the basis of the C.S.O. Table with 
3%4% less (2) the portion of the maxi- 
mum excess initial expense still un- 
amortized i.e., still remaining to be re- 
covered from future renewal loadings. 
The statement of this simple fact in the 
law is, however, necessarily quite com- 
plicated. 

This is called the “Adjusted 
mium” method because while the 
serve is the present value of the i: st 
ance benefit less the present value 
future net premiums, the minimum 1“ 
value is the present value of the in aa 
ance benefit less the Present value 
both future net permiums and of the 
— amortization of initial expense 

, the “adjusted” net premiums. The 
samme is not particularly good or de- 
scriptive. Perhaps a better name wo wuld 
have been the “amortization method.” 

Et 16 necessary to mention just one 
more point. Under the new rule as 
stated, a company could actually set up 
reserves On a very stringent basis, say 
C.S.O., net level premium 2% and, at 
the same time, pay only the minimum 
values, This would be likely to result 
in unnecessarily withholding from ter- 
minating policyholders funds which 
might have been distributed to them 
either in the form of dividends or larger 
cash values. 

To prevent this the standard valuation 
law provides that if the reserve interest 
rate is more than %% under the rate 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Glen J. Spahn, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, discussed “The 
Manager’s Part in Training,” at the 
anntial meeting of the Agency Manage- 
meni Association this week in Chicago. 
Mr. Spahn outlined the functions of 
the field training division of the Metro- 
politan Life. Commenting on how the 
company is trying to make the man- 
ager responsible for the training job 
in his district Mr. Spahn told of how 
in conducting this trainng, the manager 
is entitled to help and how the com- 
pany, through its field training divison, 
is endeavoring to give this help to the 
manager. “Where we have a manager 
who is well selected, is qualified to 
assume the responsibility of training, is 
willing to accept that responsibility be- 
cause he believes in training, has de- 
veloped a sound working relationship 
with his associates, makes regular and 
complete analyses of training needs in 
his district, works out with the assis- 
tant manager and the agent a training 
program determined by common-sense 
judgment, and applies sound principles 


in the direction and supervision of train- 
ing activites—where we have such a 


manager,” he said, “we find happy 
agents giving excellent service which 
should, after all, be the ultimate ob- 


jective in any training program. 

Managers through their ideas, and 
good suggestions, Mr. Spahn remarked, 
have contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of the company’s over-all train- 
ing program, “Some of these ideas and 
suggestions come directly to field man- 
agement and field training representa- 
tives when visiting a district; others 
come through the mail,” he said. 

As an aid to the manager in meeting 
his responsibility as chief trainer in 
his district Mr. Spahn said that the com- 
pany also gives him assistance by means 
of a number of special courses. 


Training Principles and Procedures 


“Our basic course is a course in 
training principles and procedures which 
all managers and assistant managers are 
required to take,” he said. “The objec- 
tive of this course is to develop in 
managers and assistant managers a full 
understanding of the significance of 
their work, add to their knowledge of 
the principles of training, and inspire a 
better appreciation of the things neces- 
sary to do if they are to become success- 
ful trainers. In this course, we secure 
agreement of what training means— 
agreement that it includes everything 
we do that helps the agent in his ef- 





Management’s Training 


Responsibilities Talk 


_‘“Management’s Responsibility for 

Training,” was the subject of a talk 

by Channing R. Dooley, president and 

director of the Training Within Indus- 

try Foundation, before the annual meet- 

ing ee the Agency Management Asso- 
ation. 

‘Training must be looked at as a tool 
Which top management demands be 
used,” Mr. Dooley said. “Training must 
be measured on a realistic basis—get 
e facts, before and after. It must be 
pecific—it must be pointed to a definite 
oblem, and there must be specific ob- 
ectives. Knowledge of work does not 
liarantee ability to put it over someone 
se—there is a technique or skill in 
‘w to train. Basic training can be 
iven in groups, but it rarely does the 
( “omplete job—individuals need varying 
ainounts of help, and all need continued 
timulation and encouragement.” 


1 





Spahn on Manager’s Part in ‘Training 


forts to become more successful in his 
work; that the training of agents is 
management’s first responsibility and 
most important duty. A good deal of time 
is devoted to discussing the agent as an 
individual—as a man. We get agree- 
ment as to what must be required of 
an agent if he is to become more suc- 
cessful in his work. First we emphasize 
that he must set up and work toward 
definite goals; second, we stress_ the 
need for reviewing his progress from 
time to time; third, carefully plan for 
any further improvement that he may 
need; and, last, carry out such plans 
he may make with understanding help 
from management at each step. We 
conclude this course with the under- 
standing that the principles of training 
are these—to establish sound working 
relationships; help the agent set up and 
work toward definite goals as a man 
and as an agent; help him review his 
progress from time to time; help him 
carefully plan any further improvement 
he needs when his progress is reviewed, 
and, last, help him actually carry out 
his plans. 


“An additional course is given to 
managers and assistant managers in 
life underwriting. The objective of this 
course is to help managers and assist- 
ant managers enlarge their knowledge 
of life insurance so they can better sell 
and service all classes of policyholders 
and be of maximum help to agents in 
these subjects. The first section of the 
course reviews briefly the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which life insurance rests, 
the principles of selling life insurance 
the provisions and benefits of the vari- 
ous policies the company issues, pro- 
gramming and Social Security, creditor’s 
rights in life insurance, and taxation 
affecting life insurance. The second 
section opens up with a discussion of 
other types of property and how they 
may be owned and goes on to a dis- 
cussion of wills, taxation of smaller 
estates, taxation of larger estates, taxa- 
tion of gifts, and business insurance. 
We conclude the course with a review 


Murphy Tells of 


Use of the Training Within Industry 
technique was discussed by Robert E. 
Murphy, vice president and manager of 


agencies, California-Western States Life, 
before the Agency Management 
tion. TWI was the method the military 
services used during the war to develop 
trained technicians, 

Arrangement was made with the Depart- 
ment of Education of California to come 
to the home office and vive the TWI 
training, Mr. Murphy explained. “Every 
department head as well as his assistant, 
including the president, went through this 
training. After a number of weeks of 
drilling and rehearsal by members of 
our executive agency department, includ- 
ing the vice president and manager of 
agencies, we were prepared to transmit 
this technique to our managers.” 

The training course for agents covers 
the first three months the agent is under 
contract, Mr. Murphy said. “At the end 
of this training period, if the new agent 
has successfully completed on time all of 
the eighty-four steps involved in our 
training plan and has produced enough 
business, the commissions on which equal 
or exceed the minimum family budget 
he and his wife have carefully worked out 
with the agency manager at the time he 
was contracted, and has been recommended 
by the manager as on his way to being a 
self-sustaining career underwriter, he is 
eligible to receive a bonus.” 

Mr. Murphy explained that for the first 


Associa- 


of the service and sales aids at man- 
agement’s disposal and how to acquaint 
and instruct their agents in the use of 
these aids and services.” 

Mr. Spahn told of how the company 
encourages the manager, with his assist- 
ant managers, to regularly and periodi- 
cally make a complete analysis of all 
district activities to determine the im- 
mediate training needs in the district. 
“It has been our experience,” he said, 
“that the manager is in the best posi- 
tion to determine the district’s training 
needs and that it would hardly make 
sense to suggest a training program 
that might be inconsistent with those 
needs. For example, there isn’t much 
point in suggesting to a manager that 
he train his staff in prospecting and 
selling with Social Security if at that 
time, he is having trouble finding candi- 
dates to fill debits that may be open. 
The recruiting and selecting of good 
agents—the kind of men who can be 
trained—would come first in the district 
program. 

“The analvsis by the manager of the 
district’s needs opens the way for many 
types of training assimnments. We have, 
over the years developed a series of 
training plans for use by the manager 
in meeting district needs, and in con- 
ducting assignments. Our basic assign- 
ment is in work management; obvi- 
ously, a first requirement of the agent 
is that he organize his work; this is 
especially necessary with us because if 
the agent spends too much of his time 


in routine activities, he will have no 
time for prospecting and selling. The 
objective of our work management 


assignment is to help the agent become 
more effective in receiving premium 
payments, schedule his other service 
calls, and schedule and plan his pros- 
pecting and canvassing calls. This in- 
struction is given both in the office and 
in the field. During the assignment, 
the manager, and/or the assistant man- 
ager explain and demonstrate the de- 
sired procedures and observe the agent 
in his performance of them—for ex- 
ample, how to make up a proper work 
plan, how to follow the plan in the field, 
how to receive premiums, and how to 
reroute the debit to meet changing 
conditions, etc.” ; 


TWI Technique 


year his company has used TWI, 144 have 
enrolled in the course, eighty-seven have 
completed it, thirty-two are still in their 
first three months and twenty-five have 
withdrawn, 


Average Production 


“The average production of the eighty- 
seven You, Inc. trainees who successfully 
have completed the course is $72,075, dur- 
ing the first three months of training. 
Projecting that rate of production for 
a full year would indicate a_ nossible 
year’s production for this successful trainee 
of $280,900. The actual average results, 
however, of the agents who have com- 
pleted twelve months is not $280,900, but 
$348,813. Ninety-two per cent ‘produced 
over $204,000; 75% produced over $270,- 
000; 50% produced over $316,000. Their 
average monthly production per agent was 
over $29,000. 

“One of the fine results of our training 
plan is the compulsion the manager feels 
to make better selection of his agents. He 
is beginning to realize that through his 
training plan he can train agents to have 
more than average success from the very 
beginning of their underwriting career. 
You. Inc. requires hours of hard, intensive, 
nervous expenditure of himself by the 
manager with each agent, each specific 
item by the manager, graded A, B, C or 
D, Any item rated C or D is considered 
unsatisfactory and the manager must re- 
port to the home office the immediate ac- 
tion he plans to take to improve the agent 


Dr. Houle Tells of Armed 
Forces Adult Education 


educational system 
was experiment in the 
adults without parallel in any civilian 
undertaking, said Dr. C. O. Houle, Dean 
of University College, University of 
Chicago, before the Agency Manage- 
ment Association at Chicago. “Never 
before in history,’ he said, “has such 

vast program of education and informa- 


tion been made available to a com- 
parable group of American citizens. Mil- 


The armed forces 


an education of 


lions of men and women were using 
leisure time in foxholes, in training 
camps, on ships at sea and on lonely 


Pacific outposts to undertake voluntary 
learning. In the future, it appears likely 
that the Army and Navy off-duty pro- 
grams will be considered to have been 
among the first of the large scale mass 
adult educational activities.” 

As Dr. Houle was unable to be pres- 
ent his address was given by Thomas 
H. Hamilton of University of Chicago. 

During the war Dr. Houle had admin- 
istrative responsibility for several of the 
large Army and Navy training programs 
including the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Naval Flight Training 


Program. He is joint author of the 
report on adult education for the re- 
gents’ inquiry in New York State, and 


also was a staff member of President 
Roosevelt’s advisory committee on edu- 
cation which presented its report in 
1938. In 1945 he became Dean of Uni- 
versity College, which is the adult edu- 
cational division of the University of 
Chicago, consisting of some 4,000 stu- 
dents in a downtown center and some 


9000 students enrolled in extension 
work. 
“At the close of World War II, the 


twelve million men and women on active 
duty in the armed services of the United 


States had available for their use the 
most extensive education program in 
our nation’s history,” he stated. “Mil- 
lions of them had been trained in 
military skills, either for combat or for 
some service supporting combat, but 


such training was not enough. A civilian 
who enters the Army or Navy must ac- 
cept a kind of anonymity of uniform 
and serial number, but he still has de- 
sires and hopes. Among them is the 
insistent need in his own particular way 
to fullfill his potentialities and to im- 
prove his abilities and his undertaking. 
Consequently, the armed services found 
it necessary to provide a great variety 


of off-duty educational opportunities. 
“Since this is the first time adult 
educational activities have been prac- 


ticed on a mass scale,” said the speaker 
“it would appear important to capture 
and record any principles which were 
discovered or supported by additional 
data, even though such principles cannot 
be stated with finality or exactness. No 
attempt can obviously be made to state 
a comprehensive theory or structure of 
principle for none emerged from the 
Army activity. Nontheless, it is to be 
hoped that the implications here pointed 
out will be useful in the eventual de- 
velopment of such a theory.” 





in this regard during the coming week. 
From these records, the home office gives 
a continuous and careful follow-up to 
the manager in the training of his agent. 

“A certain home office control of the 
training processes in each agency is care 
fully maintained. As_ the number of 
records grow, helpful conclusions can be 
drawn and disseminated for the help of 
all managers. It might also be mentione 
that as records increase in number, glaring 
defects in the training process and follow- 
through conducted by individual managers 
become apparent. For example, we have 
found that 80% of the agents failing to 
qualify for bonuses are in four agencies. 
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State Mutual Holds Convention of 
Production Leaders at Hot Springs 


By W. L. HapLey 


Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 13—With an 
attendance of approximately 235 the field 
convention of State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., a company more 
than a century old, began Monday. 
Among those in attendance are mem- 
bers of the Toppers—the fifty producers 
having the highest company production 
records over a_ specific qualification 
period—and the White Mountain Club. 

In addressing the production leaders 
President George Avery White stressed 
not only what the life companies are 
now doing in winning the public’s good 
opinion and in helping American fami- 
lies interpret those steps which should 
be taken in reaching that economic in- 
dependence which will assure main- 
tenance of the American home, but he 
also explained the efforts being made to 
ascertain whether the business of life 
insurance is being operated and ad- 
ministered to the complete satisfaction 
of the public. He said that the life com- 
panies wanted to know what the mis- 
understanding and irritants, if any, are, 
and were intent on correcting them. 

“Tf you men know of any situations or 
conditions of which the public does not 
approve in their relationships with you,” 
he said, “we want you to tell us what 
the objections are. If you have any sug- 
gestions to make which you think will 
result in better understandings or 
greater life insurance objective achieve- 
ments, we want you to tell us.” 


What Companies Are Doing 


In beginning his description of what 
the business of life insurance is plan- 
ning to do and is doing in making life 
insurance closer to the people, Presi- 
dent White briefly sketched what the 
institution of life insurance and the joint 
committees in life insurance are doing in 
interpreting life insurance to the public. 
The advance in the field of coordination 
and in reflection of the spirit of co- 
ordination for the public’s benefit in all 
of its insurance contacts is widespread. 

He praised the leadership of the 
George L. Harrison committee in the 
work which brought institutional ad- 
vertising of life insurance into the 
magazines and daily papers, and he ex- 
plained the development of this adver- 
tising. These ads for a time aimed to 
retard inflationary tendencies by em- 
phasizing seven points the public should 
remember in the fight the nation was 
making to prevent runaway inflation, 
and this advertising not only had an 
important bearing on the inflation prob- 
lem, but also and for the first time 
made the public realize that when a 
nationwide and critical situation arose 
which had in it factors of danger to 
policyholders and their life insurance 
ownership the companies would take a 
position of publicly letting their views 
become known by sounding a warning. 

“Too often in the past,” said Mr. 
White, “there has been wonderment as 
to why life insurance as an institution 
had not been articulate so that the in- 
sured public could be informed of the 
danger of certain economic trends.” 


Polls on Public Opinion 


The State Mutual president then made 
some comments on polls which give pub- 
lic reaction to definite queries. He said 
there had been much debate in various 
fields as to the accuracy of these polls, 
but the Gallop poll in reflecting so ac- 
curately the vote in the recent election 
had thrown light on their general ac- 
curacy. Now the life insurance business 


contemplates using a poll to ascertain 
the popular reaction towards life in- 
surance and to find out whether a re- 
sponsive chord is being sounded, or, if 
there is coolness to life insurance or ob- 
jection or misunderstanding to any part 
of it, the insurance business will find 
out what those objections, discordant 
notes or misunderstandings are so that 
relationships with the public can be 
improved by correcting them.” 

At the present time the Institute of 
Life Insurance is learning through 
scientific and wide-range inquiry what 
the problems of American families are 
and why there has been breakdown in 
the family life and why there are so 
many divorces. In this survey facts are 
being obtained from such authorities as 
judges in courts of domestic relations, 
from leaders of women’s federations and 
other organizations having every-dav 
contact with the home and family, and 
in other quarters. 

Mr. White then reviewed the adver- 
tisements of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America and Their Agents, 
which are based on the family as an 
economic unit and what life insurance 
can do in guiding families in making the 
wisest allocation and distribution of the 
family budget. 

In telling of new activities of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance President 
White said that recently the Institute 
had gone into the field of the funnies 
and will employ comic strips in making 
wider known the advantages of life in- 
surance for social and economic better- 
ment. 


Seeking Out Irritants 


In discussing the committee appointed 
to find out policyholders’ irritants and 
misunderstandings, Mr. White said that 
the idea of companies doing this had 
originated in Canada about three years 
ago and had been so successful that a 
similar committee had been appointed 
by ‘the Institute of Life Insurance. Mr. 
White told of the State Mutual’s own 
letters to its 130,000 policyholders which 
the president had signed in supplement- 
ing the State Mutual’s abbreviated an- 
nual financial statement during the last 
few years. Policyholders were asked if 
they had any suggestions to make that 
they forward them to President White. 
Only fifty letters were received of a 
critical nature when one such letter 
was sent out and the Institute of Life 
Insurance pamphlet on the inflation situ- 
ation had been enclosed. About half of 
those letters wanted lower rates of in- 
terest on policy loans. 

Mr. White said that 80% of the policy- 
holders of State Mutual were not policy- 
loan borrowers and the average policy 
loan made by State Mutual was for less 
than $5,000. “We are not trying to build 
up a policy loan business,” he said. “The 
majority of people who want to borrow 
$500 and who ask a loan agency for the 
loan would be charged from 11% to 36% 
for the money.” 

Discussing those fifty complaints Mr. 
White said that a third of the replies 
were from persons who thought divi- 
dends on their insurance should be 
higher. “Dividends are frosting on the 
cake of life insurance,” said Mr. White. 
“The effect in the State Mutual of the 
factors which have made life insurance 
companies reduce their dividends are 
exactly the factors which have cut down 
earnings and interest rate returns to all 
savings institutions,” 

“Incidently,” concluded Mr: White, 
“the return on our investments is about 
half of what the return on similar in- 
vestments would have been a quarter of 
a century ago. That situation is not 
unique with us, nor unique in life in- 
surance. The general situation through- 


out all investment fields in the United 
States is similar.” 
Speakers at the Convention 

Robert H. Denny, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, presided at 
the general session of the convention. 
After greetings were extended the con- 
vention by President White, Timothy W. 
Foley, general agent, New York City, 
gave the greetings of the General Agents 
Association, of which he is president. 

First formal address was that on 
present day opportunities for life in- 
surance producers. given by Lloyd 
Ramsey of the Jeff Gros agency, Mem- 
phis. That is the agency which has three 
of the company’s top agents whose pic- 
tures were printed in The Gold Book 
of 1946. 

Next speaker was Robert C. Polsgrave 
of the Louis A. Cerf agency, New York, 
who gave the views of how the life in- 
surance production situation looks to 
returning war veterans. 


Company’s Own Group Coverage Plan 


Lt. Col. H. Ladd Plumley, formerly of 
the War Department, Washington, and 
who is secretary of the State Mutual’s 
Group department, discussed the topic 
of Group insurance, telling its challenge 
and responsibilities. During his talk Col. 
Plumley told of the new group cover- 
age plan for the company’s home office 
and field employes. 

Balanced Estates was the subject of 
an address by Francis S. Darrell of the 
Harry I. Warren agency, Baltimore. 
The first day’s session concluded with 
a talk by Philip R. Heil of the Lee B. 
Scheuer agency, Cincinnati. 

At the second day’s session presiding 
officer was George Paul Smith, CLU. 
Charles F. Harris, supervisor of appli- 
cations, discussed home office under- 
writing. Other speakers and their topics 
follow: 

“The Retirement Income Sale’ — 
Ohmer D. Billett, George S. Lott agency, 
Dayton, O 

“Building a Prospect File From 
Scratch’—Frank W. Allcorn, III, Charles 
G. Bethea, CLU, agency, Atlanta. 

“Selling in Today’s Market”—Adele J. 
Gumbert, G. Harold Moire, CLU, agen- 
cy, Pittsburgh. 

“My Methods 
neth L. Means, 
agency, Chicago. 

“Building Estates Today” — Norton 
Ives. Harry Altick agency, Detroit. 

“How I Service My Policyholders”— 
H. Benjamin Normand, B. W. Ayres 
agency, Worcester, Mass. 

Walter A. Craig, CLU. Philadelphia, 
told what State Mutual Life meant to 
him. Mr. Craig, in addition to being one 
of the most prominent agents of the 
State Mutual, is chairman of the edi- 
torial committee of The Journal, pub- 
lication of the American College of 
CLU. 

Winner of the President’s plaque was 
Isaac Loskove of Memphis. 


The Banquet 

The banquet was held in The Home- 
stead Hotel on Wednesday night, Presi- 
dent White presiding. Chief speaker 
was Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., executive di- 
rector and general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, who 
said that although the business of life 
insurance is recognized as an institu- 
tion, basic, essential and constructive, 
even in the face of its splendid record 
and its achievement, it necessarily must 
run the gamut of legislative and judicial 
treatment. 

Since 1844, he said, the State Mutual 
has had ample opportunity to test the 
rigors of that experience. There is an 
understandable pride flowing from the 
knowledge of the fact that through the 
last 100 years of legislative sorties and 
interpretations by the courts, the busi- 
ness of life insurance has followed in 
a rather straight line its earliest ob- 
jectives, and it continues as the na- 
tion’s sturdiest bulwark. To date, 
changes in party and varied administra- 
tions at the seat of the government in 
Washington, not to speak of the Gen- 
eral Assemblies in the respective states, 
nor to refer to trends and cycles, have 
failed to halt its progress or to diminish 
its service. There is, however, danger 


of Operation”—Ken- 
Northhelfer & Leck 
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in such a situation because the effect js 
to lull into a false sense of security those 
who have within their care the well- 
being of the future of the business, 

“Tt is with trends that we are princi- 
pally concerned,” said Mr. Satterfield, 
“and in this connection may I remind 
you that in 1938 some very big people 
were saying that our form of goy- 
ernment was not safe if people per- 
mitted the growth of private power to 
become stronger than the democratic 
state itself. In 1946, some very jm- 
portant people are saying that an un- 
bridled, unrestrained concentration of 
power at Washington can equally 
threaten any system of free govern- 
ment. Moreover, they can summon as 
witnesses to the correctness of that ob- 
servation a cloud of bystanders and par- 
ticipants who can give eloquent testi- 
mony in full corroboration. There are 
signs that the people of this country 
are coming to realize that after an 
amplitude of change, with all the ac- 
companying illusions of a so-called prog- 
ress, that there are some constants in 
a changing world.” 


N. Y. CLU’s Hear Foosaner 
On Estate Planning 


The fact that most men with sub- 
stantial holdings are not in a_ position 
to die, was cited by Samuel J. Foosaner, 
editor, lecturer and tax attorney, in a 
talk before the New York Chapter 
Chartered Life Underwriters, last week, 
on “Powers of Appointment and Estate 
Planning.” Mr. Foosaner used as ex- 
ample those property holders who, while 
having a present worth which may ex- 
ceed several millions, are not apprecia- 
tive of the estate taxes and other manda- 
tory costs which will confront their es- 
tates, and are therefor likely to leave 
little to their surviving dependants. 

Mr. Foosaner mentioned the use of 
tax technique in estate planning and 
stressed the importance of taking advan- 
tage of all aspects of the Internal 
Revenue Code, particularly those por- 
tions dealing with charitable remainders 
and the exemptions in this connection. 

On estate taxation of life insurance, 
he said there is deficiency under the 
tax law in this connection and_ that 
practically all life insurance, as a mat- 
ter of actuality is includable in a de- 
cedent’s gross, taxable estate where such 
estate exceeds ,000. 

He added that it is a mistake for a 
taxpayer not to consider his life  in- 
surance holdings when he instructs his 
attorney to draw his will “for under 
the law today, insurance beneficiaries 
can become liable for a substantial por- 
tion of the estate taxes due, when this 
may not have been intended at all, by 
the testator.” 

In his final comments, the speaker 
stated that, “while proper estate plan- 
ning can, unquestionably, result in tre- 
mendous tax savings both with respect 
to potential estate tax burden after 
death and income taxes during life that, 
nevertheless, no amount of tax savings 
warranted defeating a client’s desired 
objectives.” 

Solomon Huber, educational vice presi- 
dent of the N. Y. CLU Chapter, an- 
nounced the speaker for November 15th, 
was to be John A. Blake, professor of 
law, Fordham University. 


J. M. K. Abbott Joins Advt. 
Dept. of New York Life 


John M. K. Abbott, formerly manager 
of public relations for the Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has joined 
the advertising and public relations staf 
of the New York Life. Following grad- 
uation from Harvard, he served as a 
reporter on the New York Times and 
then as assistant to the editor of the 
Wichita Daily Eagle, Wichita, Kan. He 
entered the public relations field in 
1926 with Tamblyn and Brown, New 
York, where he was vice president, and 
in 1942 became associated with Reming- 
ton Arms, a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, 
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Bendiner’s Last Message 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ynable or unwilling to take my problems 
to another attorney and I find myself 
acting as my own counsel with its neces- 
sarily inherent vice. I have innumerable 
miscellaneous records of my miscella- 
neous property and pride myself on an 
amazing memory for detail which makes 
of these records unnecessary. I 
have repeatedly promised myself to put 
my own affairs in order and it still re- 
mains one of the things that I must do. 

My wife is a charming, gentle person 
who has been completely sheltered and 
protec ted by her parents and by me. At 
yarious times I have told her some few 


most 


f the things that I specifically wanted 
her to know, and she has a black book 
which contains the names of the institu- 


tions in which at one time I may have 
had a bank balance. It contains a rec- 
ord of those insurance policies which 
are not assigned as collateral to a bank 
irom which I have borrowed, and con- 
tains some miscellaneous supplementary 
data which is clear to me but vague to 
her, 

All of us have listened to and have 
read countless addresses and articles on 


“What Happens When The Head Of 
The Family Dies,” “When The Father 
Dies,” “When The Husband Dies,” 
‘When The Business Partner Dies,” 


“When The Principal Stockholder Dies.” 
Likewise, we have listened to or read 
addresses given on “How To Grow Old 
Gracefully And Have A Monthly Income 
For Life.” The point of my story is 
rather simple: just what does happen 
when you suddenly realize that death 
may be imminent? It is immaterial at 
the moment whether the approach that 
| make is from the viewpoint of an 
wner of insurance, an underwriter, or 
a lawyer. The fact is that I feel that 
there may be something of value in look- 
ing at the experience of an individual 
who is confronted by imminent death 
and who then tries to assemble the hun- 
dreds of vital pieces in his lifetime jig- 
aw puzzle. 


Facing the Situation 


My first conscious recollection, as my 
head came out from the oxygen tent, 
was to send for a copy of my will, my 
life insurance policies, my wife’s black 
book and, of course, my wife. The re- 
sult, some hours later, was to bring to 
me the most complete peace of mind 
that an individual could have, particu- 
larly in relationship to the material well- 
ieing of his dependents. The problems 


which raced through my mind during 
those hours are the problems which I 
venture confront each of you and to 


‘oe extent each of your clients. 
I wanted a quick and almost final de- 
lermination of the exact status of all 
f my affairs. I wonder how many of 
you realize that no matter how simple 
your affairs or your performance may 

‘eem to you, yet these affairs are quite 
omplicated when viewed by another. 
When T say that I wanted to know my 
iffairs it was not solely an enumeration 
if so-called assets and liabilities, credi- 
‘ors and debtors, etc. but the status 
i unfinished business which, in my case, 
Neant undelivered policies on my desk, 
Ncomplete applications or prospects 
whony I intended to see or interviews 

hich I had intended to follow up. Con- 

retely, what was to be the status of a 
“se in which I had a firm order for 
$00,000 life insurance, had placed the 
‘rst $50,000 and had not opened up the 
‘ase with other companies? In my law 
Mractice, just what was the status of 
lending work, incomplete cases, instru- 
Ments yet to be drafted ? 

What was the status of my ‘home? T 
‘wn it subject to a mortgage. Would 
ny death make it a house? Would it 
‘uddenly become too large for my fam- 
Would the.uncounted values which 
kept us there together suddenly be trans- 
hted into a few miserable dollars which 
Nould then become of great moment in 





wv 










seeing that these two people could con- 
tinue to live as I wanted them to? I 
never had regarded my home as an in- 
vestment and would my death suddenly 
change its character? 

What were my relationships in the life 
insurance business? What was the sta- 
tus of my renewals with my own insur- 
ance company—with other companies? 
What relations, if any, did I have with 
other agents and brokers? Did I have 
any umwritten agreements and would 
they be fulfilled? Who would finish up 
my unfinished business and what pos- 
sible value could it have to my depend- 
ents. Was my so-called prospect file 
worth anything to anyone other than 
myself and what was to become of the 
business which I could confidently count 
on to produce several hundred thousands 
of new business annually? What value 
would the Internal Revenue Bureau put 
upon my renewals for Federal Estate 
tax purposes and were my own records 
clear enough to show the various renew- 
als to which my estate would be entitled 
in the event of my death? What was 
my current financial position? Indepen- 
dent of the incidence of current hospital 
and medical bills, with visions of pro- 
tracted disability, would I have adequate 
current funds to pay current household 
expenses which continued, current office 
expenses and salaries, current insurance 
premiums and adequate reserve funds to 
bring peace of mind? 

The answer was a frank “No” because 
I had bank indebtedness and not the 
slightest realization of the extent or 
duration of disability, nor the mental 
ability to revamp office or home set-up 
to curtail expenses. My more important 
thinking was the adequacy of current 
funds to keep my wife free from the 
problems of current house money re- 
quirements and maintaining the young- 
ster. More important loomed the ulti- 
mate question of what would happen to 
them if my death occurred. The need 
for current funds would not be as acute. 
but they would have serious problems of 
adjustment without any real opportunity 
for detailed discussion. I had plans for 
my child’s education. Curiously and co- 
incidentally, it happens to be in the form 
of a policy in the Phoenix Mutual sold 
to me by Monty, under the terms of 
which Nancy was to have $100 a month 
until her twenty-first birthday. My mind 
necessarily turned to my whole insur- 
ance estate and in it I found the basis 
for the peace of mind which has played 
a tremendous part in my steps toward 
recovery. 


Explanations Made to Wife 


Possibly at no time in my married life 
did I practice greater cruelty on my 
wife than in those few hours in which 
I reviewed with her the manner in which 
I wanted her to understand the provi- 
sions which had been made for her. I 
cautioned her, but did not direct her, to 
move very slowly. I asked her, but did 
not direct her, to remain in é6ur home 
for a period of at least a year, regard- 
less of current inflated real estate values. 
I requested, but did not direct, that she 
maintain the same standard of living 
and scale it down gradually as a matter 
of choice rather than compulsion. I ex- 
plained that adequate insurance existed 
with lump sum settlements which she 
could withdraw or permit to remain on 
deposit as she and her advisers deemed 
best. I explained that there was mod- 
est provision for life income and I cau- 
tioned her that the provision, neverthe- 
less, was modest because of the high 
capital funds necessary to provide what 
might be considered as adequate monthly 
income. I asked her to consult with my 
brothers as counsel on general matters, 
but more particularly with Monty, as 
insurance counsel, for a proper deter- 
mination of the best methods whereby 
insurance proceeds could be utilized. I 
recalled that some of my policies were 
pledged as collateral for a bank loan. 
I explained to her clearly that with the 
exception of one policy intended for our 
daughter, all of my insurance was pay- 
able to her and that she would have to 
meet therefrom the debts and obliga- 


tions of my estate, as well as obligations 
to the various tax bureaus, and then 
provide for herself and our daughter 
from the residue. 

I reviewed briefly with her my mis- 
cellaneous estate which actually has no 
great material significance. My home 
as an asset, being subjéct to a mortgage, 
might very well become a liability as a 
house. The household furnishings be- 
long to my wife and my meager per- 
sonai possessions have’ no great intrin- 
sic worth. The few corporate securities 
and War Bonds which my wife and I 
own jointly were reasonably known to 
her because they were itemized in the 
black book. My law practice, under the 
Canons of Ethics of the Bar Association, 
contains only such value as is reflected 
in the services performed by me and 
my estate could not participate in any 
fees collected for services performed be- 
yond the date of my death. There is 
no good will. My insurance business 
had value to the extent of renewals, but 
my estate could not participate in com- 
missions on business sold by some other 
agent because my estate would be un- 
licensed. 

These facts and problems were hur- 
riedly reviewed. Then came a brief 
discussion of the terms and provisions 
of my will. It is a simple will. It pro- 
vides only for my wife and daughter. 
It names an executor and a guardian. 
It makes provision for the payment of 
debts and taxes and it gives the broad- 
est powers to my executors. It was 
readily understandable to my wife, but 
it promptly raised in her mind the ques- 
tion which brought me my greatest sat- 
isfaction because she asked just what 
property it controlled. When I had made 
clear to her that it dealt only with the 
miscellany in my estate, in that real 
estate and corporate securities were in 
joint title and that the life insurance 
was payable directly to her, she realized 
that it provided for the administration 
of the estate but left her alone and 
secure in the ownership of her home 
and the ownership of her life insurance, 
contingent upon the payment of taxes 
thereon. 

Tax Picture a Nightmare 

The tax picture became a nightmare. 
[ could not help but think of possible 
latent tax liability for unaudited years; 
unpaid installments for the current year; 
unpaid adjustment of current year’s lia- 
bility; Federal Estate tax liability and 
the manner in which it is imposed upon 
jointly held property, life income under 
life insurance and upon the estate in 
general; the Pennsylvania inheritance 
tax, the unpaid Philadelphia wage tax. 
Yet my recollection was clear enough 
that the data was available to substan- 
tiate every return which had been filed 
and that funds had been provided for 
the remaining liabilities. 

As that first conscious afternoon drew 
to a close, I undoubtedly had brought 
some confusion to an already distraught 
little lady, but I selfishly had gained for 
myself a greater appreciation and un- 
derstanding than I have ever had of 
the place that life insurance occupied 
in my picture. I also realized that al- 
though I may have clearly understood 
my own affairs, they were in a “hell of 
a mess” as far as anyone else was con- 
cerned, and that I had better live. and 
straighten it all out so that the ‘little 
lady would really understand it. I had 
always known that life insurance was 
my principal asset. I had always known 
that it had taken the largest portion of 
my earnings. I had always known theo- 
retically that it could accomplish many 
things in a person’s estate. I had 
thought, taught and preached about its 
intangible quality in bringing peace of 
mind and developing credit and charac- 
ter, but I had never had to meet it face 
to face as an important factor in my 
own well-being. As I reviewed a brief 
lifetime of accomplishment, as measured 
by material accumulations, I found that 
my life insurance was the basis for 
whatever peace of mind I could find in 
my picture. 

To many of you, if not all of you, 
these observations become merely a tes- 


CONDUCT MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 


Mutual Benefit Holds Two Weeks’ 
Course for Fifteen War-Appointed 
General Agents 
Fifteen general agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life attended a management 
school held at the home office of the 
company, October 28, through Novem- 
ber 88. The fifteen received their ap- 
pointments as agency heads during the 

war. 

Supplementing the work of the agency 
department instructors staff and other 
company officers, A. V. Youngman, gen- 
eral agent and his associate general 
agent, R. B. Knapp of New York, and 
F. D. Haselton, associate general agent 
of Boston, were guest instructors. The 
guest speaker, Judd Benson, general 
agent of the home office agency of the 
Union Central at Cincinnati, discussed 
“Motivation and Morale Building— 
Principles and Techniques.” 

Attending the school were: T. M. 
Beal of Mexico, M. F. Bingham of 
Springfield, Ill., P. E. Conklin of Omaha, 
A. H. Doty of Jackson, Albert Drake of 
Kansas City, J. A. Erskine of Rochester, 
M. J. Houlihan of Flint, A. M. Knapp 
of Baltimore, A. J. Lewallen of Miami, 
H. E. McComb of Sioux City, P. B. Mc- 
Cray of Davenport, H. D. Moore of 
Portland, Me, F. F. Pierce of Des 
Moines, R. L. Rhodes of Jacksonville 
and S. F. J. Trabue of Memphis. 


COLBORN MARKS ANNIVERSARY 





Celebrates Thirtieth Year as General 
Agent for Connecticut Mutual 
at Rochester 

Earl F. Colborn celebrated his thir- 
tieth anniversary as a general agent in 
Rochester for Connecticut Mutual re- 
cently with a dinner given him by the 
company. Representatives of the com- 
pany from Rochester, Syracuse and 
surrounding cities were in attendance 
and the home office was represented by 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice prgsident, and 
Clifford R. Walker, agency assistant. 
Mr. Coffin presented to, Mr. Colborfi, 
in behalf of the board of directors, a 
silver tray to mark the occasion. 

Prior to joining Connecticut Mutual 
Mr. Colborn was a professor of history 
and government at Miami University. 
He became general agent a year after 
he joined the company as an agent. He 
is a past president, Rochester Life Un- 
derwriters Association and helped or- 
the Rochester Life Managers 


ganize t er I d 
Association. Also active in the National 
Association, he was elected a _ trustee 


in 1938 and served as chairman of two 
NALU committees. 





timonial to the value of life insurance, 
particularly to the professional man, the 
sole proprietor, the husband, the father. 
To me the opportunity to recount this 
experience to you has much greater sig- 
nificance. If your own affairs can in 
any way be paralleled with mine, I 
ask you to give some thought to the 
coordination of your performance with 
the results which you expect to attain; 

ask you to make some simple record 
of your accumulations, no matter how 
modest they may be; I ask you to give 
some thought to the value which lies in 
your unfinished work; I ask you to look 
to the life insurance not as a compli- 
cated device with involved settlement 
procedures, but rather as an instrument 
deliberately left flexible so as to permit 
its most effective performance; I ask 
you to look at death and its resultant 
economic problems as something which 
can come to you, although you are hale 
and hearty at the moment, and that you 
face it with the confidence that the ma- 
terial well being of your dependents 
has been provided. 

It is a source of keen regret that 
neither Mrs. Bendiner nor I can share 
this convention session with you, yet it 
is our hope that out of this experience 
there may come to each of you a better 
understanding and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the institution with which you 
are identified. 
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J. Russell Sykes Dead; 
Long With Fidelity 


Vice President and Comptroller Started 
as Office Boy in 1892; One of 
Organizers of LOMA 
J. Russell Sykes, vice president and 
comptroller of Fidelity Mutual Life died 
on Sunday, November 10 in the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia, where he 
had been confined with a heart condi- 
tion for over a month. He was sixty- 

nine years of age. 
Mr. Sykes literally grew up with the 





j: RUSSELL SYRES 
Fidelity, coming to the company as an 
office boy in 1892, when he and the com- 
pany were about the same age. One 
of his first assignments was to answer 
the president on the speaking tube. 
He stood at the top of the roster for 
continuous service. His ability was early 
recognized by transfer to the bookeep- 
ing division, and in 1904, when the ac- 
counting department was reorganized, 
he was made an assistant treasurer. In 
1914 he was made comptroller of the 
company, and included the functions of 
that position through the subsequent 
years of increasing responsibility. 

He was elected vice president and 
comptroller in 1929. He was one of the 
organizers of the Life Office Manage- 


ment Association, serving as director 
from 1931 to 1934, and again in 1942 
and 1943. He was a member of the 


Union League, but his interests, apart 
from The Fidelity, were focused on his 
family and his home. 

Mr. Sykes, who resided in Cynwyd, 
Pa., is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Florence Myrick, and by three sons, 

John R., Jr., Donald M. and G. Taylor 
Sykes. Funeral services were held at 
the Andrew Bair funeral home on No- 
vember 13. 





OCCIDENTAL’S RECORD GAINS 

Occdental Life of California broke all 
previous records in paid Ordinary pro- 
duction in October, with $20,293,555 of 
delivered business during the month, 
according to Senior Vice President V. 
H. Jenkins. This betters Occidental’s 
previous paid Ordinary record of last 
August, $18,449,092, by nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. Occidental’s written Ordi- 
nary business for October totaled $21,- 
824,191. 

At the end of the third quarter of 
1946, Occidental’s insurance in force, 
both Ordinary and Group, was $1,152,- 
925,953. The company’s total gain in 
force for 1946 was $122,637,966 on Sep- 
tember 30. On that date it was an- 
nounced that Occidental had increased 
its life insurance in force by $73,777,701 
in the third quarter of 1946. 





HARRY P. HUXLEY DIES 


Harry P. Huxley, 69, former Iowa 
insurance department examiner, died 
recently of a heart ailment following a 
long illness. He was with the depart- 
ment for eighteen years. 


JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTS TWO 


Two appointments have been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock. Robert 
G. Hartios, formerly assistant district 
manager at Brooklyn No. 2, becomes 
district manager at Pittsburgh No. 2, 
and H. Drew Snyder becomes Group 
home office representative at Pittsburgh. 





NAMED CAL, ASS’T MANAGER 

Noyd A. Leonard has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Department of Reliance Life to 
assist Nels Nelson, manager, in organi- 
zation work in the Los Angeles terri- 


tory. ‘He was an agent of the company 
at Sacramento prior to this appoint- 
ment. 





REGIONAL MEETING HELD 

The Southwest regional meeting of 
the field force of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life was held at Santa Monica re- 
cently and was attended by General 
Agents D. M. Behling, Stockton, Cal.; 
J. S.- ‘Gazison; ‘Oakland: Caks PR: ve. 
Demeter, New Mexico; Murphy & 
Mage, Los Angeles; R. J. Shipley, San 
Francisco; H. F. Vinson, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and their agency forces. At the 
two-day session Vice President Edmund 
Fitzgerald, Elgin G. Fassel, actuary, J. 
P. McDonald, agency secretary, R. W. 
Emerson, assistant director of agencies, 
discussed assigned topics and _ Vice 


President and Director of Agencies 
Grant L. Hill made the closing address. 







































| Continental Assurance Co. 


Is 








Pleased to 


FAIRFIELD & ELLIs 
As General Agents for Boston 


with Headquarters at 60 Congress Street. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Announce 


the Appointment of 














Cort. WALTER J. FLANAGAN 


This Agency has expanded its Life Insurance 


Department and has appointed 








as Manager of that Department. 
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Joins Scranton Life 
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MAURICE H. LeVITA action 
Maurice H. LeVita has been named = 
assistant to the president of Scranton} “Thy 
Life Insurance Co. Formerly he was affa mar 
statistician for the Fidelity Mutual Life — 
: : : - Magen 
and until recently chief life actuary of anced 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- § ft inv: 
ment. A native of London, Eng., Mr.  partme 
LeVita was educated at Temple Univer- o 
P elas a Mu 
sity where he specialized in mathema- ee 
tics and received his B.S. degree. His Hour o1 
graduate work was taken at the Uni-§ “Th 
versity of Pennsylvania where he re- age 
° » si 
ceived his M.A. degree. nt 
After four years as an instructor of secure’ 
mathematics at Temple University, Mr. not e 
LeVita became associated with the policy 
Guardian Life, where he was engaged be re) 
in an actuarial capacity. In .1927 he Jiwere | 
joined the Fidelity Mutual, first working and th 
in the actuarial department and _ later tangibl 
becoming statistician for that company. credite 
Since March, 1945, Mr. LeVita has been I] 
chief life actuary for the Pennsylvania §very | 
Insurance Department. the qu 
He is an associate member of the J especie 
Actuarial Society of America and has undery 
been active in the affairs of the Life mean | 
Office Management Association. Mr. "ot im 
LeVita is the author of the book “An attenti 
Arithmetic of Life Insurance” which is 
currently being used by students of the rae 
LOMA Institute. WI 
today. 
t | 
HOME LIFE HAS 59.6% GAIN ff) 
New business paid-for of Home Life earnin 
of New York during the first te? 9 mortal 
months of 1946 was $87,302,000, repre- suppor 
senting a 59.6% gain over any previous BThe 4 
ten-month period and is 33% ahead o ff storing 
the company’s best annual mark estab- needed 
lished in 1945. October volume was 55% f perio.| 
higher than any other October record. J major 
we ar 
TRANSFERRED BY RELIANCE quate 
N. A. Leonard has been transferred om : 
from the Sacramento general agency og 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, and ll 
has been named assistant manager 10 tight 
Manager N. J. Nelson of the Los An: eles 
office. Mr. Leonard has been associated i 
with the Reliance since 1938. foe's 
tho 
OVER 150 MILLION IN FORCE pro 
The Boston Mutual Life is now past Mp act 
the 150 million dollar mark for insurance J pan 
in force. It achieved its first 50 million ger 
in 1926 after thirty-five years, the second 
50 million in 1941 after fifteen years oe 
and gained the third 50 million in five . 
years. re 
iss cor 
so , 
JOHN W. LOVEGROVE DEAD er d 
John W. Lovegrove, a member © the at 
Washington, D. C. agency, Union Cet lon 
tral Life, died recently at age 78. Mr. Brat: 
Lovegrove represented the Union Cen nec. 5; 
tral continuously during the past forty: tracy 
one years. ear’ i 
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Measuring Underwriting Performance 


Discussed by President Shepherd 


Goo! of the home office underwriter is 
rove as many applications as pos- 
as promptly as possible and as 
econo ically as possible and still show a 
satis! ctory mortality, stated Pearce 
Shepherd, president of Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association, before the an- 
nual meeting in Cincinnati this week. Mr. 
Shep erd is second vice president and 
assoc 'ate actuary of The Prudential. He 
displeved several charts to illustrate his 


talk. 
bal 


to aj 
sible 


he test of as many as possible,” said 


Mr. shepherd, “is important because that 
is the only way equitable treatment of 
applicants can be secured and the in- 
terests of the applicant, his beneficiary and 
our agent protected. It can be tested by 
studying rejection rates over all, by 
amounts of insurance applied for, by ages, 
and by agencies. It can also be tested 
hy an analysis of cases where underwriting 
action is appealed, especially those cases 
where this appeal is based on the action 
of another company’s favorable decision. 

“The test of ‘as promptly as possible’ is 
a management problem. It is important 
becatse we are dealing with a very anxious 
agent until the application has been ap- 
proved and the policy placed in his hands. 
It involves study of the underwriting de- 
partment organization methods and pro- 
cedures; it involves checks upon the work 
of our medical examiners, the work of 
the inspection agencies and the work of 
our own agency offices and agents. 

“The test of ‘as economically as pos- 
sible’ is again a management problem. It 
is important from time to time to check 
underwriting procedures with the results 
secured. Generally these procedures are 
not expensive and the cost of issuing a 
policy to an uninsurable life (which would 
be rejected if the particular procedure 
were followed) far exceeds the expense, 
and there are usually other benefits both 
tangible and intangible which must be 
credited to the given procedure. 

“I have touched on these three points 
very briefly because I want to go into 
the question of mortality at some length, 
especially the mortality that concerns the 
underwriter and his work. This does not 
mean that these three preceding points are 
not important—they are, and need constant 
attention. 


Mortality Important Today 


“What our mortality is is very important 
today. This is especially true with respect 
to policies issued at premium rates and 
carrying reserves which anticipated interest 
earnings of 3 or even 344%, because 
mortality earnings are practically the sole 
support of earnings on this business. 
The actuaries are at the present time re- 
storing the interest and expense margins 
needed in premium rates so that in the 
perio ahead we will again have three 
major sources of earnings on the business 
we are now putting on the books. Ade- 
quate premium rates for new business 
will improve the over-all picture. The un- 
derwriter, with the help of the gods and 
the coctors, will see that the mortality 
marg'n on this business is maintained, but 
tight underwriting of new business is 
not necessary and cannot possibly affect 
the rortality that will be incurred on the 
busi s now in force, What happens to 
tho-e policyholders is up to the medical 
pro: sion, and the underwriter, like the 
actu. y and the other officers of the com- 
pan. can assist only by keeping his fin- 
gers crossed. 

“good volume of new business at 
ade ate rates always makes for healthy 
sro 4 of an insurance institution. It 
doe + much matter whether this business 
cor in at the younger or older ages 
SO. r as the factor of mortality is con- 
cer’ |. It is true that business secured 
at younger ages may be with us for a 
lon. » time but the fact that the mortality 
Tat’ 1s low at the younger ages does not 
Nec: sarily mean that it is anv more at- 
tracive from the standpoint of insurance 
tari ngs than business at the older ages, 


aS 





yet the view that this is so is firmly planted 
in the minds of some people, particularly 
those concerned with selling life insurance. 
As a matter of fact, the mortality at the 
younger ages is now so low that further 
improvement in absolute amounts is al- 
most impossible. On the other hand, the 
attention devoted to illnesses and im- 
pairments afflicting the older people leads 
me to believe that we can anticipate an 
improving mortality at those ages, and 
even a relatively slight improvement per- 
centagewise means a large improvement 
in dollars and cents. As long as the busi- 
ness is well underwritten it makes little 
difference whether the age of the insured 
is young or old.” 

Mr. Shepherd then went into a technical 
description of the actuarial function for 
measuring mortality. 


Value of Recent Issues Study 


“The most important mortality study 
for use in measuring underwriting per- 
formance is the Recent Issues Mortality 
Study made by the Joint Committee on 
Mortality,” continued Mr. Shepherd. 
“This combines the mortality experience 
of several of the larger companies and 
gives the results in great detail, Any 
particular company can compare its re- 
sults with that of the group of com- 
panies contributing to this study and that 
comparison will be valid and very re- 
vealing. 

“It is a study of what has happened in 
the past. It is not a yardstick by which 
future mortality is to be measured. Most 
of the results are given in the form or 
ratios of actual to expected and the limita- 
tions of these ratios must be kept in mind 
even when the results are used for com- 
parative purposes, particularly when the 
over-all experience or any particular sub- 
classes are combined for comparison. 

“The detailed tables indicate very clearly 
that mortality has improved generallv 
over the last 20 years. They indicate also 
that there has been a great improvement 
by year of issue, apparently reflecting im- 
proved selection in recent years. This im- 
proved selection seems to persist as far as 
the experience goes; the relatively un- 
favorable experience on issues of the 
earlier years seems also to persist. If we 
do continue to get a favorable experience 
on business selected in more recent years, 
we certainly will not get values that an- 
proach those shown in this Basic Table 
at the longer durations. 

“The Joint Mortality Committee warned 
of the limitations of these tables but 
this warning needs to be emphasized. 
They said, in speaking of one of the 
earlier basic tables, ‘if anyone is en- 
deavoring to determine the extent of the 
effect of selection by an examination of 
the tables in the reports such as the one 
here presented, the figures will probably 
show too low an effect of selection, i.e., 
the difference between select and ultimate 
mortality. This is due to the distinct im- 
provement in mortality during recent 
decades,’ 


Proof of Performance in Mortality 


“I do want to leave with you the one 
clear idea that the Recent Issues Study 
material gives the underwriter a very 
valuable tool for checking underwriting 
performance with respect to mortality, 
if he uses it in the right way. But cau- 
tion is certainly called for when attempts 
are made to use it for anything but com- 
parative purposes. 

“The Joint Committee’s Occupational 
Studies, Impairment Studies and Reports 
on the Mortality of Large Amounts are 
of such obvious value that I need only men- 
tion that similar investigations made by 
individual companies are just as valuable 

“The proof of underwriting performance 
is clearly the mortality experienced but it 
takes time to develop this experience and 
it takes skill to interpret the results. The 
underwriter needs something of more im- 
mediate value to him in checking on his 
work, He needs something that will warn 
him when the mortality results are going 





President H. O. Underwriters 





DOUGLAS 5S. CRAIG 


At the annual meeting of Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Association at 
Cincinnati this week, Douglas S. Craig, 
third vice president Metropolitan Life, 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Craig is third generation of 
a distinguished family of actuaries, both 
his father and grandfather having been 
chief actuary of Metropolitan Life. 


About a dozen years ago he moved 
over from the actuarial division to the 
Ordinary Department where he has gen- 
eral administrative duties under Vice 
President Samuel Milligan, head of the 
department. He is a Fellow of both the 
Actuarial Society and the American In- 
stitute. 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice presidents—Walter O. Menge, 
vice president, Lincoln National Life; 
Alton P. Morton, assistant actuary. 
Manufacturers Life. Secretary, Andrew 
C. Webster, assistant manager of selec- 
tion, Mutual Life. Treasurer, Marshall 
.. Cleaves, underwriting secretary, 
Home Life. Editor, George W. Cheney, 
secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Members of the Council (two-year 
term) Doane Arnold, manager under- 
writing department, New England Mu- 
tual; G. Gerald Daley, chief underwrit- 
er, Canada Life; Richard S. Rust, vice 
president and secretary, Union Central 
Life; William E. Walsh, superintendent 
underwriting department, Equitable So- 
ciety. 





to be unsatisfactory and indicate why. 

“A systematic record of claims of 
short duration is of inéerest in picking out 
claims which justify further study from 
the standpoint of underwriting. A syste- 
matic record of claims showing some- 
thing questionable is of value. Unfor- 
tunately, claim investigations are  fre- 
quently inadvisable and expensive to make 
where there is nothing at stake, and much 
of valuabie underwriting assistance is lost 
because we pay our claim without trying 
to see if we were wrong in issuing the 
policy. Occasionally, however, something 
of interest does develop in connection with 
such a claim. A_ systematic record of 
claims paid for larger amounts is of more 
than academic interest.” 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL CHANGES 


Three promotions and three additions 
to the agency staff of Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life have been announced by T. A. 
Phillips, president. Elbridge P. Brag- 
don, superintendent of agencies for four 
years, becomes general agent at Harris- 
burg, Pa., with supervision over Penn- 
svlvania, Delaware and Massachusetts. 
Herbert Elston and J. Walter Gladders 
are promoted to superintendents of 
agencies. Dihl H. Lucus, Carmen B. 
Dickey and William J. Hadlich are made 
assistant superintendents of agencies. 


LIAA Annual Meeting at 
Waldorf-Astoria Dec. 13 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, December 13. This year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Man- 
ager Bruce E. Shepherd, there will be 
open sessions in both the morning and 
afternoon. The program committee, 
which is headed by Leroy A. 
president, Metropolitan Life, ar- 
ranged for addresses by leaders from 
outside the life insurance business, and 
there will be panel discussions on im- 
portant subjects. Details of the pro- 
gram, together with the names of the 
speakers, will be announced later. 

As in past years, a luncheon will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria between the morning 
and afternoon sessions. It is expected 
that approximately 400 life company 
officials and other guests will attend. 

The association’s board of directors 
will meet at the Waldorf-Astoria on 


the afternoon of the preceding day, 
December 12. 


Donald Dickey Elected 


Oklahoma Commissioner 


Donald E. Dickey, 26-year old Marine 
Corps veteran, appointed to the Okla- 
homa State Insurance Commissioner 
post by Governor Robert S. Kerr upon 
the death of Jess Reed, and later 
named democratic candidate for the post 
by the state central committee was 
elected over his Republican opponent 
at the November 5 election. 


Lincoln, 
has 








Security Mutual Takes 


Option on Large Area 

The Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has taken an option on 
a 200-acre area in the Binghamton, 
Johnson City and Endicott area for pos- 
sible development into a model commu- 
nity, the company’s board of directors 
has announced. The area is in Vestal 
Township and includes the Vestal Hills 
Golf Course and is part of the property 
known as the “MacArthur Tract.” 

The company is proceeding with pre- 
liminary studies which will lead to a 
determination of the probable size, cost 
and character of the residential commu- 
nity contemplated. Because of present 
uncertainties in obtaining materials, the 
company stresses the necessity of ex- 
haustive preliminary technical studies 
before a definite description of the 
community and the type of buildings 
may-be announced. 





Schlesinger General Agent 
Here for Columbian Nat’! 


Harold S. Schlesinger, associated with 
the Columbian National Life for over 
ten years, was named general agent of 
the company’s Mid-city Agency, New 


York. The agency will continue to 
operate as the Mid-city Agency. Mr. 
Schlesinger, son of one of the com- 


pany’s outstanding producers, held the 
positions of brokerage manager and su- 
pervisor prior to his enlistment in the 
Army in 1941.. Since his return from 
foreign service in January, 1946. he has 
been manager of the New York Mid-city 
office. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES LEADER 
John M. Sisk, supervisor in the L. W. 
Spickard Milwaukee agency, Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, led the field force 


of the company in production of new 
business for the week ending October 
25 with $50,000. This was the second 
successive week Mr. Sisk led the field 


force, in production, having written $84,- 
000 of new business the previous week. 
He is a past president of both Milwau- 
kee Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Marquette University “M” club. 
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Adequate Retirement 
Plans Is Need Today 


J. H. REESE TELLS CONFERENCE 





General Agent for Penn Mutual Shows 
Need for Provision Against Growing 
Higher Age Group 





Citing statistics on population growth 
which show that whereas in 1900 only 
41% of the population of this country 


was 65 or over, in 1940 it was 6.9% 
and by 1960 it will be 10%, Joseph H. 
Reese, general agent for Penn Mutual 


in Philadelphia, told the conference on 
employe pension and profit-sharing plans 
held in Philadelphia last week that the 
solution was in adequate retirement 
provisions and not in Social Security. 

“To all those who have made a con- 
scientious study of Government operated 
Social Security, it becomes readily ap- 
parent that it can never provide more 
than a bare subsistence benefit,” the 
speaker said. “To what extent the de- 
signers of Social Security believe that 
Social Security would provide a partial 
cure for unemployment by removing 
those over sixty-five from the competi- 
tive workers’ market, you are as good 
a guesser as am I. Nevertheless, as the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
has stated in its report ‘Trends in 
Company Pension Plans,’ the motives 
behind the adoption of pension plans 
have tended to change over the years, 
and we are beginning to recognize that 
the elimination of the superannuated 
employe is a vital business necessity and 
an essential part of wage costs in 
achieving productive efficiency. 

“There is no mystery attached to the 
procedure for achieving this end. Our 
accountants have educated us very ef- 
fectively in the principles of deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, and other sinking 
fund practices in our financial operations 
as they apply to fixed and current as- 
To apply the same principles to 
the human equation in our business is 
a natural and logical development re- 
quiring no particularly astute creative 
thinking. Labor talks glibly of ‘job se- 
curity’ and ‘property right’ to a job, 
but as yet has only hinted at the amor- 
tization of this property right by a 
retirement plan at the time when the 
employe can no longer perform his or 
her functions in an efficient manner. 

“In setting up our sinking funds re- 
lating to property, we make a serious 
effort to analyze what the ultimate ob- 
ligation will be. Will the fund be ade- 
auate to replace the property covered. 
By the same token, in considering the 
amortization of segments of our em- 
plove group, we should seriously con- 
sider whether the fund will be adequate 
to permit us to dispense with the serv- 
ices of the employe, or must we still 
find courtesy jobs with attendant costs 
to make it possible for them to survive ?” 


” 


sets. 





ELMER ABBEY TESTIMONIAL 

Elmer Abbey, general agent, Aetna 
Life, San Antonio, was the guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner recently 
given by six men, all now managers or 
general avents for other companies. who 
had received their preliminary trainine 
with Mr. Abbev and who in turn had 
been put in touch with their present em- 
plovers by him. Mr. Abbev will observe 
his thirtieth anniversary with the Aetna 


Life next July and his twenty-second 
anniversary as general agent for the 
company next March. 


MICH. DEP’T RECEIVES RULING 





Substitution of State’s Beneficiary Pro- 
visions by Company’s Own Lan- 
guage Not Allowed 

Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department has received an 
opinion from Foss O. Eldred, attorney 
general, to the effect that no life com- 
pany licensed in Michigan may substi- 
tute its own language for the Michigan 
standard provisions relative to bene- 
ficiaries. 

The Commissioner had asked for a 
ruling on the basis of a group policy 
form and certificate which had been 
submitted for departmental approval by 
a mutual life carrier. Both the master 
policy and certificate contained a provi- 
sion setting forth in detail the identity 
of beneficiaries in event the last named 
beneficiary had died “prior to * * * the 
employe, or if no beneficiary shall have 
been named.” In such contingency, it 
was stipulated that the “insurance shall 
be paid to the executors or administra- 
tors of the employe, except that the 
company may in such case, at its option, 
pay such insurance to the wife or hus- 
band, if living; if not living, to the chil- 
dren who survive such employe, eaually; 
if none survives, to either the father or 
the mother, or to both equally if both 
survive.” 

The attorney general points out that 
the Michigan insurance code, in addi- 
tion to giving the Commissioner the 
power to pass on the form of Group 
policies issued in the state, sets up 
standard provisions, one of which states 
that “indemnity for loss of life of the 
insured is payable to the beneficiary if 
surviving the insured, and otherwise to 
the estate of the insured ; all other in- 
demnities * * * are payable to the in- 
sured.” 

This standard provision, the opinion 
states, is “mandatory and the substi- 
tuted language employ ed by the mutual 
life insurance company is in conflict 
with it and should not be permitted.” 





HEAR WILLIAM C. GENTRY 





New England Mutual Editor Speaks at 
Convention of Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Editors 
William C. Gentry, editor of the 
Pilot’s Log. New England Mutual’s 
publication for fieldmen, was one of the 
featured speakers at the ninth annual 
convention of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Editors in Tulsa 
recently. He pointed out to the 125 
editors in attendance how important it 
is for management-sponsored house 
magazines to keep employes truthfully 
informed about their business organi- 

zation, policies and future plans. 

Maintaining that most of the 800 
labor papers, with a total circulation of 
15 million a month, are inclined to pre- 
sent a one- sided picture, he challenged 
the country’s 6,000 industrial editors to 
report management’s problems in an 
honest and straightforward manner so 
that employes will have the entire 
picture. 

Mr. Gentry, who is also chairman of 
the policy committee of the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors and 
vice president of the Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Editors’ Association, attended 
the advance meeting of the executive 
committee of the I. C. I. E. to help for- 
mulate plans for the future and to re- 
view the organization’s progress dur- 
ing the past year. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


55th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
® 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 





Loyal Protective Life Transfers $400,000 
From Surplus, Increasing Capital 
to $1,000,006 

The stockholders of the Loyal Protec- 
tive Life of Boston, at a meeting held 
on November 8, 1946, voted to increase 
the capital of the company to $1,000,000 
dollars by transferring $400,000 dollars 
of the actual net surplus to capital. The 
number of outstanding shares is thereby 
increased to 10,000, each with a par 
value of $100. 

This increase in capital is in line with 
the company’s progress over recent 
years and its current development pro- 
gram. From December 31, 1941, through 
the third quarter of 1946 the company’s 
assets increased from $2,500,000 to 
nearly $6,000,000. Liabilities are some- 
what under $3,000,000, leaving a surplus 
to policyholders of over $3,000,000. It is 
estimated that the total income for 1946 
will be nearly 90% greater than it was 
five years ago. 

While it is anticipated that the divi- 
dend for the coming year on the new 
capital will be at a rate of 7.2%, the di- 
rectors also anticipate continuing the 
previous practice of retaining all under- 
writing profit within the company and 
paying stockholders dividends only out 
of net investment income above reserve 
requirements. 





J. FRANK BARR HONORED 
The agency organization of the Kan- 
sas City Life is participating in a volun- 
tary campaign during November in 
honor of J. Frank Barr’s fortieth an- 
niversary with the company. 
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PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 
for New Jersey 


Unusual opportunity exists for a 
man with supervisory background 
to join a fast-growing state agency 
of a Canadian life insurance com. 
pany which is now developing the 
state. Liberal salary, expense and 
bonus arrangement for the right 
man. 


This job may lead to a general 
agency of your own. Write in con. 
fidence to— 


Box 1681, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Insurance Society Life 
Courses to Begin Nov. 18 


The Insurance Society of New. York 
announces that life insurance’ classes 
will begin the week of November 18. 
This year the Society is offering five 
courses to prepare candidates for all of 
the life examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America or Life Office Man- 
agement Association Institute examina- 
tions, 

Designed to meet the needs of full- 
time employes in general agencies, 
branch offices and for home office en- 
ployes, the various courses include the 
principles of life insurance, agency or- 
ganization functions and practices, cal- 
culation of premiums and reserves, life 
insurance accounting, Governmental 
regulation and taxation, life insurance 
investments, selection of risks and the 
legal aspects of life insurance. This par- 
ticular series of courses is not designed 
for agents. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL COURSE 


New England Mutual’s fourth eight- 
day training course for new agents wil 
start November 18 at the home office it 
Boston. Twenty-five men, representing 
seventeen agencies throughout the 
country, will participate in the daily 
meetings designed to advance new sell- 
ing techniques and develop underwrit- 
ing skill. This will be the eleventh 
training seminar to be conducted by 
New England Mutual for returned vet- 
erans, supervisors, newly appointed gen- 
eral agents, and first-year men as pat! 
of its post-war educational program. 
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WHY THE MUTUAL 
ADOPTED 










Vi W hen The Mutual Life volun- 
7 tarily reduced its interest rates on 


policy loans, the new rates were set at 5% 
on the first $750 of loan, 4% on the next 
$750, and 3% on any excess amount over 
$1,500. This sliding scale was adopted 
for three basic reasons: 


First, it conforms more closely to the 
charges made by outside lending institu- 
tions for loans of comparable sizes. This 
assures all our policyholders, who wish to 
take advantage of their policy loan privi- 
leges, rates that are in line with those 
offered by other lenders. Thus, the Com- 
pany should not only recapture many 
loans which have gone elsewhere, but 
should also be able to attract new loans 
in the future. As a result, our invest- 
ment income should increase and benefit 
all Mutual Life policyholders. 


Second, the sliding scale is more equit- 
able than any single rate could be to all 
borrowers. Since the handling expense on 








ING ITS INTEREST RATES 
WN POLICY LOANS 


small loans consumes a larger proportion 
of the interest income, the higher rate is 
necessary on small loans. Conversely, the 
handling expense for larger loans is pro- 
portionately less, and the Company can 
net a fair return with progressively lower 
rates as the size of the loan increases. 


Third, under the sliding scale alf bor- 
rowers pay the same rate of interest for 
the same amount of loan outstanding. 
The partial repayment of principal is 
applied to the top bracket of the loan 
amount, and the interest rate increases as 
the loan is reduced. 


The Mutual Life has never encouraged 
policyholders to borrow on their life in- 
surance, and does not intend to do so 
now. But if there is need to borrow, the 
Company feels it is failing to meet its full 
lending obligation to policyholders unless 
it can offer them a loan service compar- 
able to that offered now by outside 
lenders. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
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Hanselman Views Problems 


(Continued from Page 4) 


in the opinion of our agency committee, 
he has the attributes of a manager; if 
we have an opening in a territory where 
we believe he probably will be success- 
ful; we'll appoint him and see how he 
works out.” 

A few of us go a step further by ap- 
pointing such a man first to the position 
of supervisor or assistant manager 
where he can be trained and tested 
through practice in some of the work 
a manager must do. If successful here, 
he is then advanced to management. 

This practice is commendable and 
results in reducing the percentage of 
failures at the management level. Its 
success, however, still depends largely 
upon the opinion of the home office 
executive as to whether or not advance- 
ment is warranted. 

Wouldn’t it be of value in further 
reducing failures in management if we 
could supplement judgment and experi- 
ence with a scientific analysis of basic 
potential before we advance a man from 
agent to supervisor or assistant man- 
ager and again before we advance him 
from assistant to manager? 

We all know that it’s costly to re- 
organize an agency. We all know that 
it is even more costly to leave a me- 
diocre man in management. We all 
know that it’s costly to ruin a good 
agent by advancing him to management 
work if he fails at that level. Is it not 
true that, if we could cut our manager- 
ial failures 50% through the aid of 
scientific selection processes, it would 
be worth millions of dollars to the life 
insurance business? 


Sales Training 


In the years ahead we must make 
vast improvement in our methods of 
sales training. Scientific selection of 
agents, supervisors, assistant managers 
and managers will not alone adequately 
reduce the turnover of field personnel. 
To expect selection alone to accomplish 
satisfactory results is as futile as start- 
ing out on a hunting trip with a fine 
gun and no ammunition. 

Your Association believes that this 
problem of training is of such great im- 


portance that our capable Program 
Chairman Woody Woodson has set 
aside nearly one-half of the time of 


this annua! meeting to present to you 
the story of new developments in this 
field by some of the leading authorities 
on training in America. 


Therefore, although personally I 


would rather discuss this subject with 
you than any other, I shall stifle the 
impulse and let the program speak for 
itself on this subject. 


Siren Song of Volume 


We must fortify ourselves against 
the siren song of sales volume. Figures 
have a way of hypnotizing us. How 
often do business men forget their basic 
objectives while they glory in the arith- 
metic of percentages of increases in 
sales volume! All of us have laughed 
many times at the bewhiskered story 
of the business man who said he lost 
money on every sale, but made up for 
it through the large volume of his busi- 
ness. 

In the life insurance business are we 
not often more susceptible to this hyp- 
notism of sales increases than sales ex- 
ecutives in other businesses? Because 
ours is a long-pull business, the effect 
of our mistakes is sometimes deferred 
many years. Consequently, isn’t it even 
more necessary that our decisions be 
made with utmost care and due regard 
to their effect on the picture five or ten 
or even twenty-five years hence? 

Back in the twenties, Marshall Hol- 
combe, standing on this same platform, 
warned us time and again to beware of 
sales volume for the mere sake of vol- 
ume. How often he pointed out to us 
that, although reasonable volume in- 
creases were in the interests of the 
health of a company, a struggle for suc- 
cessful volume could injure the financial 
structure of a company, tear down the 
ideals of sound agency practice and 
undermine the persistency of business 
in force. 

His warning was prophetic of what 
was to happen in the early thirties 
when, during a brief period of years, 
nearly one-third of all the business in 
force in 1929 went off the books; thou- 
sands of marginal agents became finan- 
cial problems; the financial structures 
of the companies themselves were at 
least badly dented by the over-expan- 
sion from 1920 to 1929. 

For the last 16 years we have not 
been troubled with the problem of over- 
expansion of life insurance sales. In 
fact, we began to wonder if those lush, 
frantic days of the twenties would ever 
return. In 1946 it is different. Life in- 
surance sales have suddenly increased 
by more than 70% over the previous 
year—more than 100% over the pre-war 
period. While we have not reached the 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
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danger point, already companies have 
had to request the New York Insur- 
ance Department to lift the legal ceiling. 
May we not ask ourselves at this point, 
“Ts this the beginning of another spiral 
like the one in the decade following the 
first world war?’ On the possibility 
that it is, wouldn’t it be prudent for 
us to look back and, learning from past 
experience, take unusual care in plan- 
ning our sales expansion programs dur- 
ing the next decade? 

I hope that during the critical years 
just head, our Agency Management 
Association will be successful in guid- 
ing us in a program that will insure 
healthy growth in new business for the 
companies, ample coverage for the pub- 
lic and a sound steady source of in- 
come for our field men, without the 
excessive expansion that would result 
in lowering the caliber of field repre- 
sentation and the quality of business in 
force. 

Public Acceptance 


Every effort must be made to keep 
the public attitude toward life insur- 
ance at its present high level of ac- 
ceptance. I doubt if anyone would deny 
that today life insurance is held in high- 
er regard by the public than at any 
previous time in its century of existence 
in this country. That is illustrated by 
two basic facts, namely, new sales are 
greater than at any time in history and 
the persistency of business in force is 
the highest on record. 

We might well ask ourselves what 
factors have contributed to putting life 
insurance in this favorable position. 

Perhaps it is due in part to the per- 
formance of life insurance to the satis- 
faction of the public in good times and 
bad; perhaps it is due in part to the 
improved caliber of field representation; 

perhaps it is due in part to the com- 
bined effect of the individual advertis- 
ing programs of the various companies; 
perhaps it is due in part to the recency 
of the war which brought home to 
every family in America an increased 
awareness of the uncertainty of life; 


perhaps it is due in part to the 


gov- 
ernment’s widespread emphasis on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance duriig the 
war and since the war; perhaps it is 


due in part to the return of the thrift 
urge to the homes of America; pei haps 
it is due in part to the increase in 
money available for the purchase of life 
insurance; perhaps it is due in part to 
the increased need created by the ad- 
vance in the cost of living: perhaps it 
is due in no small part to the effective 
work of the Institute of Life Insurance; 
perhaps it is due in part to many other 
factors that will occur to you. 

Regardless of the reason or combina- 
tion of reasons that has put life insur- 
ance into this most desirable position, 
let us not relax our efforts to keep it 
there. 

This is not a job that can be accom- 
plished by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance singlehanded. As we get farther 
away from the war and as conditions 
begin to change, it will require the com- 
bined efforts of every life insurance 
association, of every company and of 
every man in the field to keep life insur- 
ance in the position of high public 
esteem that it now commands. 

It is difficult to climb to the top; it 
is even more difficult to stay » i 
Holding our position will be one of our 
major problems in the years ahead. 


Institutional Thinking | 


We must learn to think and act along 
broad institutional lines. There is no 
longer any room for isolationism in the 
thinking of the progressive home office 
agency executive. 

The business of life insurance has 
reached such proportions that nothing 
can affect one company that will not 
have an effect upon the entire institu- 
tion and conversely, nothing can affect 
the entire institution of life insurance 
that will not be felt by every individual 
company. 

Last year when we were considering 
the merger of the Bureau and _ the 
Agency Officers Association, Cecil 








LIFE INSURANCE MEN! 


If your prospects ask for disability protection, tell them that the MUTUAL 
BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION offers a complete line of 
Health and Accident and Hospital policies. 
all principal cities, one of our salesmen will be glad to furnish complete 
information on the type of coverage they want. 





The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World. 


With Branch Offices located in 
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Management 


Association 





Meeting 





At Chica 





Agency 


North quoted from a speech by Claris 
Adams. Out of a long and able speech, 
Cecil selected one sentence as the most 
important thing that Claris Adams had 
said. It was this. : 

“Our problems are institutional in 
character and how we meet our prob- 
lems on an institutional basis is more 
important than the problems of any in- 
dividual company.” 

It seemed to me at the time that a 
treni¢ ndously significant thing was hap- 
pening. The sales manager of the big- 
vest corporation in the world with thirty 
billions of life insurance in force and 
the president of a company with 147 
millions in a, were speaking exactly 
the same language word for word. 

During the meeting I discussed with 
the vice president in charge of sales of 
one of our larger companies that had 
not belonged to the Bureau, the possi- 
bility of his company becoming a mem- 
ber of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. His response was 
as follows. 

“We have never joined the Bureau 
because we didn’t see where any of their 
material would be of any assistance to 
us. 

“That isn’t the principal reason why 
you should or should not join,” I re- 
plied. “The Agency Management Asso- 
ciation will operate on a much broader 
basis than the old Bureau. It will make 
a real contribution to life insurance as 
an institution and your company should 
participate in that contribution.” 

“I have been thinking of that,” he 
answered. “And if we do join the 
Agency Management Association it will 
be on the basis of the institutional con- 
tribution that it can make.” 

Within two weeks the application for 
that company’s membership was _ re- 
ceived. 

It was this uniformity of thinking 
among companies large and small that 
encouraged your board of directors to 
build an entirely separate division de- 
voted exclusively to the institutional 
phase of its work and to appoint as 
head of that division one of the most 


capable life insurance executives in 
America, Captain Charles J. Zimmer- 
man. 

The work of this new division is 


barely under way, but we believe that 
our Agency Management Association 
is preparing a program of institutional 
activity that will be recognized 
eventually as the most significant de- 
velopment in the sphere of agency 
management since the founding of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
twenty-five years ago. 


Threats to. Agency System 


clouds on the horizon 
that threaten the agency system of dis- 
tributing life insurance. I have re- 
served this noint until last because it is 
unquestionably the most significant 
problem and one that reaches not only 
into the foundations of life insurance 
but actually threatens the foundation of 
our whole social and economic structure 
in the United States and in Canada. 
There are many of these clouds on the 
horizon, but four of them seem to be 
parti cularly charged with danger. 

First is the drive which is unmistak- 
ably gaining momentum to expand the 
so-called Social Security program of 
government insurance. Without a doubt 
most of .us believe that a program to 
guarantee freedom from hunger and 
cold for every aged person and for 
every child is properly a function of 
government. Beyond that point, how- 
ever, we believe that it is the inalien- 


There are dark 


able right of every citizen to build 
through his own initiative and accord- 
ing to his own desires the estate that 


will provide in case of his’ death, the 
kind of home he wants for his family 
and the kind of education he wants for 
his children. We believe it is his in- 
dlienable right,to build accordins to his 
OWn initiative and according to his own 
desires the estate that will give him the 
kind of life he wants for himself and 





his dependents after his retirement. We 
believe that it is inevitable that the 
estate of the man who works hard and 
intelligently will of necessity be more 
ample than that of the one who coasts 
through life. We believe that any sys- 
tem which does not recognize this fact 
will put a premium on sloth and incompe- 
tence and thereby lower the moral fibre 
of any nation and lead to its ultimate 
destruction. 

The over-expansion of the provisions 
of the much mis-named Social Security 
program would not only destroy the 
agency system of distributing life in- 
surance, but even worse, would do more 
to weaken the character of our two 
countries than the spread of gangster- 
ism. 

The second threat is the expansion of 
savings bank life insurance. To delude 
the public into thinking that insurance 
purchases without the benefit of a com- 
petent agent’s advice is cheaper in the 
long run, is as false as telling a layman 
that he can save money by acting as 
his own lawyer. There is an old saying 
that the man who acts as his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client. By the 
same token, the man who purchases life 
insurance without benefit of the advice 
of a competent well-trained agent, is 
likely to find that he has failed to pur- 
chase the most important ingredient of 
a life insurance estate. 

Likewise, if the purchaser of life in- 
surance is entitled to the best services 
of a full-time career agent, he is en- 
titled to life insurance that is adminis- 
tered by a full-time insurance company. 

The third threat is the over-expansion 
of mass selling. Group insurance, pen- 
sion trust and other types of mass sell- 
ing have their proper place in provid- 
ing a backlog of life insurance coverage 
for employed persons. Just where mass 
selling should end and individual un- 
derwriting service should begin has not 
been clearly defined. It is a fact. how- 
ever, that the over-expansion of mass 
selline could destroy the agency system 
and serve as a stepping stone toward 
the nationalization of life insurance. 

The fourth and greatest threat to the 
agency system is one that is not out in 
the open. It is represented by the un- 
derhanded and frequently undisclosed 
activities of those subversive groups 
whose insidious goal is the destruction 
of our economic and political system in 
the United States and Canada. 

If anyone doubts the existence of 
these subversive groups and their po- 
tential power, let him re-read the re 
marks of J. Edgar Hoover before the 
annual convention of the American 
Legion in San Francisco less than six 
weeks ago. There is one man in Amer- 
ica who has the risht to speak with 
authority on this subject and he says, 
“The communist influence has protected 
itself into newspapers, magazines, books, 
radio and the screen. Churches, schools. 
colleges and even fraternities have been 
penetrated. ... We are rapidly reaching 
the time when loyal Americans must be 
willing to stand up and be counted... . 
The communist party is not working for 
the general welfare of our peonle—it is 
working against our people. It is not 
interested in providing for the common 
defense. It has for its purpose the 
shackling of America and the conver- 
ion to the Godless communist way of 
life.” 

This group knows that one of the 
ereatest obstacles to the attainment of 
its objectives is the body of more than 
100,000 trained life insurance men who 
represent the greatest single force for 
influencing public opinion in America 
and who have, deeply inbedded in their 
souls, the sermon of thrift and free 
enterprise. 

These subversive forces will attempt 
in a thousand different ways to drive 
wedges between various groups of life 


underwriters and between the _ field 
forces and the companies. Their 
philosophy is to divide and conquer. 


Their ultimate defeat will depend upon 


the constant alertness of associations 








Myer Tells What Agents Need Today 


The qualified producer today must have 
all the essential qualities of the success- 
ful producer of twenty-five years ago— 
plus an “adequate supply of gray matter,” 
Richard E. Myer, New York City mana- 
ger of Mutual Life of New York, declared 
before the Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

“The ideal candidate twenty-five years 
ago was a chap with a good personality, 
good contacts, imagination and willingness 
to work,” Mr, Myer said. “He was suc- 
cessful almost in direct proportion to how 
hard he was willing to work. He sold 
simple contract. Nearly all his sales were 
on a single sum settlement basis. He sold 
largely because life insurance had come to 
be recognized as a good thing to own. 

“But the depression,” Mr. Mver pointed 
out, “brought great social, political and 
economic changes. These developments 
left in their wake tax burdens, decreased 
interest rates and other changes. 

“Against this background, let us define 
today’s qualified life underwriter,” said 
Mr. Myer. “He must have all the at- 
tributes of our man of a quarter of a 
century ago plus—a big plus—an adequate 
supply of gray matter. Gray matter be- 
cause: ‘He must understand complicated 
policies and income settlements; he must 
grasp social security, taxation and busi- 
ness imsurance, 


Uses Four Tests 


“Tn short, he must be more than a sales- 
man. He must be a sales engineer. Our 
job starts with our search for such a man. 
We use the following four tests: 

“1, Intelligence test: We have borrowed 
the test from the employment department 
of a large bank. It is helping us to de- 
termine if the candidate can quickly ab- 
sorb new technical information. 

“2. Aptitude Index: We ask the ques- 
tions personally on Part One. We attach 
great importance to Part Two and have 
the candidate complete it in the agency. 
He must grade A or B to be acceptable. 

“3. The Reading Test: Can our candi- 
date read with understanding? We giv: 
them a small bundle of booklets dealin 
with opportunities in the life insurance 
business. If he comes back understanding 
what he has read and enthusiastic, we are 
on our way. 

“4. Contacts test: We give him a book 
in which to list the names and addresses, 
approximate age and income of 100 persons 
who know the candidate well enough to 
invite him into their office or homes with- 
out first asking his business. 

“5. Preliminary Survey test: We ask 
our candidate to select from his Natural 
Contact book 20 to 25 heads of families, 
call them and ask them a set of questions 
on their attitude toward the candidate en- 





like your Agency Management Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and a close coopera- 
tion between them at all times. 

Let us not forget the part that the 
life insurance agent played during the 
war in helping to preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life by constantly preaching 
the doctrine of thrift and free enter- 
prise when these subversive groups, be- 
hind the curtain of war, were doing 
everything possible to try to tear down 
our American way of life. 

Let us not forget that America’s 
strongest defense against the enemies 
within her own boundaries will alwavs 
be a strong army of well-trained life 
underwriters equipped with the sound 
philosophy that freedom can be main- 
tained only through thrift and individ- 
ual enterprise. 

In the interest of our country and 
all its people. let us dedicate ourselves 
to never-ending vigilance in the fight 
to preserve the agency system. 


tering insurance, amount of ins urance nOW 
carried by the head of family.’ 


Mr. Myer explained that during the 
lengthy selection procedure, “we have 
already started training the new man.” 


In the first two weeks, the new man pre- 
pares for the New York 4 Examina- 
tion. Then he goes into the Basic Train- 
ing Course, then Intermediate and finally 
the Advanced course. The program covers 
three years. 

“T have long been an advocate of in- 
tensive continuous training,’ Mr, Myer 
declared. “As a result of my experience I 
have come to accept as axiomatic this 
belief 

“It is never the agent who hesitates to 
accept training, but only management that 
hesitates to accept the responsibility for 
sound and continuous oe trey. 


Wall Tells of Tialning 
Through Management 


“The main theme of our training,” A. 
E. Wall, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
federation Life Association, Toronto, told 
the Agency Management Assoc‘ation’s An- 
nual Meeting, “is involved in the three 
words, ‘Training Through Manavement.’’ 

“Development, habits, skills and atti- 
tudes are so closely tied up with the job 
individual managers are doing in various 
agencies,” Mr. Wall declared, ‘that there 
is no doubt in my mind that he is the 
central figure around which any program, 
to be successful, must be built.” 

Mr. Wall spoke during the second 
day’s sessions which were given over 
largely to training problems and explained 
his company picked up the “train the 
trainer first” idea from American com- 
panies. However, it became apparent, he 
said, that the annual Managers’ Business 
Meetings, to which every manager in 
Canada was invited, were too large for 
intensive training. 

“So we started last vear to have smoll 
eroups of managers meet in Toronto,” Mr. 
Wall said. “We had four of these dis- 
cussion groups with nine or ten managers 
present at eich. The problems connected 
with recruiting, selecting, and new-man 
training comprised our program. 

“These groups discussed and set up a 
routine for training new men. They built 
up recruiting talks—one to the center of 
influence and one to the prospective repre- 
sentative, himself. They built a prospect- 
ing sales talk to teach the new man, and 


also, tore apart the association’s ‘chassis 
pian’ and put it together again in their 
own -language. 

“Each of the managers in these small 
groups learned the various talks them- 
selves and about 30% of our time was 


spent on drill sessions in — one mana- 
ger would canvass another. By the time 
the meetings were over each manager 
knew each of the talks quite well and had 
agreed to use them in their recruiting 
and training of new men.” 

Mr. Wall also explained that his com- 
pany followed through on this type of 
small group meetings with two “welcome 
home schools” for men as they returned 
from the armed services. These veterans 
were brought up to date in changes of 
company policy, plans, selling techniques 
and changes in legislation. Each of them 
learned thoroughly the revised “chassis 
plan” and prospecting sales talk. 

Confederation Life Association also had 
another group of its most successful un- 
derwriters from coast to coast, calling 
them in with two purposes in mind: First, 
to build morale; second, to discuss ad- 
vanced underwriting. 

Mr. Wall also explained that each mana- 
ger sends in a weekly report, which is 
analyzed from time to time, and the 
progress reports are received weekly dur- 
ing the first three months on every new 
full-time agent. In addition, a two-dav 
conference is held each year in each di- 
vision. 
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Preliminary plans are now ready for the apartment house which will be erected 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life in Hartford, Frederick J. Eberle, vice president in 
charge of mortgage loans, has announced. The building will be directly across 
Myrtle Street from the home office of the company, on land which was purchased 
recently. It is a five-story, fireproof, elevator apartment. The plans call for eighty- 
one units, forty-nine of them to be 3%-room units and thirty-two to be 1%-room 
units. The larger units will consist of living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen 


Meyers Studio, Inc. 


Architect’s drawing of Connecticut Mutual’s apartment house project to be erected 
opposite company’s home office. 


and bath; the smaller ones, a large living room, a dressing room, kitchenette 


and bath. 


The architects, Moore & Salsbury of West Hartford, have designed the build- 


ing and are now proceeding with detailed plans and specifications, Robert Glenn, 


New York, who handled the construction of Connecticut Mutual’s home office on 

Garden Street as well as the two additions to the building, has been engaged to 

supervise construction of the apartment house. _ 
Mr. Eberle stated that construction of the building will start as soon as possible. 





ALBERT DRAKE APPOINTMENT 





Named General Agent at Kansas City 
for Mutual Benefit; Succeeds the 
Late George Harsh 


Albert Drake has been named general 
agent at Kansas City for the Mutual 
Benefit Life to succeed the late George 


Harsh, Superintendent of Agencies H. 
Bruce Palmer, announced. Mr. Drake, 
who has been a member of the Kansas 
City agency since 1941, has been serv- 
ing as associate general agent since 
June. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Oklahoma, in 1928, Mr. 
Drake began his business career with 
the home office of a casualty insurance 
company in Chicago. Two years later 
he entered the life insurance field as a 
soliciting agent in Kansas City. He had 
become agency manager there for the 
State Mutual when he resigned in 1941 
to join the Mutual Benefit. 


PERCY A. TREZISE DEAD 

Percy A. Trezise, general agent in 
Oklahoma for Massachusetts Protective 
and Paul Revere Life, passed away Nov. 
2 in an Oklahoma City hospital at the 
age of 50 years. Mr. Trezise had been 
resident of Oklahoma City for about 
three years, after formerly conducting 
agencies in Chicago, Omaha, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Hartford and in Michigan. 
He came direct from Omaha. He had 
been with the Massachusetts company 
for more than twenty-six years. He 
was director of the CLU classes in 


Oklahoma City last year and was 
scheduled to conduct them this season. 
His educational activities included a 


short time as instructor of business law 
at the Oklahoma City University and at 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 
Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Helen 
Trezise, a daughter Peggy Trezise; a 


son, Jack Trezise of Oklahoma City, 
and a sister, Mrs. Manilla Lund, of 
Mich. 
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Lackey on Importance of 


Lawyer-Agent Relationship 

George E. Lackey, CLU, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 
and chairman of the committee on co- 
operation with attorneys-at-law, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
discussed the relationship which has 
developed in the last twenty-five years 
between the lawyer and the life insur- 
ance agent, before the section of insur- 
ance law, American Bar Association, re- 
cently at Atlantic City. Mr. Lackey 
emphasized the importance of this re- 
lationship which he said has developed 
principally as a result of the heavy 
Federal estate, income, gift and state 
inheritance tax laws and their far- 
reaching complexity, first, for subjecting 
income and savings to confiscation, and 
second, for some exceptions and exemp- 
tions which the lawyer and_ producer 
can jointly point out to the citizen who 
has been thrifty enough to create prop- 
erty, both life insurance and general, as 
a safe, legitimate and effective means 
of providing something for his family 
which the tax collector cannot reach, 
at least for the present. 

“Life insurance could have been pur- 
chased on a more advantageous basis 
during the past twenty-five years,” he 
said, “if we as life insurance men—and 
you as legal advisers—could have known 
that future Federal estate tax laws 
would permit its purchase by third 
parties, such as corporations, trustees, 
wives, children, business partners and 
the like, wholly free from Federal es- 


tate taxes and, in many states, state 
inheritance taxes. In other words we 
have not sought out purchasers and 


premium payors as we might have done, 
other than the insured himself. Now 
that we know, this is a responsibility 
which rests upon the lawyer and the 
producer jointly.” 
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National Life Holds 
Mortgage Loan Meeting 


The mortgage loan supervisors of the 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt., held 
their annual meeting last week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Dur- 
ing the three-day conference mortgage 
loan matters and real estate values were 
discussed. 

Those representing the other mort- 
gage lending zones of National Life 
were: Harvey C. McClary and assist- 
ant, Kenneth H. Bastian of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Lester L. Blakely of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Thomas C. Marsh of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and his assistant, Carl A. 
Marting; William G. McMeckin of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Neil Thomason and as- 
sistant, Jerry L. Arnold, Jr.; of Dallas, 
Texas; Norbert C. McGreevy of Dayton, 
Ohio; William V. Gresham and assist- 
ant, Murry D. Kennedy of Houston, 
Texas; Jack R. Smith and _ assistant, 
Rex Derby of Los Angeles, Calif.; Clif- 
ton C. Smith and assistant, Harold 
Brown of Seattle, Washington. 

Representing the home office were L. 
Douglas Meredith, vice president and 
chairman of the company’s finance com- 
mittee; Henry E. Edmiston, recently 
vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis and now National 
Life assistant vice president; and. Ralph 
C. Limber, director of investment. re- 
search. 

Others from the home office were: 
Andrew J. Brown, mortgage loan in- 
spector; Stanley Jayne, superintendent 
of mortgage loans; Peter Giuliani, of 
the legal department; Addison C. Pond, 
of the investment department; and Roy 
L. Johnson, director of personnel. 





QUALITY AWARD REVISIONS 

The National Quality Award applica- 
tion form underwent new revision to 
match the recent qualification changes 
voted upon by the Agency Management 
Association Board in June and by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers board of trustees and national coun- 
cil at the Cleveland convention in Sep- 
tember. Three of the essential changes 
in the 1947 U. S. basis of qualifications 
follow: Death claims shall be excluded 
from terminations when figuring per- 
sistency, but shall not be excluded from 
paid business reported; conversion of a 
Term policy during the first two years 
shall not be considered a termination; 
applicant must have been recognized as 
a full-time agent for the preceding two 
calendar years, but not necessarily in his 
present company. 





ADVANCED BY COMMONWEALTH 

Norman R. Bias, field supervisor for 
Commonwealth Life, has been appointed 
assistant director of agencies in that 
company’s Industrial department.  [n 
this capacity he will serve directly un- 


der W. Almon Lonsford, director of 
agencies. A native of West Virginia, 
Mr. Bias joined: .the Commonwealth’s 


field force as an agent in the Huntinz- 
ton district in 1938. As a result of sub- 
sequent promotions he became succ¢s- 
sively assistant manager at Ashland, 
Ky.,:and manager of the minor districts 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, and Huntington, 
the office in which he started as 3” 
agent. He was appointed field super- 
visor for the Industrial department early 
this year. 
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: Combining Pension, 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


| TALK GIVEN BY D. B. MADURO 





| New York City Attorney Addresses 


Philadelphia Conference 
on Employe Plans 





Profit-sharing plans with the retire- 


} ment features and combinations thereof, 


were discussed by Denis B. Maduro, 
Esq., New York City attorney and au- 
thority on insurance law before a con- 
ference on employe pension and profit- 
sharing plans sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce & Board of Trade, in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

Mr. Maduro explained that there are 
two fundamental differences between a 
pension plan and a profit-sharing plan 
which are: 1) the difference in the na- 
ture and expense of the obligation of 
the employer; and 2) the difference in 
the nature and expenses of “security” 
to be provided for employes. 

“Failure to keep in mind these differ- 
ences,” he said, “has resulted in many 
employers adopting profit-sharing plans 
containing provisions which are socially 
and economically improper and setting 
forth objections which can never be ac- 
complished.” 

Stating “an employer may find it de- 
sirable to use a combination of a pen- 
sion plan and a profit-sharing plan,” Mr. 
Maduro explained three situations where 
this was possible. 

“1, Where an employer cannot afford 
to meet the fixed obligation of a pen- 
sion plan to provide adequate pensions 
in order to facilitate the retirement of 
his employes. In this case a pension 
plan may be adopted for an inadequate 
amount and a profit-sharing plan super- 
imposed in order to provide the defi- 
ciency in the amount of pension only 
if the profits of the employer are suffi- 
cient to warrant that practice. 

“2. Where an employer is willing to 
assume the fixed cost of a pension plan 
with respect to past service liability of 
his present employe, but is not willing 
to assume that fixed cost for the future 
with respect to his younger employes 
and his potentially future new employes. 
In that case a pension plan may be in- 
stalled to cover only past service liabili- 
ties with perhaps a lump sum payment 
made in one year to cover the full 
amount of that accrued past service lia- 
bility. In addition, the employer will 
adopt a profit-sharing plan so that the 
amount provided during the future ser- 
vice years of the younger and new em- 
ploye will be dependent upon the extent 
to which the employer makes profits 
over and above a certain normal figure. 

“3. Where an employer believes that 
the providing of too much old age se- 
curity on a fixed basis will be detri- 
mental to the initiative of the employes 
in the last fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore they are ready for retirement. In 
this case, the employer may adopt a 
pension plan giving a fixed minimum 
amount of security for old age, say for 
example, $50 a month to every employe 
of perhaps 5% of the employe’s salary. 
The employer will then super-impose a 
profit-sharing plan which, if his profit 
exceeds normal profits by the amount 
the employer feels represents increased 
initiative on the part of his employes, 
will provide a very substantial lump sum 
payment at age 65. This lump sum pay- 
it under the profit-sharing plan may 
be used at that future time to provide 
pension income or to be paid out in 
lump sum payments as specified in the 
Trine, 99 





WESTERN REGIONAL MEETING 


_New England Mutual Life held its 
Western regional meeting at Riverside, 
Calif, this week. Agencies represented 
at the meeting were Seattle, Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco, Oakland and the 
two Los Angeles agencies. 


FOREST LAWN ANNIVERSARY 

Forest Lawn Life, Glendale, Cal., re- 
cently celebrated its third anniversary 
with an informal party at the home 
office attended by 105 agents and their 
wives. Vice President and Agency Di- 
rector L. E. Doyle presided at the 
meeting and announced that the com- 
pany has passed the $10,000,000 mark in 
business in force, an increase of 86% 
during the past year. The number of 
policyholders on the books has increased 
more than 40% in the last year and the 
average size of the policy has doubled 
in the past two years. 


TO WRITE DISABILITY IN CAL. 
California-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Co. and an affiliate of the Industrial 
Indemnity Co., over the signatures of 
J. Lacy, president of California- 
Western States, and Thomas G. Mc- 
Guire, vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Industrial Indemnity, have 
announced that on December 1, when 
the Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
ability Benefit act goes into force that 
there will be available an Industrial In- 
demnity-California-Western States plan 
of unemployed disability insurance with 
benefits more liberal than are offered 
in the State Fund. 


BLANKS SUBCOMMITTEE MEETS 

Commissioners W. Ellery Allyn, Con- 
necticut; Charles F. J. Harrington, Mas- 
sachusetts; Newell R. Johnson, Minne- 
sota, and Robert E. Dineen, New York, 
constituting a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on blanks of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
held a hearing yesterday at the New 
York Insurance Department, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, purpose of which was 
to consider suggestions to revise the 
procedure followed by the committee in 
connection with amendments to the 
form of annual statement. 





Congratulations to The Institute! 
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Chairman of the Board 


“What this country amounts to... 
depends on 
what happens to its homes 


Ju ovis Bias 





° Compantes 





’ 





WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 


; “We think the pave newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign—"Family Happiness 
Has To Be Planned" —is one of the finest 
jobs the Institute of Life Insurance has dont 

The importance of sound planning for 
“Family Happiness” and the importance 
of the agent strike a responsive chord with 
every career undiokwitter in the business. 

: Perhaps we are particularly enthu- 
siastic about this compaign because Home 
Life has been concentrating on these | 
same principles since May 1933, almost 
louukeas years ies when our Planned 
Estates peSrabh: was ietunchad. 

Our entire danagin phon of operation 
is being built around the importance of 
the career Field Eicheewriter and the 
importance of Client Building Through 


Planned Estates. BAS? 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y. 










JAMES A. FULTON 


President 
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Maclean On Impending Changes 


(Continued from Page 6) 


used for calculating cash values (which 
may be as high as 3%%) the company 
must submit a plan for paying so-called 
“equitable increases” in the cash values 
and nonforfeiture benefits. It seems un- 
likely that any company will adopt such 
a basis as to make this provision ap- 
plicable. In fact, the indications are 
that almost all companies will use the 
same interest rate for both reserves and 
values 


It should be noted that the standard 
nonforfeiture law does not require any 
company to compute cash values by the 
adjusted premium method. All that is 
required is that the values allowed shall 
be at least as great as the minimum 
values by that method. A few com- 
panies which have already changed to 
the new table are still using the re- 
serve less surrender charge formula. 
However, the majority of companies 
will probably adopt the adjusted pre- 
mium type of formula in their new con- 
tracts. Since the law requires the pol- 
icy to contain a description of the 
method of calculating cash values this 
will mean the introduction into the 
contract of some new and rather tech- 
nical phraseology. 


The new law omits the present arbi- 
trary provision under which no value 
need be allowed until three years’ pre- 
miums have been paid—irrespective of 
type of policy. Under the new law a 
value is required wherever the formula 
(value of insurance benefit less value 
of adjusted premiums) provides one. 
This will mean second year values in 
most cases and first year values in some 
cases. 

The only other feature of the stand- 
ard nonforfeiture law which requires 
mention is the provision that extended 
insurance may be computed on the 
basis of mortality not exceeding 130% 
of the C.S.O. Table. However, until this 
is permissible in all states it will prob- 
ably be impracticable for the present to 
take advz antage of it—at least for com- 
panies operating on a_ country-wide 
basis. 


Fall in Interest Rates 


In addition to the adoption of a new 


mort lity table and a new basis for 
nonforfeiture values, and of at least 
equal importance as a cause of the 


changes we are considering, is the fall 


in the interest rate. 

Since 1930, that is within a period of 
about 15 years, the net rate of interest 
earned by life insurance companies has 
been reduced roughly by one-third, 
from about 44%% to about 3%, while 
during the past five years the reduction 
has been from an average of 3.61% in 
1940 to 3.07% in 1945, a fall of 15%. 


Such a rapid reduction is unprece- 
dented. Furthermore, the over-all 
earned rate will continue to fall until 


the rates obtainable on new investments 
are no longer below those earned on 
existing investments. In the meantime, 
there seems to be little hope of any 
material improvement in the yield on 
new investments and the need for lower- 
ing of interest assumptions for pre- 
miums and reserves is obvious. 


In determining what the new interest 
assumption should be it is clear that 
we cannot expect to maintain the same 
margins as were practicable in the past. 
A clear margin of % in the case of 
participating policies, which is much 
less than the margin which existed dur- 
ing long periods in the past would 
probably it~ an interest assumption 
of less than 2%. So far as I am aware, 
no company is ’ contemplating such a 
reduction in its interest assumption. It 
may be reasonable to believe that with 
interest rates as low as they are now 
the possibility of a further nM A re- 
duction may be disregarded and that a 
smaller margin for expenses, losses and 
excess interest dividends than were for- 


merly thought desirable can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Against this it must be remembered 
that in addition to a large interest mar- 
gin we have had in the past very sub- 
stantial margins from mortality and 
loadings and it is very fortunate that we 
have had these margins. They have 
been and are much more than sufficient 
to absorb any deficiency in interest 
which is at all likely to occur. How- 
~~ with the adoption of the C.S.O. 

lable, the mortality margins are greatly 
reduced'w hile with increasing costs and 
inflationary trends the loading margins 
are likewise reduced and under certain 
not impossible conditions could be very 
seriously reduced. A conservative view 
as to the future interest rate seems 
therefore very desirable if not essential. 

The fact is that we are facing a new 
set of conditions under which we must 
either operate on lower margins or make 
quite radical changes in our assump- 
tions as to the interest rate and as to 
the amounts required for expenses and 
contingencies. The answer is that we 
must operate on lower margins—not 
lower than we have now but lower than 
when the present bases were adopted. 
This is justifiable on two grounds— 
first because lower margins are ade- 
quate—the margins formerly maintained 
were in general artificially and unne- 
cessarily high, and second because the 
consequences of maintaining such high 
margins (by adopting a very low in- 
terest rate and increasing loadings ) 
would be very far-reaching not only in 
increasing premiums and reserves but 
in regard to the effect on dividends and 
cash values. 

So far as the interest assumption is 
concerned, present indications are that 
manv companies will adopt a 244% basis 
for reserves and values; some will adopt 
24% and a few may go as low as 2%. 
In those companies which adopt a 
2%4% or 2%% basis, premium rates may 
wy on a basis sufficient to support re- 
serves at a lower interest rate so that, 
if it is later found necessary to reduce 
the interest rate for reserves, no in- 
crease in premiums will be required 
while the same cash values could be 
continued under the “differential” pro- 
vision. 

The practical effect of these changes 
on premiums, reserves, nonforfeiture 


values and dividends will now be briefly 
stated. 
Premiums: The effect on premiums 


may be summarized as follows: 

Change to a modern mortality table 
with lower mortality rates decreases net 
premiums. Reduction in the interest 
assumption increases them. The net 
change therefore depends on the extent 
of reduction in the interest rate. 

The difference in mortality rates be- 
tween the American Experience and the 
C.S.O. Tables is so great at ages below 
30 that on some plans such as Term, 
Ordinary Life and long-term endow- 
ments the change in mortality table 
with a simultaneous reduction of as 
much as 1% in the interest rate does not 
increase premiums at all at the lower 
ages. At the lowest ages premiums on 
such plans are actually reduced by such 
a change. Where the reduction in in- 
terest is from 3% to 2\%4% there would 
be decreases or only small increases for 
these plans up to about age 40. 


At the higher ages the difference be- 
tween the two tables rapidly diminishes 
so that almost any reduction in the 
interest rate results in higher premiums. 

The net effect is greatest on limited 
payment policies—-particularly where 
the term of insurance is long or the 
premium-paying period short. This is 
because the cost of insurance over a 
long period is being discounted and 
spread over a short period so that the 
element of interest is very important. 

These remarks apply to net premiums, 
There will also be a general change in 


-amounts in 





the system of loadings since the old 
percentage basis would give inadequate 
many cases at low ages 

where the net premiums are decreased. 
Most companies will adopt a percentage 

plus constant basis which will tend to 
give about the same loadings as before. 

Two additional changes which will 
tend to increase premiums will be made 
by some companies: 

(1) provision for immediate payment 
of claims instead of the traditional basis 
of assumed payment at the end of the 
year of death; and 

(2) provision for refund of a pro rata 
of the annual premium from date of 
death to next premium due date. 

The latter requires a rather substan- 
tial addition to the premium (or a 
corresponding reduction in the dividend) 
and is, in my opinion, neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

Most companies which do not already 
do so will probably provide for non- 
deduction of any fractional premiums 
not due at date of death. At present 
there is a lack of uniformity in this re- 
spect which leads to misunderstanding 
and trouble. 


Reserves 


A reduction in the interest assumption 
and a change to the C.S.O. Table both 
have the effect of increasing aggregate 
reserves. This involves several impor- 
tant practical questions such as the ef- 
fect on the accumulation of surplus and 
on cash values and dividends. 

It may not be obvious why a change 
to a table showing lower mortality rates 
should result in higher reserves. This 
will be easily understood by consider- 
ing how the first year reserve (for ex- 
ample) is arrived at. The reserve at 
the end of the first policy year consists 
of the net premium plus interest at the 
assumed rate less cost of insurance at 
the tabular rate. At most ages the re- 
duction in net premium on the C.S.O. 
Table is less than the reduction in the 
cost of insurance—very much less at 
low ages where the mortality rate by 
the C.S.O. Table is only about one-third 
of that by the American Experience 
Table. For example, in the case of an 
Ordinary Life policy issued at age 25 
the net premium (3% basis) is reduced 
by $2.77 while the first year cost. of 
insurance is reduced by $5.14 resulting 
in a net nae in the first year fe- 
serve of $2.28. 

It is evident, therefore, that a change 
to C.S.O. accompanied by a reduction 
in the interest assumption greatly in- 
creases the amount which must be bor- 
rowed from surplus to establish the 
first year reserves on new_ business. 
This is not too serious a matter for the 
larger and well-established companies 
which have adequate surplus funds and 
a substantial annual contribution to sur- 
plus from comewal business. However, 
in conjunction with the effect on cash 
values and dividends it is sufficient to 
form a deterrent to the adoption of a 
lower interest rate than seems abso- 
lutely necessary. 

These considerations suggest the pos- 
sibility of adopting the Modified Pre- 
liminary Term basis, i.e., the Commis- 
sioners’ Valuation Method, for policies 
on the new table. Time does not permit 
me to discuss that question except to 
say that such a step would have some 
very substantial advantages and that 
the Commissioners’ Method is not only 
financially sound but is more realistic 
than the net level premium basis. The 
main deterrents to such a change are 
(1) the “stigma” attaching to a basis 
calling for lower reserves and (2) the 
requirement in the laws of some states, 
including New York, that where it is 
used the policy must contain the quite 
misleading and incorrect statement that 
the first year’s insurance is term in- 
surance. The standard law does not re- 
quire such a statement while the name 
“Commissioners’ Method”—for the new 
M.P.T. basis—largely “removes the 
curse” of any supposed “stigma.” It 
might seem, therefore, that this would 
be a good time to get rid of the arti- 
ficiality and disadvantages of the net 
level premium basis. However, the 
standard laws are not, as yet, effective 
in all states and it seems very unlikely 


— 


that such a change in method o/ valua. 
tion will be made except in ‘ olate; 
instances. 
Nonforfeiture Values 
So far as the field is concerted th, 
greatest impact of the change i) mor. 


tality table and interest rate is ‘1 re. 
gard to nonforfeiture values and divi. 
dends. 

Cash values will, in general, be !siche; 


and in many instances very materially 
higher than formerly and as a! ead 
stated will, for most plans and ages 


be required after two instead of thre 
years’ premiums have been paid. Thy 
increase is due, in general, to three 
things: (1) as a practical matter the 
cash value is still to a consideral ex- 
tent tied to the reserve—in spite of the 
Guertin Committee’s principle tha! cash 
values should be divorced from fe. 
serves—and reserves are increased: un- 
der the new laws the cash value inus 
equal the reserve—on the nonforfeiture 
basis—when all premiums have )een 
paid; besides in most cases the nonfor- 
feiture basis will be the same as the 
reserve basis, thus giving relatively high 





values; (2) the use of a lower interest 
rate, and (3) the fact that minimum 
values under the standard laws are 


usually higher and in many cases much 
higher than under the former statutes. 

I think there has been some impres- 
sion that the new laws allow the com- 
panies to deduct higher — surrender 
charges. It is true that in the earl 

ears the effective surrender charge may 
be more than $25 per $1,000 and also 
that the company may use a higher 
interest basis for nonforfeiture values 
than for reserves. The principal com- 
panies, however, always have paid and 
will continue to pay higher values than 
the minimums and, as already stated 
most, if not all, will use the same basis 
for reserves and values. 

It may be of interest to give one or 
two examples of the changes in mini- 
mum values. In the case of an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35 the present 
absolute minimum cash value in the 
fifth year (A. E. 3%% Illinois Standard 
reserve less $25) is $26. The a 
under the standard law (C.S 3Y 
Adjusted Premium Method) is ie 5 
the tenth year the minimum values are 
$100 and $125 respectively and in the 
20th year, $277 and $306. 

Where the company holds N.L.P. 3% 
reserves and uses (under the new laws) 
the same interest basis for nonforfeiture 
values, the respective minimums are 
$43 and $47 in the fifth year; $121 and 
$135 in the tenth year and $302 and $323 
in the twentieth year. 

The effect of the new mortality basis 
on paid-up and extended insurance 
values is very great at the lower at- 
tained ages—even with a lower interest 
basis—even if advantage i is taken of the 
130% rule for extended insurance. Thus, 
for the policy cited the statutory mini- 
mum period of extended insurance in 
the fifth year is nearly doubled. 

It may be felt that in view of the 
relatively small changes in premium 
rates and the impact of high values on 
dividends, such increases are undesir- 
able. The fact is, however, that the 
standard laws set an entirely new pat- 
tern for nonforfeiture values. The only 
ways of holding down these increases 
are (1) to use as high an interest basis 
for reserves as seems justifiable, (2) to 
take advantage of the differential in in- 
terest rates permitted between reserves 
and values, (3) to use the full expense 
allowances. permitted by the standard 
law. The indications are that none of 
the principal companies will use a hizh- 
er reserve rate than 214%, that few, ii 
any, will use a higher rate for values 
and that most will base their new vali 1¢s 
on lower initial expenses than the mexi- 
mum and will aJow a cash value of the 
full reserve after 15 or 20 years--in 
some cases, less. Smaller increases in 
values can be obtained by holding re- 
serves on the Commissioners’ basis in- 
stead of the N.L.P. basis but as I have 
already indicated, very few companies 
appear to be prepared to take this step 

Dividends and the Cost of Insurance 

Recent trends in mortality and_in- 
terest have tended to “flatten” the divi- 
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dend scale, particularly where, as is 
usual, a dividend formula of the contri- 
bution type is used. With the American 
Experience Table mortality gains are 
relatively large at the lower attained 
ages and thus, in general, at the shorter 
durations. 

The excess interest factor, which for- 
was sufficient to produce divi- 


merl\ 

dends increasing with duration on all 
types of policies has rapidly diminished 
and, in some cases, vanished. An in- 


creasing scale under these circumstances 
can only be maintained by continuing 
an unjustifiably high dividend interest 
rate or, Where the situation is not too 
acute, by adopting a more steeply 
sraded expense charge. For high-re- 
serve policies such as endowments it is 
becoming increasingly difficult or im- 
possible to avoid an actually decreasing 
scale at the longer durations. While 
there is nothing wrong with this theo- 
retically, policyholders naturally fail to 
understand the reasons for it and there 
is apt to be resulting dissatisfaction. 

Under the new basis, still assuming 
the contribution system, the pattern of 
dividends will be radically altered. 
Gains from mortality will be greatly re- 
duced at the lower ages and shorter 
durations and will tend to be more uni- 
form. The assumption of a lower in- 
terest rate will presumably reestablish 
a substantial excess interest factor. This 
will not make much difference in the 
early policy years but will make a big 
difference in the later years. The gen- 
eral pattern of the dividend scale—on 
the contribution plan—will thus have 
two characteristics. First, it will be a 
“steep” scale showing satisfactory in- 
creases with duration, and second, early 
dividends will be relatively small with 
early net costs generally higher than 
before. The latter may not be a desir- 
able change from a practical standpoint 
but the fact is that early dividends con- 
sist largely of the difference between 
actnal and expected mortality and this 
difference is very radically reduced by 
the adoption of the C.S.O. Table. The 
increase in early net costs can, and in 
many cases will, be mitigated by the 
adoption of a more level expense charge 
by duration. 

In some companies higher early divi- 
dends may be obtained by the use of 
an “experience premium” type of for- 
mula which levels out assumed surplus 
gains from mortality and loading. I 
cannot discuss that system here except 
to say that in my opinion such a method 
is not consistent with the basic prin- 
ciples of the contribution plan. Others 
can no doubt, present good arguments 
for it. 


Assuming that the pattern of the divi- 
dend scale is altered in the manner in- 
dicated and that the actual experience 
factors are unaltered, the general effect 
on the net cost to policyholders as com- 
pared with the old basis may be broad- 
ly stated as folows: 

Policy terminated by death: Higher 
cost if death occurs in the earlier years; 
lower if in later years. 

Policy terminated by surrender: Not 
much change in cost if surrendered in 
early years—higher cash values tending 
to offset lower dividends; lower costs 
if surrendered at longer durations. 

Ii will be seen that the new basis will 
be generally more favorable to sur- 
rendering policies as a class and con- 
sequently less favorable for non-sur- 
rendering policies, other things being 
equal. Also, it will be more favorable 
as to cost for policies of long duration 
and less favorable for those of short 
duration, These features are inherent 
In the new basis. They may be modified 
to some extent by practical expedients 
but will exist to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent in all companies. 


Optional Settlement Guarantees 


shall conclude with the statement 
0! a few facts in regard to the basis 
Ol optional settlement guarantees which 
ecommend to your serious considera- 


When optional settlements were 
generally adopted some forty years ago 


the interest guarantee was no more 
than a nominal figure. If some assump- 
tion had not been necessary as a basis 
for instalment settlements I doubt 
whether any guarantee would have been 
made as to interest. 

2. Guarantee in contracts issued to- 
day may be in operation as much as a 
hundred years hence. 

3. Some companies have, in recent 
years, experienced substantial losses be- 
cause of these guarantees and will con- 
tinue to do so. In at least two instances 
dividends have been reduced on such 
policies to offset these losses. 

4. As to the life income option, the 
mortality among beneficiaries has been 
progressively unfavorable from a finan- 
cial standpoint, resulting in losses also 
from mortality. 

5. Experience proves that there is a 
very substantial difference between the 
mortality experience of those payees 
who had a choice of settlement and 
those who had not. This difference may 
be as much currently as is represented 
by four or five years’ difference in age. 

6. Some margin is necessary for ex- 
penses and losses and is desirable for 
dividends on participating settlements. 

7. The present average yield on new 
investments is, perhaps, about 234% 


Institute Meets December 11 
The annual meeting of the Institute 
of Life Insurance will be held Wednes- 
December 11, at the Waldorf-As- 
New York. The date has 
been selected to fit into the schedule 
of life insurance meetings to be held 
in the city during the week, which regu- 
larly attract company executives from 
all parts of the country and Canada. 


day, 
toria Hotel, 


with little prospect of improvement. 

Past errors in judgment may be ex- 
cused. To repeat the same errors would 
be inexcusable. My conclusion is that, 
unless action has already been taken, a 
downward revision of optional settle- 
ment guarantees is clearly indicated and 
should not be evaded because of false 
optimism or by competitive considera- 
tions. The first consideration in all our 
operations is security and the ability to 
pay under the most adverse conditions 
which may reasonably be anticipated. 

If in addressing this Association I 
close on a discouraging note it -_ 
shows that I am no salesman but I do 
so because of the importance of this 
matter and its relation to sound man- 
agement and because of the influence 
which you have in your companies. 


Hoey & Ellison Agency 


Production Contest Winner 

In a nationwide sales contest held by 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, the New 
York City General Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc., of 118 William 
Street, won in its division with a total 
of $1,156,000 of paid-for business all pro- 
full time 
the five weeks’ period, September 23 to 
October 


Agency, 


duced by its organization in 

26 inclusive. 

were Har- 

Montone, E. R. 

J. Meyer 
four of 


The leaders in the agency 
Charles P. 
Burry, S. kK. Bernard, 
and William I. 


mentioned 


vey Treat, 
Clarence 
The 
Edwin J. 


Rice. first 


and Phelps, 
president and manager of the agency, 
will join thirty-eight other top produc- 
tion leaders from the company’s nation- 
wide agency force in a trip to New 
Orleans to attend a sales conference and 
to witness the Notre Dame-Tulane foot- 
ball game on November 23. 

Over $350,000 of the New York 
agency’s total business during this period 
was produced by five new, full time men 
whose contracts all date since June 1, 
1946. 


those 





they are doing. 








More than one reason has been given for the current boom in life 
insurance production and some of them are probably correct. In 
assigning reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life business 
which has swamped the underwriting and issue departments 
throughout recent months let us not forget to give a fair share of 
the credit to the efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who 
writes the application. In common with the majority of American 
life companies, the Washington National has experienced a gratify- 
ing increase in paid-for volume. We take this opportunity to con- 


gratulate our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid job 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
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Randall Tells of Agents’ 
Stabilizing Influence 


ADDRESSES HARTFORD ASS’N 





Travelers’ Cos. President Urges Spread- 
ing of Doctrine of Wise 
Systematic Savings 





Members of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association were urged to con- 
tinue their stabilizing influence upon 
the American economy by spreading 
their doctrine of wise systematic savings 
through insurance last week, by Jesse 
W. Randall, president of the Travelers 
Insurance Companies. He said: 

“The American public will be grateful 
when the inevitable readjustment comes, 
that money you have urged them to 
put away into war bonds and life insur- 
ance will be their cushion to carry them 
through the period when our economy 
is regaining its equilibrium.” 

Stating that life insurance salesmen 
are preservers of private enterprise, Mr. 
Randall cited Connecticut’s role in the 
development of private enterprise which 
has brought the U. S. more economic 
freedom in the past 150 years than 
any other people have ever enjoyed. He 
recounted Connecticut’s part in the 
legalization and = simplifying of the 
process of chartering the limited liability 
corporation and its major function in 
the development of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

He said that without the limited liabili- 
ty corporation and the widespread utili- 
zation of insurance that it would not 
have been possible to build up our huge 
transportation, manufacturing, mining 
and banking facilities because there 


would have been no venture capital forth-_ 


coming unless the investors had been 
assured that their liability could not 
exceed the amounts of their investments. 


Must Strengthen Private Enterprise 


“We must strengthen our private en- 
terprise, improve it and make it more 
highly competitive,” he said, and warned 
that communism and a severe depression 
are the two threats to private enterprise 
that would ruin our democratic system. 

“Private enterprise and Communism 
are on trial before the rest of the world. 
I am convinced that if we can make 
our private enterprise system produce a 
greater, more widespread and more sus- 
tained prosperity than the Russians are 
able to produce under Communism, those 
nations of the world now under Commu- 
nist domination will choose to follow our 
system rather than that of Russia.” 

“A brief period of readjustment holds 
no threat for the future of private en- 
terprise. We must expect something of 
that kind within the near future. But 
another long and severe depression such 
as we experienced in the ‘Thirties’ might 
well be fatal. If we are to avoid this kind 
of depression we must also avoid the 
wildly speculative booms that end in 
such depressions.” 

Noting the many services of the life 
insurance salesmen to their clients, he 
urged the underwriters to continue their 
efforts in persuading the American 
people towards a more saving economy. 
“The more saving and the less spending 
that we can persuade the American 
people to do during a boom, the more 
spending they can offord to do when 
the boom period has passed.” 

He said that for the past five years 
the life insurance salesmen have been 
combating inflation and thus exerting a 
great stabilizing influence on the national 
economy, by helping to curb the boom. 
“You have been persuading people to 
take the dollars that they might have 
used to bid against each other in the 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 


Columbian National Names 
Little Training Director 


Columbian National Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert E. 
Little as director of training. Mr. 
Little, a World War II veteran, has 
been associated with the company since 
his return from the Marines in October, 
1945. His experience, in addition to life 
insurance sales work, includes instruc- 
tion in the fields of salesmanship, char- 
acter analysis, and job selection. A 
graduate of the University of Denver, 
he undertook graduate study at Kansas 
State prior to becoming instructor in 
the Kansas Public School system. He 
later became educational advisor and 
field secretary for a Western business 
college. 

Since joining the Columbian National 
field force, Mr. Little has twice quali- 
fied for the Star Producers Club, has 
been a national monthly leader, and has 
been listed consistently on production 
honor rolls. 





National Life Keeps Scale 


National Life of Vermont will retain 
next year its present dividend scale and 
surplus interest rate, according to an- 
nouncement of President Elbert S. 
Brigham. This will make the fifth year 
that National Life has maintained the 
same dividend scale and surplus interest 
rate notwithstanding that interest rates 
generally have been decreasing. The 
rate of interest to be paid in 1947 on 
proceeds left with the company and on 
dividends held at interest is continued 
at 3.3%. 





overcrowded, understocked consumer 
markets and put them into life insurance 
where they can’t exert any influence on 
the price level.” 


Reserves of Purchasing Power 


Mr. Randall pointed to the substantial 
reserves of purchasing power, in the 
form of cash values on their life insur- 
ance, war bonds and bank deposits, set 
up by the American people as the eco- 
nomic wall which can prevent the inevi- 
table readjustment from becoming a 
long and severe depression. 

He warned that if private enterprise 
ceases to exist that our individual eco- 
nomic and political freedom is almost 
certain to go with it. 

Mr. Randall paid tribute to the great 
ability of the life insurance salesmen 
and their great effort in selling life 
insurance in the United States. Pointing 
to his experience in the insurance busi- 
ness and his early youth on a farm the 
Travelers president stated, “We of the 
home office staffs like to think that 
the presence of big head offices in Hart- 
ford has been a factor in making home 
folks receptive to the whole insurance 
idea but we always have to admit that 
no crop ever harvests itself whether 
it be hay or life insurance.” 
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Must Keep in Touch With 


-Pension Plan, Says Fliess 
To assure maintenance of an employe 
benefit plan in maximum effectiveness 
the company’s executives must keep 
constant personal contact with the plan 
in the light of changing economic con- 
ditions and developments in idustrial re- 
lations management, said W. S. Fliess 
of Johnson & Higgins, in addressing 
the conference on pension plans held in 
Philadelphia last week. “Only by keep- 
ing their fingers on the pulse can man- 
agement be in a position to improve or 
alter the plan promptly as changing con- 
ditions dictate,” he said. 





National Life of Vermont 
October Gain Is 40.53% 


October results in the sale of new 
life insurance announced by the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont showed a gain 
of 40.53% over October 1945. The sales 
for the month were $9,847,661 as com- 
pared with $7,007,713 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago and this 
brings the sales for the first ten months 
of the year up to $90,281,808 as com- 
pared with $62,184,264 in 1945 or a gain 
of 45.18%. . 

Superintendent of Agencies D. Bobb 
Slattery in announcing these figures 
points out that for the first ten months 
of 1946 the gain in insurance in force 
was $70,614,376, bringing the total in- 
surance in force as of October 31 up 
to $811,203,074. 

The Wells Agency, New York, was 
the leading agency in sales for October. 





LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR REPORT 


The Leyendecker-Schnur Agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, paid for a 
total of $1,360,627 during October, bring- 
ing the total for the first ten months 
of this year to $13,679,802. 
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Life 
Insurance 


Juvenile 


Three Hartford Groups 


To Hold Joint Meeting 

The Hartford Chapter, CLU, Hartford 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion and the Life Supervisors Associa- 
tion of Hartford will hold a joint meet- 
ing November 20. Speaker will be 
Francis P. McGuire, attorney, Connecti- 
cut General Life. Mr. McGuire will dis- 


cuss Use of Settlement Options in 
Estate Planning. 





NAME H. P. MacGILLIVRAY 
Announcement was made of the re- 
tirement of E. A. Uhl and the appoint- 
ment of Harold P. MacGillivray to suc- 
ceed Mr. Uhl as cashier and chief agent 
in Montreal for the Mutual Life of New 
York. Mr. Uhl retired under the com- 
pany’s security plan. A member of the 
Mutual Life since 1916, Mr. MacGilli- 
vray has spent his entire career repre- 
senting the company’s Canadian branches in 
the capacity of special agent or cashier. 
Mr. Uhl, who completed forty-six 
years of service with the company last 
June, spent the major portion of his 
business career in the Dominion, and 
has been in charge of the Montreal 
office since 1937. 





PASSES BILLION DOLLAR MARK 
Passing the billion dollar mark for 
the first time, Ordinary Life insurance 
in force with the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines reached $1,002,290,000 at the end 
of October. Just about one year ago 
the company passed the billion dollar 
mark for total life insurance in force 
and that figure now stands at $1,119,- 
750,000. Group life insurance in force 
now stands at $117,460. To accomplish 
this the company wrote a_ paid-for 
volume of $10,650,000 of Ordinary and 
$2,785,000 of Group during October. This 
represents an increase of $4,075,000 in 
the amount of Ordinary insurance writ- 
ten over the same month a year ago. 





ADMITTED TO ALC MEMBERSHIP 

The Pacific National Life, Salt Lake 
City, has been admitted to membership 
in the American Life Convention. The 
convention now has 210 member com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 





UNION CENTRAL SALES AHEAD 

The Union Central Lite reports that 
October was the most productive 
October in the past fifteen years—29% 
above the sales volume for October 1°45. 
The increase ower the corresponding 
period a year ago is 45%. 
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J. H. Shreiner Outlines 
Retirement Plan Costs 


MANY PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 





Says Costs of a Retirement Plan Are 
Determined by Design, Not by 
Method of Financing 





J. H. Shreiner of Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby, Inc., in an address 
delivered at a conference on employe 
pension and profit-sharing plans last 
week in Philadelphia, said that the costs 
of a retirement plan are determined 
primarily by the design of the plan and 
not by the method of financing which 
is employed. ‘Tt must always be sure 
that a retirement plan will have a cost 
consisting of the benefits which are 
paid, plus the expenses of operating the 
plan, less the amount of any employe 
contributions, and less the interest 
earned on the funds set aside for the 
purpose of paying the benefits,” he said. 
‘It therefore follows that in the ul- 
timate the highest costs will be at- 
tended to the plan providing the great- 
est benefits.” 

Continuing, Mr. Shreiner said: 

“The earliest retirement plans did not 
anticipate the amounts that would have 
to be exnended to provide retirement 
benefits. The benefits were provided on 
a disbursement basis as a supplement 
to the pavroll. The amount of such an- 
nual pavments increased verv rapidly 
in practically every instance where such 
a procedure was employed. The rapid 
increase in the amount of annual pay- 
ments demonstrated the need for antici- 
patins the amounts of benefits to be 
provided in future vears and to cur- 
rently set aside funds for the purnose 
of paving such henefits on the dates 
when they respectively became payable. 
“Various procedures have been em- 
ploved for the purpose of funding such 
retirement income payments. The prin- 
cipal procedures embodied the use of 
uninsured trust funds, or Group annuity 
contracts, Or insurance company con- 
tracts providing a combination of life 
insurance and annuity benefits, or com- 
binations of life insurance and unin- 
sured trusts. The amount of money to 
be set aside initially to fund retirement 
plans on these various bases are, in the 
instance of insured procedures, a reflec- 


S tion of the rates charged by the insur- 


ance company or companies selected as 
insurers of the plan. In the trusteed 
procedures, the amounts set aside are 
a reflection of assumptions which have 
been made as to mortality, interest 
earnings, and the expenses of operating 
the plan. 

“In some instances the determination 
of the amount to be paid into a plan 
initially has also been influenced by an 
anticipation of labor turnover. Where 
turnover ~ not been anticipated the 
funds which have been put up in respect 
of employes who do not qualify for 
retirement benefits will be released and 
be subject to reapplication for the bene- 
fit of such other continuing employes 
as do qualify for retirement benefits. 

“There is considerable latitude as to 
the assumption that may be employed, 
and it must necessarily follow that the 
use of the greatest number of optimistic 
assumptions must be productive of the 
lowest initial deposits in the retirement 
fund. Good retirement plan practice, 
however, dictates that conservatism 
should be the guiding principle in the 
selec tion of the assumptions which will 
determine the amounts to be deposited 
in the fund. The costs of the retirement 
plan will be the same, regardless of the 
assumptions that have been employed, 
for, as was stated in the first place, the 
true costs of the retirement plan will 
be the amount of the benefits provided, 
plus the costs of administering the plan, 
less the amount of any employe con- 
tributions, less the amount of any inter- 
est earned on the fund.” 





. Frias Beltran, first vice president, 
Uni y Mutual Life & Accident, Los An- 
geles, recently celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. 


LIFE a7 


UNION MUTUAL INCREASES 

Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., for October showed 
a gain of 72.28% over that of October, 
1945, President Rolland E. Irish has an- 
nounced. Paid business for the first 
ten months of 1946 showed an increase 
of 33.85% over that of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Increases were also 
reported in the company’s Group life 
and in non-cancellable sickness and acci- 
dent business. 


LICENSED BY ARIZONA 


The Reserve Loan Life of Texas has 
been licensed by the state of Arizona. 
William Wiegand, formerly with the 
company in Gatesville, Texas, has been 
appointed general agent with headquar- 
ters in Tucson. 





JOHN F. KEARNS DEAD AT 73 


John F. Kearns, 73, a representative 
of the Travelers at West Hartford, died 
last week at a Hartford hospital. 


NAMED IOWA MANAGER 


Ellis McCabe of Des Moines has been 
appointed Iowa state manager of the 
North Star Life Insurance Society to 
succeed Clark E. Moore, who resigned 
to join the Northern Trust Insurance Co. 





REPORTS RECORD OCTOBER 

The Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., announced that the October 
paid business was the largest in the 
history of the company for the month. 








/ 
ENLARGING: 


You will always find Bankers National 


enlarging—whether it is field organi- 


zation or service to it. 


Every new policy or sales help is 


designed solely to help our field men 


make more money consistently. 


For 


example, our new Accident and Health 
Department has added hundreds of 








dollars to the earnings of our field men. 
In addition, if a slump in the life busi- 
ness comes, their every year pyramiding 
renewal commissions on this business 
will offset a good part of their loss of 


life insurance commissions. 


Grow with a growing company 


Beanbers 
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Dr. E.W. Beckwith’s 30th Anniversary 


Dr. Edgar W. Beckwith, one of the 
best known persons in the life insurance 
medical field, who is associate medi- 
cal director of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, has been with the 
Equitable thirty years. On the day of 
his anniversary he received a_ large 
leather brief case from office associates. 
\lso, there were flowers and many let- 
ters of good wishes. 

Born in Brooklyn Dr. Beckwith was 
son of the former secretary of the 
Bradstreet Company, which office he 
held for thirty-seven of the fifty years 
he was with the organization. The fam- 
ily moved to East Orange, N. J., and 


aiter attending public schools there Ed- 
gar W. went to Princeton for two years 
and later to New York University where 
he was graduated in 1909 with the de- 
eree of B.S. He received an M.D. de- 
eree from College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, in 1913. 


His internship was at St. Luke’s and the 


Lying-In Hospital, New York. 
World War I Experience 
After practicing in Bronxville, N. Y., 
for two ome he joined the Army in 


World War I and went abroad with the 
\merican Expeditionary Force. — In 
France he became a major in the medi- 


cal corps. His services were in the Ar- 
gonne major action and in the Mont- 
didier-Noyen defense. 


Returning to private practice in 
Bronxville for a time he then moved to 
New York City where he was in general 
practice. 

Dr. Beckwith was first employed bv 
the Equitable Society in November, 1916, 


as an examiner. Upon his return from 
France he served as an_ underwriter. 
Since 1923 he has devoted all of his 


GRAND RAPIDS ASS’T MANAGER 


Arthur 
an assistant 
Rapids agency of the 
New York, according to an 
ment by Charles E. Brown, manager of 
the agency. Mr. Kinsman joined the 
Mutual Life in 1945 and this year gained 
membership in the National Field Club, 
an organization for the company’s lead- 
ing representatives. He is a graduate 
of Central State Teachers College. 


Kinsman has been appointed 
manager of the Grand 
Mutual Life of 
announce- 


BUFFALO MANAGERS MEET 

The Buffalo Life Managers Associa- 
tion opened its 1946-47 program with a 
dinner meeting recently. Stanley H. 
Jevins, manager, Home Life at Buffalo, 
spoke on “Modern Agency Building and 
Selection,” Allan W. Carpenter, general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, was chairman 
ot the program. A reception preceding 
the dinner was held in honor of the 
new president, Dean H. Taylor, manager, 
Equitable Society. 


BERKSHIRE GAINS CONTINUE 


Paid life insurance for October of 


Berkshire Life increased 21% _ over 
October 1945. Paid life insurance for the 
first ten months of this year increased 


29% over the 
last year. The 


corresponding period of 
company has had forty- 
four consecutive months of increased 
production over corresponding months 
of previous years. 


JOSEPH W. ROSENBAUM DIES 

Joseph W. Rosenbaum, 76, who repre- 
sented the Union Central Life’s Charles 
B. Knight Agency in Newark, for the 
past twenty-one years died recently. He 
is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


William H. McGrath, manager of Co- 
iumbus agency, Union Central Life, has 
announced the appointment of Robert 
T. Cull as agency supervisor of the Co- 
lumbus area. Mr. Cull has been a mem- 
ber of the Columbus agency since 1941. 





working time to life insurance matters. 
He became assistant medical director 
of the Society in January, 1938, and 
was made associate medical director 
on April 16, 1945. 

With the Association of Life In- 


surance Medical Directors he has been 
on the committee of admissions for a 
number of years. To that association he 
contributed to the proceedings in 1937 
a paper on Black Goycosuria (sugar in 
the urine). 


Helped on NSLI Forms 


He is one of the members of the com- 
mittee of three from the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors who 
have been asked by the NSLI section 
of Veterans Administration for coun- 
sel in drafting of application forms and 
underwriting rules for NSLI. 

Dr. Beckwith lives in Bayside, L. I. 
He has two sons, John W. and Stuart 
S. The former was in the air service 
for three years during World War II 
and is now attending the Academy of 
Aviation. Stuart is a Coast Guard cadet 
at New London, Conn. 


Cont’] Assurance Names 

Fairfield & Ellis 
AS BOSTON GENERAL AGENTS 
Col. Walter J. Flanagan Made Manager 


of Expanded Life Department of the 
Agency; His Prominence 





The appointment of Fairfield & Ellis, 
large Boston agency, as its general 
agents has been announced by the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co. This is the first 
appointment to be made by the Con- 
tinental since receiving its license to do 
business in Massachusetts, and Harlow 
G. Brown, vice president of the com- 
expressed his satisfaction this 
week in the new arrangement with an 
agency as widely and favorably known 
in New England as Fairfield & Ellis. 

In keepine with the new appointment, 
Fairfield & Ellis has expanded its life 
insurance department, located in its new 
building at 60 Congress St., and has 
appointed Col. Walter J. Flanagan as 
manager of that department. 

An insurance broker since 1935, Col. 


pany, 


nd 


Flanagan is widely known for hi: mili. 
tary service in the Massachuset:s Na- 
tional Guard and for his public 


rvi 

to the Commonwealth of Massach setts 
During World War II he was on sctiye 
duty from January, 1941 until 1's fe. 
lease at the close of the war when he 
became division inspector and cl. ef oj 
staff of the Massachusetts State Cuard 


Later he was appointed assistan: ad. 
jutant general of Massachusetts hich 
post he resigned last May. Ther: upon 
Col. Flanagan actively reentered tii: in- 
surance business, specializing jy; life 
insurance. 

Among his affiliations, he is adiutan; 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Co. of Massachusetts; senior vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Nati onal 
Guard Association, and a member oj 
the Randolph school committee for the 
past six years. 





OLD LINE LIFE INCREASES 

At the close of September life insur- 
ance in force of Old Line Life, Milvwau- 
kee, totaled $105,518.412, a net gain of 
$4,634,213. In the nine-month period new 
life insurance sales amounted to $7,463- 
639, an increase of 38% compared to the 
same period last year. 














LN L representa- 
tives serve the 
public in 42 of 
the 48 states, Ha- 
waii, Philippines, 
Canal Zone, and 
Puerto Rico. 


and 





“Naw! The Grass 
Ain't Greener In 
The Other Field..” 


Like the wise old farmer, the 
LNL man knows "It ain't." He 
has a foot in each field and 
he can tell. 
not being able to reap from 

the fertile fields of "par," 

of being barred from harvest- 

ing the crop of "guaranteed 

low cost" business bother him 
not a whit. He has both "Par" 
“Non-Par" 







The problems of 


in his kit — 


complete lines of each. The 
LNL man is equipped to sell 
what each individual situation 
demands. 
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| LOUIS BEHR DIES AT 40 


Long a Million Dollar Writer, He 


Was Chairman of Round 
Table Last Year 


Louis Behr, one of the outstanding 
agents of Group life and pension trusts 
in America, died in a Chicago hospital 
after five months’ illness. He was forty. 

\fier graduating from Rockford High 





LOUIS BEHR 


School, Rockford, Ill., he took his de- 
eree at the University of Wisconsin in 
1928. While in that college he was cap- 
tain of the university basketball team. 
the Equitable Society in 
Chicago in 1929. He became a million 
dollar writer in 1932. He was 
assistant manager of the Lustgartei 
in Chicago in 1937 and as- 
sociate manager in 1939. He became 
a general agent in his own right in 1945, 

In 1943 he was elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and was a former chairman oi 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

In college Mr. Behr was first Jewish 
student to receive the Kenneth Sterling 
Day award for exemplifying the finest 
principles of Christian character among 
senior class. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Community 
Council of the Jewish Charities and 
was co-chairman of Jewish Welfare 
Fund drive. 

He was prominent in philanthropic 
and religious circles. He is survived by 
a widow, a daughter, a son and his 
mother. 


He joined 


made 


agency 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Dr. Jack A. End, recently released 
from active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has been appointed an assistant 
medical director of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dr. D. E. 
\. Wenstrand, medical director, an- 
nounced. 





J.T. ALLEN AGENCY NAMES TWO 
T. Allen, Sr., for over thirty-five 


years general agent for Kansas City 
Lite, announced that J. T. Allen, Jr. 
avd T. M. Wilson have become asso- 


icted with him in the management of 
Allen Agency, Colorado, Wyoming 
| Montana. 
FEDERAL LIFE SALES SCHOOL 
(he Federal Life conducted a one-day 
es school recently at Bay City, Mich., 
twenty-two central Michigan ren- 
sentatives. Spencer Keare, superin- 
tendent of agents, and executive vice 
sident, was the principal speaker. 


Richard L: Stastny, former naval of- 
ficer, is now associated with the Bos- 
ton- Partridge agency, New England 
\lutual, 





War Bonds and Life 
Insurance Main Savings 


LABOR STA TIST ICS REVEAL 





Analysis of Savings of American Urban 
Families in Moderate 
Income Groups 
War bonds and life insurance were 
the two main channels of savings used 
by American urban families in the mod- 
erate income groups during the war, ac- 
cording to an analysis of city family 
expenditures for 1944, made by the U. 

S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The city families of two or more per- 
sons, with net income after taxes be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500, averaging an 
income of $2,259, showed a net savings 
for the year of $122 or 5%. Life insur- 
ance premiums of this group averaged 
$70 and their war bond purchases aver- 

aaaes : ok 
aged $147, making a total of $217. The 
net savings were less than this, due to 
a shrinkage of other forms of savings. 

In the $2,500-$3,000 net income group, 
averaging $2,757, the net savings aver- 
aged $228 or more than 8%. Their life 
insurance premiums averaged $83, while 


their war bond purchases were $233, 
combining to make a total of $316, The 
net savings of this group were also less 
than the total of these two items, due 
to a shrinkage in other forms of savings. 

The families with net income of $3,000 
to $4,000, averaging $3,480, showed a 
net savings of $523, or 15% of the in- 
come. The life insurance premiums 
averaged $109, or 21% of the net savings. 
War bond purchases averaged $316. 
Other savings averaged $98. 

The families with income’ between 
$2,000 and $4,000 represented 51.7% of 
all families. 

In the case of families with net in- 
come of $5,000 and over, averaging $7,- 
595, the net savings were $2,836, or 37% 
of income. Their life insurance pre- 
miums averaged $263 or 9% of the sav- 
ings. War bond purchases averaged 
$1,206 and other savings averaged $1,367. 
Only 14.4% of the families were in this 
income group. 

All groups below the $2,000 net in- 
come level showed a net decrease in 
savings for the year, but in all cases 
between 5% and 15% of the gross in- 
come went into war bonds and life in- 
surance, with the latter in the most 
cases taking 3% to 4% of income. These 
families represented nearly 23% of total 
families. 








. this 


APPOINT REGIONAL MANAGER 
R. H. Moore has been ‘appointed re- 
gional manager at Lansing, Mich., of 
the central division of the Raleigh R 
Stotz Grand Rapids general agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life, according to an 
announcement by Mr. Stotz. Prior to 
is appointment Mr. Moore was a 
producer at Lansing for Ohio National 
Life. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Seven representatives of Bankers Life 
of Des Moines attended an advanced 
sales training school at the home office 
in Des Moines from November 4 to &. 
The school, third in the series of four 
for new salesmen, was under the direc- 
tion of T. H. Tomlinson, manager of 
sales promotion, assisted by Roy A. 
Frowick, educational supervisor. 

IOWA QUARTER-MILLION CLUB 
The Iowa Quarter-Million Dollar 
Club adopted a resolution favoring an 
agents’ qualification law at an all-day 
meeting held recently in Des Moines. 


Chairman Henry Meese, Davenport, an- 
nounced that the club’s annual meeting 
would be held at Des Moines May 19. 
Club membership is now at an all time 
high of 


106 members. 































































































Now More Than 
$500,000,000 In Force 
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An increase in five years 


of over $121,000,000 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. Rosperts, President 
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DEBATING THE ISSUES 

An encouraging factor in the general 
expansion of public relations efforts in 
the fire and casualty insurance fields is 
the current active debate in all parts of 
the country on the question of state 
regulation of insurance. Specifically this 
debate centers largely around the bills 
prepared by and advocated by the All- 
Industry Committee and the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Within less than two months from now 
the legislatures of most of the states 
in the nation will be in session for the 
last time before the moratorium granted 
the insurance business by Congress un- 
Public Law 15 expires. 

Strenuous efforts will be made in 
most states to pass legislation designed 
tc bring insurance rate regulatory laws 
to conform with the requirements of 
Public Law 15. There exists a tremen- 
dous difference of viewpoint as to how 
far regulatory legislation has to go to 
permit state control of insurance to con- 
undisturbed by direct 
For many weeks insur- 


der 


tinue relatively 
Federal action. 
ance company executives and attorneys, 
Insurance Commissioners, anil 
brokers and their spokesmen have been 
insurance 


agents 


before 

their 
which 
and at the 


appearing gatherings 


views on insurance 
safeguard public 
same time give the 
opportunity for 


to express 
regulation will 
interests 
insurance business an 
healthy growth. 

insurance 
been heard by 
men women 


read 


These viewpoints on regu- 
thousands of 
and many 
these argu- 
ments in the insurance press. It is safe 
that the rank and file of the 


business knows 


lation have 
insurance and 


more thousands have 


to state 
today 
insurance regulation 
are think- 
ing on this subject, something which not 
* did heretofore, as insurance laws 
almost within the prov- 
and committees of 
Now it is dif- 


insurance 
about 


more 
theories of 
than ever before. People 
man 
came entirely 
ince of attorneys 


companies and producers, 


ferent. Appeals for this or that type of 
insurance regulatory bill are reaching 
everyone in the business. 


These analyses are offered by men of 
keen intelligence and in the sharp de- 
bating many worthwhile ideas are pre- 
sented. When state legislative commit- 
tees meet early next year those who ap- 


the insurance business should 
be well informed on the merits and de- 
they 


pear from 


merits of the proposals discuss. 





Whatever the final results may be in the 
different states as to the extent of 
regulation of insurance, at least there 
is no opportunity for anyone to claim 
that legislative proposals were passed, 
or defeated, without adequate knowl- 
edge of the subject being available to 
everyone. 


RIGID REGULATORY BILLS 
OPPOSED 

The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, fortified by the sup- 
port of tien powerful interests includ- 
ing the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, is putting on an aggres~ 
sive battle against the rigid rate regua- 
latory features contained in the AIC- 
Conunissioners’ bills. The fight prom- 
ises to be one of the most determined 
ever staged in the insurance arena, es- 
pecially as some of the largest casualty 
general agents of the country are mem- 
bers of this association. 

Despite the fact that its proposal, as 
submitted by Judge E. W. Sawyer, was 
decisively voted down by the All-Indus- 
try Committee, this organization refuses 
to be discouraged. It is steadfast in its 
opinion that the All-Industry bills must 
be amended if they are to win approval 
of the various state legislatures at the 
1947 sessions. 

In this connection, it should be kept 
in mind that more than a year ago 
Carl P. Daniel, president of the Na- 
tional Association, made the position of 
the organization against rigidity of 
regulatory very clear. He de- 
clared at that time that such laws would 
stifle competition, and that they were 
not in the public interest. It was his 
further that “if free markets 
are to be abolished and the buyer of 
insurance forced to pay uniform rates 
regardless of peculiar conditions exist- 
ing in his risk, all initiative and re- 
sourcefulness would be eliminated from 
the business.” 


laws 


opinion 





General Julius F. Howell, of Howell- 
Backman agency, Bristol, Va., is still 
going strong, even though he is ap- 
proaching his 101st birthday. He demon- 
strated this when he made a talk be- 
fore a regional meeting of southwestern 
Virginia agents, discussing the ethics of 
the business and detailing some of his 
experiences in it. General Howell ac- 
quired his title as commander-in-chief 
of United Confederate Veterans. He is 
one of the very few veterans of the 
Confederate Army still alive. 


Sudvarg Studio 
BIXBY 


W. E. 


W. E. Bixby, president of Kansas 
City Life, has been elected chairman 
of the Kansas City and Jackson County 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 
Mr. Bixby first became active in Red 
Cross work in 1935 as a member of the 
disaster committee and has served ac-~ 
tively in that capacity for more than 
ten years. In 1941 he was made chair- 
man of the disaster rescue squad, a 
group which attained a countrywide 
reputation for efficiency and_ service. 
Early in 1946 he was made chairman 
of the entire disaster committee. 

a 


Robert Gerling, New York insurance 
broker who is now specializing in re- 
insurance, left this week for a trip 
abroad during which he will visit vari- 
ous countries and will make his head- 
quarters in Zurich. Mr. Gerling’s mis- 
sion is to stimulate an interest abroad in 
the development of reinsurance between 
American and European companies. 

x ok x 


Congressman Walter C. Ploeser of 
the Twelfth Missouri District, who is 
head of the general insurance agency 
firm of Ploeser, Watts & Company, St. 
Louis, easily won re-election despite 
the bitter opposition of the CIO-PAC 
and the New Deal Amvets. In St. Louis 
County’s section of the district Ploeser 
had 52,709 to only 30,819 for Henry W. 
Simpson, Democrat. 

* * xk 


J. Campbell Hixson, Mutual Life of 
New York, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed district chairman of the Web- 
ster Groves area in the Greater St. 
Louis Community Chest fund-raising 
campaign to finance 100 health and wel- 
fare agencies throughout the country. 

x ok * 


J. Russell Townsend, Jr., associate 
general agent, Equitable Life of Iowa 
at Indianapolis, was elected to the lower 
house of the Indiana state legislature 
in the Republican tide which swept the 
state. He returned from service in the 
Navy this year, and resumed his con- 
nection with the Equitable of Iowa with 
which company his father is general 
agent in central Indiana. He was a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Insurance Di- 
vision of the Executive Office of Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He long has been 
active in insurance affairs in Indiana 
and at the present time is a director of 


the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters and a member of the 
executive committee of the General 


Agents and Managers Association. He 
also instructs evening CLU preparatory 
classes at Butler University. 














C. Stanley Stults of Hightstown, N, J, 
was elected to the New Jersey Assem. 
bly last week on the Republican ticket 
as a representative from Mercer County, 
A year ago he ran for the same office 
and was defeated. Mr. Stults has long 
been interested in local politics but un- 
til 1945 never was a candidate for office. 
Long a well- known local agent in New 
Jersey he is a former president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents and former member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Through 
his state and national activities Mr, 
Stults has friends in all parts of the 
country. 

+ ef 

Carlan H. Goslee, agency supervisor 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, was re- 
elected to the general assembly of Con- 
necticut at the election last week. Mr, 
Goslee has been in the employ of the 
Phoenix for forty-five years, most of 
this time as an underwriter of the com- 
pany’s business in the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and_suburban_divi- 
sions. His home is in Windsor, Conn, 
which town he will represent in the 
1947 session of the General Assembly. 
He is deputy judge of the Town Court 
of Windsor. 


* * * 


Commander James P. Crowder has re- 
turned to Charles L. Dexter & Co., Dal- 
las, after five unusually interesting years 
in the service. In June, 1943, he was 
graduated from Naval War College and 
reported to the Seventh Fleet in 
Australia under the over-all command 
of General Douglas McArthur and was 
assigned to Seventh Amphibious Force 
where he was personnel officer and as- 
sistant chief of staff for administration. 
In December, 1944, he returned to Wash- 
ington as a member of Board of Review, 
Discharges and Dismissals. In October, 
1945, he was transferred to Selective 
Service. He participated in initial as- 
sault and landings in Dutch New Guinea 
and Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


* * * 


Col. Paullin (left) and Lt. Col. John Y. 
Latta 


Lieut. Col, John Y. Latta of Parkers- 
burg, Pa. who was chief, penance 
branch, service section, procurement ‘ 
vision, headquarters, Air Technical Ser “y= 
ice Command from May, 1943, to No- 
vember, 1945, is shown in accompanying 
picture receiving the Legion of Merit 
from Col. Holmes” G. Paullin. Citation 
read in part: “Colonel Latta displayed 
unusual ability in solving the mazy 
problems connected with insurance re- 
quirementns for the negotiations and 
administration of Army Air Forces’ con- 
tracts. The extensive savings in pre- 
mium costs effected by Colonel Latta 
contributed to a high degree to the suc- 
cess of the Army Air Forces procure- 
ment program.” 
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Sir Arthur E. Morgan’s Interview in 
Denmark 
During his recent visit to Denmark 


Sir Arthur E. Morgan, general mana- 


eer of London Assurance, was _ inter- 
viewed by Borsen, Danish newspaper 
which features business and financial 
news. Extracts from the article follow: 
When the British president of the 
Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
about a year ago presented the Assur- 
ance Companies Bill, a debate took 
place in the House of Commons on the 
future of British private insurance en- 
terprise. It was during this debate that 
Sir Stafford took the opportunity, on 
behalf of the Government, to express 
thanks to British insurance men for 
the considerable services they had given 
to the nation during its endeavors to 
win’ the war. One of the men to whom 
this appreciation was addressed was Sir 
Arthur E. Morgan, general manager and 
director of the London Assurance Cor- 
poration. Sir Arthur, an old friend of 
Denmark, holds high positions of trust 
both within and without the insurance 
world. He is visiting Copenhagen. 
“When were you in Denmark for the 
first time?” we asked him during our 
interview at the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
“Tt was in 1920 and since then I have 
made regular visits to Denmark until 
these visits were interrupted by the 
war,” he replied. “I cherish a warm ad- 
miration for your beautiful country and 
also for the high international standard 
Danish insurance represents.” 
“How do you look on the future of 
British private insurance enterprise ?” 
sritish insurance today stands much 
stronger than before the war and I 
have no doubt about its future. Without 
insurance there can be no progress. It 
is, however, a necessary presumption 
that the insurance business continually 
keeps its responsibilities before it,” said 
Sir Arthur. 
“What are these responsibilities ?” 
“In the first place, its endeavors must 
aim at serving the public in the best 
possible way. Second, it must offer its 
employes such working conditions that 
they feel strongly attached to the busi- 
ness and become interested in its con- 
nued progress. Third, the people who 
vest money in insurance activities 
must have the chance of a reasonable 
dividend, but this must never be so 
hich that the fulfillment of the other 
responsibilities will suffer. These points 
of view I have advanced many vears 
ago in the Insurance Institute of Lon- 
don, long before the Labor Government 
came into power, and I believe that 
when British insurance today has such 
a splendid reputation this is to no little 
‘tent due to the fact that these points 


¢ 
of view broadly speaking have been 
iollowed. 

“You were very active during the 
War ?” 


“As an insurance man one has cer- 
tain natural qualifications to make a 
contribution in economic warfare ow- 
ing to the spirit of cooperation which 
the insurance idea fosters and which 




















runs in the veins of every internationally 
working insurance man. One of my 
tasks was to prevent the Germans ex- 
ploiting the situation to penetrate the 
areas where we had economic interests 
to look after. Just on account of the 
spirit of cooperation, which marks 
those exercising the insurance profes- 
sion, it may be said that the task was 
solved in a satisfactory manner. I have 
learned with the greatest interest how 
Danish insurance business during the 
war steadfastly held German aggres- 
siveness at bay. 

“What I was especially interested in 
was the carrying through of that sys- 
tem which was introduced by the issu- 
ing of ship warrants for ships and 
navicerts for their cargoes. When a 
vessel obtained these certificates the 
British fleet was immediately notified 
of this fact which simplified its work 
considerably for when vessels in this 
manner had their papers in order there 
was no need to seize them. It was a 
pleasure to me that the system which 
came into force before the United 
States entered the war, and before the 
United States handed over fifty de- 
stroyers to Great Britain was fully ac- 
cepted by the American insurance 
world.” 

“You crossed the 
times in these years?” 

“Yes, by air; I like flying,” 
Sir Arthur. Among his many positions 
of trust is included that of director 
of the British Aviation Insurance Co., 
to which the British Aviation Service, 
Ltd. is attached. When he was unable 
in anv other way to get an opportunity 
of visiting his company’s’ branches 
throughout the world he chartered 
recently a private aircraft which took 
him and Lady Morgan on a 20,000 mile 
flving trip that went via Malta. Cairo, 
Khartoum and inland over Africa to 
Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

In Durban he celebrated the 226th 
hirthday of the London Assurance to- 
gether with the company’s employes 
and business connections. 

Sir Arthur Morgan is doyen among 
London’s insurance general managers. 
He has a long working day behind him 
since he as a young man became gen- 
eral manager of a small insurance com- 
pany until he in 1934 became general 
manager of the old esteemed London 
Assurance Corporation. 

x * * 


When Currency Is No Good 


One of the questions which was an- 
swered before the insurance section, 
American Bar Association, meetings In 


Atlantic several 


concluded 


Atlantic City recently was this: “What 
does an insurance company owe for 
premiums collected and policies issued 


for now worthless currency?” 

The answer to this question was 
given by Leonard M. Gardner, formerly 
special insurance adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines. He remained 
in the Philippines after Louis H. Pink, 
former Superintendent, returned to this 
country from Manila, and recently Mr. 
Gardner came back. What Mr. Gardner 


said to ABA insurance section in part 
follows: 

“This question immediately arose and 
Mr. Pink and I studied the problem. 
It effected not only the insurance com- 
panies but everybody in any kind of 
business. Many business transactions 
were incomplete when the American 
forces returned. Due to this situation 
one company had good assets of Pesos 
500,000 and liabilities of Pesos 2,000,000, 
if it had to pay one good peso for pre- 
miums collected in Mickey Mouse cur- 
rency. 

“We found that in the Southern States 
at the close of the Civil War a very simi- 
lar situation existed and the decisions then 
made by our Supreme Court offered a 
guide to the solution of the problem. The 
Confederate Government had issued its 
Treasury notes in various ‘dollar’ denomi- 
nations and, at an early period of the war, 
this currency had practically superseded 
all other and had become the principal 
circulating medium. Because of the finan- 
cial necessities of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, more and more of its ‘dollar’ 
Treasury notes were placed in circulation 
and this currency constantly diminished in 
value. For the first year after their is- 
suance, Confederate notes retained a pur- 
chasing power substantially at par with the 
lawful United States dollar, but there- 
after the notes rapidly depreciated in value 
until at the close of the vear 1864, 40 to 
50 ‘dollars’ in Confederate notes pos- 
sessed the purchasing power of only one 
dollar in lawful money of the United 
States. After the defeat of the Con- 
federacy, the Confederate notes became 
wholly worthless. After the Civil War 
ended, many business transactions were 
still outstanding and unsettled and much 
litigation occurred in which the questions 
presented for decision were among others: 
the validity and enforceability of con- 
tracts and debts made in terms of Con- 
federate currency or with reference to it 
as standard of value: the validity and ef- 
fect to be given to payments made in Con- 
federate doilars, either on pre-war con- 
tracts or debts made in Confederate dol- 
lars, or on contracts or debts originally 
made in terms of Confederate dollars. 

“As a result of this litigation, the fol- 
lowing general rules were established : 


1. That the Confederate currency was 
an illegal currency. 
2. That ordinary contracts and debts, 


though incurred in the terms of this 

illegal currency, were not illegal but 

should be enforced in accordance with 

their terms; the courts giving judg- 

ment in lawful United States dollars 

for the amount found to be the true 

value, in terms of lawful money, of 

the Confederate currency in which 

the debt or contract was expressed or 

in relation to which was a standard 

of value it was originally entered 

into by the parties. 

3. That transactions 

pleted in Confederate “dollars” were 

held terminated and closed, and not 
subject to further judicial review. 

“Instead of waiting for protracted liti- 

gation to establish these principals in the 

Philippines we prepared for the legislature 

a proposed bill that would fix a sliding 

scale to be used in all debtor and creditor 


voluntarily com- 


transactions that took place during the oc- 


cupation, 

“It is a matter of regret that the Philip- 
pine Legislature did not see fit, in its wis- 
dom or lack of wisdom, to pass this bill. 
When President Truman sent Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt as American High Commissioner his 
financial adviser, Frank M. Belgrano, Jr., 
held various meetings and recommended 
this measure. The Philippine Legislature 
again refused to pass it but passed a meas- 
ure which in effect held that the insurance 
companies would have to nay a good peso 
for all premiums received and that all 
mortgage repayments with Mickey Mouse 
currency would be valid. It did not say 
where the insurance companies would get 
the money to make the payments. 

“Under the act approving the Common- 
wealth Government form of government all 
acts affecting ‘currency’ had to be ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States and President Truman vetoed this 
bill and both factions in the Philippine 
Legislature decided to wait until July 4, 
1946 when they were to receive their inde- 


pendence and a new congress met to de- 
cide this very troublesome question. So the 
local life companies that were so affected 
by this question had not reopened w hen I 
left Manila on May 5. I learned in Siaga- 
pore, where I spent 17 days in June of 
this year, the same situation arose and 
our British friends had not decided how 
to handle the problem and the same un- 
certainty existed there as in the Philip- 
pines. This problem plagues many for- 
merly occupied countries. 

“When the Japs entered Manila all the 
officers of American and Canadian life 
companies with authority to collect pre- 
miums were interned and the Filipino pol- 


icyholder could not pay premiums. The 
Japanese Military authorities forbade any 
dealings with their so-called ‘alien ene- 


mies.’ We studied this problem and found 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1876 after the Civil War in the 


case of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Statham, 93 U.S, 24, held that the 
policy was no longer im force after the 


period of extended insurance. We recom- 
mended that the entire problem be re 
viewed when all war claims were received 
and it could be ascertained the total that 
cases where there 


was pavable in was a 
death after the period of extended in- 
surance would have carried the policv. 


All the companies agreed to reinstate poli- 
cies on policyholders still alive charging 
4% interest on premiums that were not 
paid when due without medical examina- 
tion for small policies. When I left 
Manila all the claims were not in due 
to mail and other difficulties. 

“At the outbreak of the war there were 


ninety-eight companies, both local and 
foreign doing business in the Phillipines. 
3y May 5, 1946 there had been ninety 


companies licensed which were doing busi- 
ness. All the local companies were ex- 
amined and if the company were impaired 


new capital was advanced by the stock- 
holders. All the United States and 
Canadian companies that returned were 
having difficulty securing adequate office 
space but im spite of all handicaps the 
United States Life was writing more 
business in its Manila branch than any 


other office either in the United States or 
abroad, 

“The Legislature passed a rehabilitation 
bill under which the companies not yet 
opened can be rehabilitated when the pol- 
icy is determined by legislation or court 
decision as to the effect to be given oc- 
cupation transactions. 

_ “Business in the Philippines is still far 
from normal. When the War Damave 
Commission actually begins to make dis 
bursements and building supplies are 
available, building and construction wil! 
begin and all forms of insurance will be 


in demand.” 
x ok x 


An Interesting Convention 


That’s an unusually interesting con- 
vention the California Association of 
Insurance Agents held at the Fairmont 
“— in San Francisco on seg 28. 

H. Mugford, vice chairman, Cali- 
fornia Employment Stabilization Com- 
mission, discussed California’s new Dis- 
ability insurance law. The bank and agent 
auto plan developments were discussed 
by representatives of both agents and 
banks, the bankers on the program be- 
ing Orville W. Frieberg, assistant vice 
president, American Trust Co., San 
Francisco and J. M. Marble, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles. Lay- 
men’s liability and its relation to insur- 
ance was covered in an address by Ivan 
S. Rankin. 

A quiz show, entitled “Is It Cov- 
ered?” had as judges representatives of 
the Planet, the Glens Falls and other 
insurance men. Of course, there had to 
be a talk on Public Law 15 and that 
was given by John R. Maloney, Assis- 
tant Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia. The challenge of today’s acci- 
dent problem to insurance agents and 
underwriters was the theme of a talk 
by George S. Ennis, Western Region 
National Safety Council. Unusual cov- 
erages of Lloyd’s of London were dis- 
cussed by H. J. Toso, vice president, 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc. 

In short those who attended this 
particular convention got a lot of in- 
formation. 
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Mere Agreement to Sell Is Held 
Sole Ownership Clause Violation 


Appeals, 
Northern 


The Third Circuit Court of 
Wootton Hotel Corporation v. 
Assurance Co., Limited, 155 F. 
affirmed a judgment for the defendant 
(57 F. Supp. 112) in the Federal District 
Court for FE Pennsylvania in an 
prop- 
New 
and 


istern 
action on a windstorm policy on 


erty belonging to the plaintiff, a 


Jersey corporation, which owned 


possessed an ocean pier at Brigantine 


Beach, New Jersey. The policy was for 
$13,000, of which $10,000 was allocated to 


the pier. On March 2 and 3, 1942, there 
was a moderately severe storm at Brig- 
antine Beach. Winds of gale force dur- 
ing part of it reached a maximum 
nn A of fifty-five miles per hour. The 
normal wind velocity for that area at 
the time was sixteen and eight-tenths 
miles per hour. A portion of the pier 


was destroyed during the storm. 

The policy provided, as required by 
the New Jersey statute, that it should 
not be valid until countersigned by an 
went in New Jersey, duly authorized by 
the company. Under Pennsylvania law 
such a policy is to be construed as a 
New Jersey policy. 

Agreement 0 Sell Before Loss Occurred 

An endorsement of the policy read 
that it would be void, unless otherwise 
acreed “if the interest of the insured 
be other than unconditional and_ sole 
ownership.” On February 2, 1942, the 
plaintiff entered into an agreement to 
sell its Brigantine Beach property, 1n- 
cluding the pier, for $70,000. On March 
10, 1942, the settlement was completed, 


plaintiff receiving the full sales price. 

The insurance company urged that 
under the clause quoted the policy was 
void on the date of the alleged loss. The 


Circuit Court is of opinion this is sound 
doctrine under the New Jersey decisions 
on the subject, which it er Sa 
auer v. Westchester Fire, 72 N. J. L. 289, 
in which a fire policy was “held Bes be- 


cause prior to the fire the insured had 


executed a formal contract to sell the 
insured premises to a third party, was 
followed in Levin v. State Assurance 
Co., 105 N. J. L. 422, where, after the 


issuance of an insurance policy, the 
plaintiffs made a formal contract for sale 


of the premises in question to their 
tenant, who completed the transaction 
and took possession. Before the deed 
had been tendered the property was 
destroyed by fire. 

In that case the court said: “Under 
our cases, the agreement of sale was in 


direct violation of the terms of the 


Canadian War Risk Refunds 

Checks totaling $3,000,000 are being 
mailed by the Ottawa Government rep- 
resenting 47.1% of premiums paid by 
Canadian firms and individuals for pro- 
tection under the war risk insurance 
scheme, This represents what is left 
over after all claims have been met 
and the government took its share for 
handling the plan. It was agreed when 
the plan was started that any surplus 
at the end of the war would be returned 
pro rata. 

\ report from Federal authorities on 
what claims were paid under war 
insurance reveals that a torpedo, which 
missed a ship in the St. Lawrence in 
1942, exploded on shore, damaging a 
few houses. There was a claim for some 
$30,000 following a ship explosion in 
Vancouver. 


risk 


2nd 988, 


policy in that the ownership is not un- 
conditional and sole, there is a change 
by the written agreement in the interest, 
title and possession of the subject of 
the insurance, as provided by the policy, 
not indorsed thereon or added thereto.’ 

The element of possession which was 
in the Levin decision was absent in this 
case. “Possession, however,” the Cir- 
cuit Court says, is merely one feature 
of ownership, and even without it the 
Levin opinion must be held to establish 
ee New Jersey rule against the appel- 
ant. 


The Circuit Court found it unneces- 
sary to discuss the phrase “high water” 
in the policy and expressed no opinion 


aia ca it. 
MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTMENT 
Clyde F. MeCarthy 


pointed special 


has been ap- 
agent of the Norwich 
Union Fire and affiliated companies in 
eastern Massachusetts, 
Boston. Mr. McCarthy 
headquarters at 


exclusive of 
will make his 
Concord and will be 
under the supervision of Goodwyn 
Clyde, state agent for Massachusetts. 
He was formerly with the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association, 


COMMISSIONERS’ LUNCHEON 
Date Set for Tendee, Dec. 10 at the 
Commodore, N. Y.; General Spaatz 
to be the Speaker 





social feature of the 
meeting in New York of 

Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will be its industry 
luncheon, scheduled for Tuesday, De- 
cember 10, at Hotel Commodore. At this 
affair the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will be host to the Commissioners 
and to out-of-town insurance company 
executives. 

General Carl A. Spaatz. chief of the 
Army Air Forces, has accepted the in- 
vitation to be the speaker at this 
luncheon and he will be introduced by 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, president of 
NAIC. 

Albert N. Butler, vice president, 
roon & Reynolds Companies, is chair- 
man of arrangements for the entire 
convention. 


_ The traditional 
forthcoming 
the National 


Cor- 


No FCIC Ciens Cover 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
will not offer citrus fruit insurance next 
year in its experimental insurance pro- 
gram, Coverage will be confined in 1947 
to corn and tobacco. However, Govy- 
ernment citrus fruit insurance will be 
considered for the future. Cotton, wheat 
and flax are now answered. 


FCAB EXTENDS SERVICE IN’ S.C. 
The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has named Newell -W. Sapp as 
resident adjuster at Spartanburg, S. C., 
where he will operate under the juris- 


diction of the Greenville office. Mr. 
Sapp has been with the bureau for 
many years and recently was senior 
adjuster in the Bluefield, W. Va, 


branch office. 

















WRITE US, PLEASE 


if you are an agent who is positive that the policies 


of all your clients now have been properly ad- 


justed upward to conform in amounts with today’s 


increase in values. We shall be happy to learn 


just how you did this. Other agents might profit 


by your story. 


Address your letter to the 
Business Promotion Department 











THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CCMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 














Hansen and Redfield — 
Advanced by the FIA 


CHANGES EFFECTIVE ON DEC. 


Former to Be Supt. of Engin cering 
and Inspection; Latter Succecds 
Hansen as N. Y. Manager 


President C. W. Pierce of the Factory 
Insurance Association 
pointment, effective 
B. Hansen to the 
tendent of engineering 


announces  ap- 
December 1, of L. 
position of superin- 


and inspection, 


< 





Greystone Studios 
L. B. HANSEN 
Duties assumed by Mr. Hansen are the 
continued development and full coordi- 
nation of all FIA functions relating to 
the development and maintenance of 
highest standards in all phases of in- 
spection and fire protection engineering, 
countrywide. 

Mr. Hansen, presently manager of the 
New York City office, is well qualified 
to undertake this important assignment 
He joined the New York office staff in 
1938, became assistant field manager in 
1942 and field manager in 1945. He 
completed twenty-six years’ service with 
the FIA on April 26, 1946. He was: edu- 
cated in the Hartford public schools. 
Following his graduation he was em- 
ployed by the Scottish Union & National 
and joined the FIA in 1920 in the Hart- 
ford office. In 1930 he went to Gastonia 
as an engineer and in 1935 was appoint- 
ed special agent in the Pittsburgh office 
Also announced is advancement of C. 
H. Redfield to the position of manager 
of the New York City office to succeed 
Mr. Hansen. Mr. Redfield entered the 
employ of the FIA in January, 1937, 
as an inspector. In 1938 he was called 
into the home office in Hartford as a 
supervisor in the inspection department 
From that position he advanced to spe- 
cial agent in the New York City offic 
in 1941, 


Boost Salaries 10% 


The National Fire of Hartford and 
the Aetna Fire Group of the same cit) 
have announced an increase of 10% in 
wages and salaries. The National in- 
crease applies to payments up to $7,{W)l) 
a year, with a maximum of $500, is cl 
fective as of November 1 and effects 
all employes throughout the countr)._ 

The Aetna salary boost, likewise et- 
fective November 1 for all employes 
in the country, applies to all employes 
except officers regardless of present 
salary, with a maximum increment 1!0F 
any individual set at $750 annually. 








SEABOARD’S DIVIDEND 
Seaboard Surety will pay a quarter) 
dividend of 30 cents a share on its 
capital stock on November 15, to siock 
of record November 5. 
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Dineen Feels Insurers 
Can Reduce Expenses 


SEES EXCESS USE OF PAPER 


Asks Why Companies Cannot Eliminate 
Delivering New Policy Every Year: 
Gives Views on Commissions 


Need for improved statistics in the 
fire and casualty insurance business and 
the possibilities of reducing clerical 
cost through simplification of policy- 
writing and billing operations were dis- 
cuss ~ by Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen in an address deliv- 
ered in Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday. 
Speaking before the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, the Superintendent 
pointed out that it costs between two 
and four dollars per policy, according to 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, for purely clerical costs 
on dwelling house fire insurance, for 
which premiums do not average over 
five dollars annually. 

The Federal Trade Commission and 
Robinson-Patman Acts, or state coun- 
terparts, will be applicable to insurance 
as a result of the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision that insurance is commerce, the 
superintendent observed, and these acts 
“rest upon the foundation that the 
customer is entitled to fair treatment 
without discrimination.” 


Discrimination Alleged 

Quoting the fire insurance rating or- 
ganization’s statement that much dwell- 
ing house business “must be written at 
a substantial loss.” Superintendent Din- 
een pointed out that this was an ad- 
mission of discrimination, and meant 
that one group of policyholders was get- 
ting its insurance below cost. Since 
policyholders should not be asked to 
pay increased premiums based on 
“vague generalizations,” the superinten- 
dent suggests the necessity of uniform 
methods of accounting and improved 
data on costs. For the same reason, 
Superintendent Dineen inquired as_ to 
the possibility of reducing paper work 
on the great numbers of small policies, 
stating: 

“Some companies have already put in 
systems eliminating certain * * * opera- 
tions with great success. Why should 
not the same machinery be made avail- 
able to other companies and to the pro- 
ducers? Extra and unnecessary expen- 
ditures for useless paper work serve 
only to increase the ultimate cost to the 
policyholder or to reduce income of the 
company or producer, or both. 

“The Department makes no claim 
that the proposals set forth here are 
original. Our point is that changes in 
the times have made their re-explora- 
tion appropriate now. I leave this idea 
with you, assuring you that the New 
York Department is not advocating any 
particular idea as to how to improve 
efficiency, or as to how unnecessary pa- 
per work can be eliminated, but assur- 
ing you that the Department is in sym- 
pathy with legitimate methods that can 
be employed to streamline the business 
with no disservice to the policyholder. 
nm orts along this line will receive our 

port both administrativ ely and legis- 
la vel if necessary. 
Commissions 


superintendent Dineen tended to dis- 
\irage any movement toward increas- 


agents’ commissions until it has 
hen demonstrated that all possible 
economies have been achieved in the 
surance operational field. On _ this 
latter he said: 
‘The war and the inflationary cycle 
ich accompanied it and which ‘still 


ntinues, has given additional impetus 
the need for uniform methods of 
‘ounting and for cost accounting. 
roughout the entire period the com- 
ssion structure has remained about 
e same. The theory was that the in- 
eased business which flowed as a re- 
It of the ‘war and post-war develop- 
ent -would proportionately increase 
mmissions and would be enough to 


Selling More Insurance to Value 
Sales Kit Prepared by the Boston 


The Boston and Old Colony Insurance 


Cos., in presenting their new sales kit 
entitled “Selling More Insurance to 
Value,” have made another worthwhile 


contribution to the production and pub- 
lic relations ends of the business. Sell- 
ing insurance to value not only brings 
more premiums and commissions to 
agents, but fundamentally this increased 
business is additional and definitely 
needed protection for the public. In the 
past the Boston Group has issued con- 
structive sales kits on the bank and 
agent auto plan and the personal prop- 
erty floater, both subjects of national 
interest and importance. All these kits 
were prepared by Raymond C. Dreher, 
manager of the advertising and _ sales 
promotion department. 


Material prepared by the Boston 
Type of Property State 
Nurses’ Flame: 2... 5.<.%.< NEASGS 2-2 
BARNA Swcnmakicesdeacen ales i EC eee 
Boopets Ge DRE cscs erences cas WEASS:  - och nce 
SHOWN: coos cdemeeaendew ae es i CES eee 
Bldg.-stock-mchy. ........ NEANG Ye cusee: 
SHOCKS cu cianduaacenewdes dele MM Sc wcexe seis 
Lott ey ore praia rene i ae Se 
Stoek? © sacs Rea Needed eet aN a ae ctu 
BNO CU GHIES accuawnss were | 2 ee roe eee 
BtiMihes Wile oasacece cca We le ovecdok. 
GAVBNE fc ccencews Be ae WW (Wie. ones 
NGS ee cca ceninndcecus Ridtr et vote onere. 
PIWWOMIIG .okcccecewasmecs Fi SH Saar apap 
Bldg. & contents ........ el ee ree 
DywrGe Minis os 6 ies cca e's Widolt oo < <x. 
Dwar. Ge Patil occ cckicnanes Maine ........ 
Dw elling sp oe acta peace we Malte ear tee wes 
Dwe:-hit.-batn .....2.5.<.5 i ET) re 
Mill & contents ......+.«: \ Sh Seer 
PGE eR erwsts Sameer J PAC ee 
Se eee eee nemette Maine ........ 
RICHIE  picale neo vy onetnciern [Sey | Ree eee 
| 111 Sleep tie ae ates cee Sines et | 2: eaeeee erento 
WRIEES. a otene te swe cea dee a dane aa cas 
GAlEKE + cwcecsinceewndnges NaSee) ieee. 


Group to assist agents selling more in- 
surance to present-day values includes 
a booklet explaining the need for addi- 
tional coverage and giving suggested 
letters to assureds, stickers warning as- 
sureds of dangers of underinsurance, a 
quiz designed to allow clients to check 
on their own insurance requirements 
and a table of losses paid this year by 


the Boston and Old Colony in which 
instances of underinsurance were re- 
vealed. 

Mr. Dreher states that a house that 


cost $5,000 to build in 1940 costs $8,250 
to build today, a rise of 65%. House- 
hold furnishings that could be bought 


for $1,500 in 1940, cost today, on the 
nationwide average, $2,205, a rise of 47%. 
Following is the table listing some 


1946 fire losses paid by the companies: 


Insurance Amount 


Loss Collected Underins’d. 

Pere Pee $18,074 $10,000 $8,074 
anaes 3,574 1,200 2,374 
onerat 10,460 6,000 4,460 
Rea 11,401 7,000 4401 
aes 17,853 7,500 10,353 
orcankars 9,756 1,000 8,756 
Peers 2,500 2,000 500 
aed 4,353 3,500 853 
aades 1,794 1,000 794 
Serareu 53,296 46,2-0 7 046 
Wasa 17,608 9,000 8 608 
Jauees 3,960 1,000 2.960 
sacues 4,960 1,500 3,460 
Pere 9,096 8,000 1,096 
eeean 5,818 3,500 2.318 
seeds 4,500 3,000 1,500 
eee 3,731 3,000 731 
Sees 4,456 2,500 1,956 
aha vats 3,146 1,000 2.146 
iar 7,341 5,000 2,341 
ere 1.539 1,000 539 
pee se 2507 1,800 707 
eee 2.146 1,000 1,146 
err 2.358 1,500 858 
wirmars 7,278 3,000 4,278 





offset the increased expenses which 
have fallen upon the producers, and by 
the same token would help meet the in- 
creased expenses which have fallen upon 
home and branch offices. 

“Tt is already being contended that 
the increase in premium volume has not 
been enough to offset the increase in 
expenses and in some quarters it is 
being urged that commissions should be 
increased. 

“T happen to be one of those 
viduals who does not get unduly _dis- 
turbed about the commission level. Even 
in a rate regulatory bill, commissions 
are determined largely by the ordinary 
principles of economics. If the com- 
missions are too high, the mutuals or 
direct writers will get,the business. It 
seems to me that before the question 
of increased commissions is considered, 
the business and the producers must 
ask themselves whether everything pos- 
sible has been done, first to ascertain, 
with the highest possible degree of cer- 
tainty, the exact cost of doing business, 
just as banks—and most branches of 
American business—have done, and then 
to determine what unnecessary work 
and expense can be eliminated. 


Vast Amount of Paper in Discarded 
Policies 
“The other day I went through my 
safe deposit box at home. It was filled 
with old automobile, fire and workmen’s 
compensation policies, each elaborately 
printed upon fine paper stock. With the 
exception of the policies then in force. 
they were all useless and had to be dis- 
carded. When I saw this paper which 
was being thrown away, [ recalled the 
plight of our Department which was 
having difficulty in getting paper to 
carry out the ordinarv business of the 
day. ‘I recalled the plight of the news- 
paners which had curtailed the size of 
editions because they could not get pa- 
er. 
“T looked at the 


indi- 


delcaration in the 


policy and saw that, for instance, in the 
automobile or workmen’s compensation 
policy, the same information with per- 
haps some minor changes was _ labori- 
ously typed in by policywriters year 
after vear. Then I remembered that in 
New York State, the fire policy, the au- 
tomobile policy and the workmen’s com- 
pensation policy are all standard, and 
that every year a new policy arrived 
from my local agent. Accompanying the 
policy was a bill. IT saw where there had 
been one tvping operation on the en- 
velope, another typing operation on the 
bill. and a third typing operation on the 
declaration and duplicate of the em- 
bossed policy which IT was about to con- 
sign to the waste basket. 

“The cumulative effect of these ob- 
servations led me to think what a won- 
derful opportunity there is in the insur- 
ance business to cut out unnecessary pa- 
per work. Realizing full well that legal 
rights depend upon the terms of a 
policy and that a reasonable fixed pro- 
cedure must be employed to protect both 
the company and_ the policyholders 
against uncertainties, I asked myself, 
nevertheless. certain questions, and I 
ask them of you. 

Eliminate Annual Policies 

“Why can’t we eliminate delivering a 
new policy every year? Since standard 
policy forms are used in the three 
classes of business T mentioned, which 
account for most of the fire and cas- 
ualty premiums in my own state, might 
it not be enough to make a policy avail- 
able by reference to the insurance law, 
or by request to the Insurance Depart- 
ment or even if necessary, by supplying 
the policyholder with the standard pro- 
visions of the policy in a printed form 
inserted in the envelope which encloses 
his bill? Could not the bill serve as a 
combination daily and bill and eliminate 
the typing of envelopes through the use 
of window envelopes ? 

“The continuous policy used by some 


Fine Speaking Program for 
Maryland Agts.’ Convention 
Speakers at the 

the Maryland 

\gents, to be 


annual convention of 
Insurance 
and Fri- 
Hotel Sher 
Baltimore 


\ssociation of 
held 
November 21-22, at the 
aton-Belvedere in 
John A. 


America Companies; 


Thursday 
day, 
include 
North 
lago, vice 
Fidelity & Deposit; Hugh D 
president, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty; Donald D. Webster, Aero 
Insurance Underwriters; H. T. Lewis, 


Diemand, president, 
John J. 
president, 


Combs, vice 


executive 
Addison 
Maryland 

Cr, 


nan 


regional manager, 
Fowler, chief, 


Royal; F. 
rating bureau, 
Insurance Department, and 
Burg, vice president, Iron Fire 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 


Mr. Diemand will speak at the 
luncheon next Thursday on “Current 
Trends.” Mr. Burg will give an in- 
spirational sales talk along the lines of 
that which he presented at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. President Carroll 


Crawford of the Maryland Association 
will preside at the convention. 


Tendon Ai Nianes 


Nine Fire Special Agents 
The Travelers Insurance 
announces appointments of nine fire 
special agents. The appointees will re- 
ceive definite assignments upon comple- 
tion of a course of training in the fire 
and marine training school. Those ap- 
pointed were Robert H. Butler, William 
W. Fairclough, Lloyd H. Lowe, Allan 
B. Tarbell Henry Tenney Jr., Robert 
M. Welton, Robert E. Pavey, Harold A 


Companies 


Tucker, Jack G. Harris. 
Harold W. Osterlund, special agent 
fire lines, at 55 John Street, New York 


City, has been transferred to the Wash- 
ington, D. branch office in the same 
capacity. 


ARTHUR MILLER ‘PROMOTED 

Arthur Miller, tourist baggage special- 
ist in the St. Paul Fire & Marine and 
connected with the company for many 


years, was recently promoted in_ its 
Eastern department to superintendent 
of the baggage department. This is one 
of the fastest growing lines in St. 


Paul’s Eastern department. 


insurance 
companies 
in systems eliminating 
certain of these operations with great 
success. Why should not the same ma- 
chinery be made available to other com- 
panies and to the producers? Extra and 
unnecessary expenditures for useless 
paper work serve only to increase the 
ultimate cost to the policyholder or to 
reduce income of the company or pro- 
ducer, or both. 

“Our Department had an experience 
with this problem in 1942 in connection 
with the use of renewal certificates for 
the fire insurance business in New 
York State. It was adopted as a war- 
time conservation measure. I appreciate 
that there are obstacles to eliminating 
some of this paper work, and that there 
are some people in the business who 
will be opposed to the idea—some per 
haps for valid reasons, and others, I 
regret to say. because the idea departs 


lines of 
Some 


companies in certain 
might well be studied. 
have already put 


from that which has been heretofore 
followed. T can even hear a few faint 
voices in the rear crying ‘there is no 


demand for it.’ 
“The issuance of the change of ad 
dress certificate endorsements is another 


field which merits exploration. For 
small premium policies which have onlv 
a fraction of a vear to run. wonld not 
the clerical cost in both heme office and 


field incident to issuing these en- 
more than offset the in- 
crease in premiums to which a com- 
pany .would be entitled where the 
change results in a greater hazard or 
the refund to policy holders where the 
change entitles him to still further re- 
duction ?” 


in the 
dorsements 
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Crafts Gives Views 
On Rate Regulation 


OPPOSES INDUSTRY MEASURE 


Fireman’s Fund President Holds Bills 
Go Beyond Requirements of Public 
Law 15; Might Increase Costs 


James F. Crafts, president of the Fire- 
and a opponent to 
some of the All-In- 
and National Association of In- 
rate 


man’s Fund strong 
the provisions in 
dustry 
surance Commissioners proposed 
regulatory bills, states the position of 
the companies in his group in an article 
in the November issue of the Fireman’s 
Record. He expresses 


that the AIC 
what is necessary to mect the require- 


Fund the con- 


viction bills go beyond 


ments and intent of Public Law 15 and 





Bachrach 
CRAFTS 


JAMES F. 


the spirit of the Federal anti-trust acts. 

Further, according to Mr. Crafts, the 
AIC bills fail to provide specifically “for 
a status of parity and equality of oppor- 
tunity among all types of carriers and 
those who represent them.” 

Continuing analysis of the bills 
President Crafts states to the employes 
and agents of the Fireman’s Fund 
Group: 


his 


May Boost Insurance Costs 


“It is believed by many that the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation wili 
result in an increase in the cost of in- 
surance to the public. If filings are to 
be required, it must follow that states 
will have to have a qualified staff of ex- 
perts to pass upon them. In addition, 
staffs in bureau offices will have to be 
augmented. The increased cost result- 
ing therefrom will undoubtedly have to 
be passed on to the public. 

“Policyholders’ dividends or participa- 
tions are not subject to regulation. It 
has been suggested that under the pro- 
posal non-participating carriers are also 
free to adjust their original premium 
charges at expiration free of supervision 
and control. Should capital stock in- 
surance companies be forced to go on a 
participating basis in order to obtain 
parity ? Certainly it can be pointed out 
that the lack of control or supervision 
of participations can only result in a 
partial, if not complete, nullification of 
the premium charges initially filed with, 
and not disapproved by, the — state 
authority through a process which in- 
volves an expensive procedure. 

“One needs only to review the history 
of the business of insurance to find it 
replete with evidence of the effect on 
competition where rate filings are re- 
quired, In some instances it has resulted 
in a reduction and occasionally the 


elimination of healthy and reasonable 
competition. 
Increase Gov't Control 

“If the proposals are enacted into law 
it will tend to transfer the unltimate 
responsibility of rating—and therefore to 
a large extent the conduct of our busi- 
ness—from the industry to public serv- 
ants. 

“It has been said that agents and 
brokers need not be concerned over the 
kind and the extent of 1ate regulatory 
legislation which is enacted. If the pre- 
mium dollar is to be regulated through 
approval by public officials it must of 
necessity mean regulation of all seg- 
ments of the premium dollar. One needs 
only to point out that acquisition cost 
is the largest single controllable segment. 

“Our conclusions on this important 
matter are not wholly a reflection of 
our desire to see the free enterprise 
system preserved in the insurance busi- 
ness because, in addition, we have made 
a prolonged and careful study of the 
Supreme Court decision; of the discus- 
sions in the Congress which led up to 
the passage of Public Law 15; the law 
itself, and subsequent comments by 
Federal authorities. We find no basis 
for the assumption that Public Law 15 
requires the approval of rating proce- 
dures by the states. 

“The Sherman Anti-Trust Act itself is 
a legislative expression of the philosophy 
of free enterprise. As has been said on 
many occasions by public officials, it 
involves no plan for the regulation or 
control of business; in fact its purpose 





is quite the opposite in that it con- 
templates a minimum of regulation. The 
discussions in congressional committees 
and in the Congress prior to the passage 
of Public Law 15 give clear evidence 
that it was intended that the states be 
given an opportunity to demonstrate how 
free enterprise in the insurance busi- 
ness can be preserved, subject only to 
such state control as may be necessary 
to protect public interest. 


Qualified Rate Making 


“It is our view that what was and is 
desired by the majority of the members 
of the Congress is the preservation of 
state supervision of the business of in- 
surance to the extent of providing ade- 
quate safeguards so that where rates are 
made in concert the grant or authority 
is not misused in a manner adversely 
affecting the public interest. We believe 
that for the protection o! the public 
welfare, all insurance rates should be 
made by those who are qualified, inas- 
much as the science of rate-making is 
recognized as one that requires knowl- 
edge and experience. 

“We recognize that the requirements 
will have to be varied to fit the condi- 
tions existing in individual states, but 
we believe that the test of the much dis- 
cussed word ‘regulation’ will be met if, 
in addition to licensing requirements, 
the laws provide for satisfactory and 
adequate standards and that insurance 
supervisors be expected and required to 
examine all who are licensed for rate- 
making purposes at reasonable intervals 








WEGHORN IS GOOD TO BROKERS 





We admit a certain amount of artistic license 
in the illustration—but Weghorn IS good to brokers 
at all times. We give plenty of help on tough closings, 
and thanks to the uniformly high caliber of the com- 
panies we represent, we are able to go right down 
the line for the broker on difficult problems. Won't 
you let us be good to you? 


af f/ 
fen G. Weyhorn Ay 
at 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-5630 
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to see that the standards are being 
adhered to and that the criteria of rate- 
making in the public interest is being 
preserved. In this manner abuses in 
private groups which penalize compe- 
tition and restrain commerce and insur- 
ance could be readily eliminated. If 
desired, power: could be given to the 
Insurance Commissioners to issue a 
‘cease and desist’ order if upon examina- 
tion, it is found that agreements do 
exist or actions have been taken which 
tend to monopolize or restrain trade. 
_ “If these suggestions were adopted, 
insurers who desire to act in concert in 
the making of rates would be permitted 
to do so following their oft expressed 
views that by so doing they are fulfilling 
a function of best serving the insuring 
public. Rates and services of rating 
bureaus or organizations should be avail- 
able to subscribers at reasonable cost 
and without membership requirements. 

“The existence of even one bureau, 
possibly several, in a given state, the 
privilege granted to subscribers to pur- 
chase rates, and a grant to independent 
operators to continue free of unneces- 
sary supervision, should result in the 
establishment of a maximum degree of 
competition with equality of opportunity 
for all. The public interest would be well 
protected and rate and rate changes 
made free of unnecessary delays and un- 
warranted expense and, of especia! im- 
portance, the primary responsibility for 
making fair and reasonable rates would 
remain with the carriers.” 





Pennsylvania Field Club 
To Meet on November 18 


The November meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Field Club will be held in’ the 
Harrisburger Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Monday evening, November 18, at which 
time Paul A. Cressman of Shiremans- 
town, deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion for Pennsylvania, will address this 
organization on the subject of public 
relations. 

At this meeting plans will be dis- 
cussed concerning the December 9 
meeting when the speakers will be 
Frank D. Moses, Harrisburg, manager, 
and George H. Hafer, Harrisburg, gen- 
eral counsel, Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, the subject being 
Public Law 15 and its effect on the 
fire insurance business. 

At the November meeting the club 
will elect a new president to fill unex- 
pired term of L. Christianson, recently 
transferred. 





Richmond Insurance Club . 


To Be Formed Nov. 25 


Members of the Insurance Exchange 
of Richmond, Stock Fire Insurance 
Field Club of Virginia and the Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters Association of 
Virginia will meet’at the Country Club 
of Virginia at Richmond the evening o! 
November 25 to organize the Insurance 
Club of Richmond. Purpose of the or- 
ganization will be closer coordination 
between the fire and casualty agents an‘ 
the field men with a view of discussing 
and solving problems affecting their 
several interests. It will also be designed 
to bring them into closer social con- 
tact. 
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Welsh Calls on Agents to Give 
Public More Facts About Insurance. 


agents to 
the 
public service activi- 

William P. Welsh, 
Pasadena, Calif., vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the Arizona Association of Insuranc: 
\gents, at Douglas, November 9, that the 
time has arrived for a direct report to the 
people to safeguard the future and insure 
the continuing growth of the insurance 
business. 

“We have much to tell the public about 
insurance,” Mr. Welsh continued. “I don’t 
believe that if you stop to reflect, there is 
a business in this country today whose 
record for outstanding service to the peo- 
ple of the United States exceeds that of 


and 
enlighten 


Calling upon companies 


their efforts to 
on the 


the 


intensify 
public many 


ties of business, 


the insurance business. All down through 
the ranks of the business from a general 
viewpoint our record is clean and good. 


We should “ the people that. 

“True, the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters has recently launched a splendid 
dramatic radio show. However, that only 
represents one segment of our business 
Think of the thrilling stories that are 


waiting to be told to the general public 
on accident prevention and other loss se- 
curity work. The meritorious work of 
the National Conservation Bureau alone 
would awaken the people to the continuing 
work that is being done to safeguard their 
well being. After all, such activities are 
supported by the people through the pre- 
mium dollars they contribute and it is 
only fair that a report be submitted to 
them on the hidden values they receive, 
“For too long our business has remained 
silent and as a result the public generally 


regards our business as a necessary e€x- 
pense. Few know the public spirit that 
motivates our thinking.” 

Mr. Welsh pledged the support of the 


agents to supplement such na- 
efforts on the home front. to 


organized 
tionwide 


assure the broadest possible dissemination 
of the story. 

The speaker then reviewed the public 
relations program of the National As- 


sociation and stated that a firm foundation 
has been built in the minds of the agents 
throughout the country that by their acts 
and general conduct of their respective 
businesses the public passes judgment. 





Clark Renominated as 
Brooklyn Brokers’ President 


Thomas J. Clark 
nated as president of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers’ Inc. Max 
\. Pulver is renamed as first vice presi- 
dent, Alfred I. Jaffe 
third to second vice 
I. Kennedy is named for 
Harry G. Ellis 
MacCormack as 
Flatow 


has been renomi- 


Association, 


is advanced from 
president, William 
third 
continues as 


vice 
president, 
secretary, E. C. 
urer and Fred 

Victor A. Gauthier is 
chairman of the executive 
and other nominations, many of them 
renominations, are as follows: Harold 
Fleischer, J. E. Fries, Alex Goldberger, 
H. Lester Heistad, Paul Hempel, Max 
Klotz, Peter A. Locke, Charles A. Mer- 
ante, Frank C. Meyer, Mortimer L. Na- 
thanson, Herbert J. Pohs, Fred H. 
Schmidt, Nicholas V. Sichenze, James 
W. Smith and John B. Swift. 


treas- 
as counsel. 


renamed as 
committee 


Toronto Asks Agents’ 
Backing in Expansion 


The Insurance Institute of Toronto 
has issued a direct appeal to fire and 
casualty agents in Ontario, asking in- 
dividual support, numerically and finan- 
cially, in helping to put across the plan 
to develop the institute from one of 
local proportions to a province-wide 
body. When sufficient funds are thus 
raised the name of the institute will be 
changed to the Insurance Institute of 
Ontario. 

The appeal sent to individual agents 
follows on the refusal of the Ontario 
Insurance Agents’ Association to ap- 
portion more than $500 for the develop- 
ment of the Toronto Institute’s educa- 
tional program, At least $2,000 was re- 
quired, 


Elect Bodwell President 
Of New Hampshire Agents 


Warren A. Bodwell, Manchester, was 


elected president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance Agents 
at the recent annual meeting at Man- 
chester. Stowe Wilder, Portsmouth, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer, and 
Robert S. Perkins, Manchester, con- 
tinues as national state director. Mr. 


Perkins serves also as a member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation, 

Regional vice presidents elected are 
Frederick D. Gardner, Portsmouth; 
Robert B. Harrison, Lebanon; John Bel- 


lows, Peterborough. Directors elected 
were: Kenneth Kendall, Rochester; 
Clyde B. Foss, Moultonboro; Louis G. 


Haven FE. Flan- 
Hezen, Nashua; 
George E. 


Kk. Clarner, Concord; 
ders, Laconia ; Louis A, 
Robert E. sabcock, Keene; 
Clark, Lishos, 

The New Hampshire Insurance Wom- 
en’s League, meeting at the same time, 
elected Hazel M. L. White of Concord 
president, Velma Smith Dalfond of 
Franklin, vice president; Ilona Blake of 
Portsmouth,  secretary-treasurer, and 
the following regional directors: B. 
Handana Griffin, Laconia;. Eleanor R. 
Eaves, East Jaffrey; Doris C: Lyden, 
Serlin; Elizabeth Lyman, Hanover; 
Theresa B. Roy, Manchester; Pauline 
N. Dillner, Manchester; Katherine B. 
Atherton, Nashua; Fay L. Duchine, 
Concord; Elizabeth Kendall, Exeter 
Jeannette T. Bedard, Rochester; and 
Elizabeth Rollins, Claremont. 


VA. AGENTS TO MEET IN JUNE 

The 1947 convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Hotel Roanoke at Roanoke, 
June 26, 27, 28. The time and place was 
fixed by the board of directors held 1 
Lynchburg. 


MASS. FRODUCERS’ COMMITTEE 


To Decide Whether to Amend All-In- 
dustry Bills or to Offer New Rate 
Regulatory Proposals 
Agents and brokers in Massachusetts 
are planning to support rate regulatory 
legislation in the Bay State which wil! 
permit a greater degree of competition 
in rates than provided for in the All- 
Industry bills. Five producers’ organi- 
zations have named representatives to 
serve on a committee which will decide 
whether to seek amendments to the All- 
Industry bills or to draft entirely new 
bills. Following are the members of the 

joint committee: 

Harry E. Moore of Boston, past presi- 
dent*of the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, chairman. 

Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents—President Leo R. Mon- 
geau of Lowell; Past President Francis 
A. McGlynn of Worcester, alternate. 


Mutual Insurance Agents Association 
of New England—William G. Street of 
Dedham, Mass., vice president; no al- 
ternate. 


Insurance 3rokers Association of 
Massachusetts—Charles C. Hewitt of 
Boit, Dalton & Church, Boston; John E. 
O'Neil of Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, al- 
ternate. 

3oston Board of 
Arthur J. Anderson of O’Brion, 


Fire Underwriters— 


Russell 


& Co., Boston; Reginald Benting of 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co., Boston, alter- 
nate. 

3oston Association of Casualty Insur- 


ance General Agents—Arthur D. Cronin 
of Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., Boston; 
Gerald Henderson of John C. Paige & 
Co., Boston, alternate. 


Virginia Agents Consider 
Having Award for Service 


Past presidents of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents are giving con- 
sideration to the idea of setting up a fund 
for the establishment of an award to be 
presented members of the association for 
meritorious service of an outstanding 
character, According to the plan under 
consideration, it would be known as the 
Past Presidents Award and would be 
modeled after the Woodworth Memorial 
Testimonial Award of the National As- 
sociation. One of the recipients of this 
award is W. Owen Wilson, a past presi- 
dent of beth the National and Virginia 
Associations. It was presented him = in 
1939 a year or so after he had rounded 
out a term as president of the National 
Association. 


Southern Minnesota Agents 
To Meet in Rochester 


The annual joint “open house” meet- 
ing of the Southern and Southeastern 
Minnesota Regional Agents’ Associa- 
tions will be held at Rochester the after- 
noon and evening of November 12, The 
theme of the meeting is, “Let the les- 
sons of yesterday be the keystone of 
tomorrow.” 

George Thomipson, 
state association; Richard. Thompson, 
state-national director; George Blom- 
gren, executive secretary; Edward Wes- 
trum of Albert Lea and Commissioner 
Newell R. Johnson have been invited 
to take part in the program. Public 
Law 15 will be discussed. This is one 
of the largest regional meetings held 
each year in Minnesota, attracting field- 
men as well as agents. 


president of the 





NEW WEBSTER, MASS. AGENCY 

John N. Barmby, for many years as- 
sociated with the Patrick Prout insur- 
ance office at Webster, Mass., has 
opened a business for himself in the 
Shea Block of that town. Mr. Barmby 
has had twenty-six years of agency 
experience. 


TOOMEY DEAD AT 63 
John A. Toomey, 63, engaged in the 
insurance business in Lackawanna. N. Y., 





for thirty-five years died in a Lacka- 
wanna hospital recently following an 
operation. He was former mayor of 
the city. His wife survives, 
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New York City Agency 
Changes Corporate Name 


The corporate name of Mills-Honness 
& Fraser, Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, has been changed to Chas. 
D. Fraser & Co., Inc. The 
formed in 1882 and has operated under 
several corporate names until it became 
Mills & MHonness, Inc. Charles D. 


Fraser and associates who operated the 
Chas. D. Fraser & Co., Inc., agency in 
Brooklyn purchased the Mills & Hon- 
ness agency in 1945. There will be no 
change in personnel or management, the 
officers being as follows: 

President, Charles D. Fraser: vice 
presidents, Thomas J. Fraser, Charles 
Hovorka, Edward J. Donnelly and John 
F. Short; treasurer, Howard Slocum; 
secretary, Joseph F. Trustey, and man- 
ager of the suburban department, Hal- 
sey Kent. The agency represents com- 
panies of large capacity for New York 
city, suburban, inland marine, casualty 
and automobile business. 


agency was 





Kenna Executive Manager 


Kansas Agents’ Association 


Alpha H. Kenna of Topeka has been 
named executive manager and_ educa- 
vonal director of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, as of Noven- 


ber 1, with temporary offices with Sec- 
retary Nesbitt C. Fink, Topeka. Mr. 
Kenna will take over all details for- 


merly handled by the secretary in addi- 
tion to his expanded duties of ‘ educa- 
tional director. He will also have the 
responsibility of organizing safety coun- 
cils and fire prevention campaigns 
among the local associations and filling 
speaking engagements in connection 
with the public relations program. 

Mr. Kenna holds A.B. and D.D. de- 
grees from DePauw University and has 
done outstanding work in the financial 
reorganization of several large churclies 
of his denomination. He served as 
chaplain in both World Wars I and II, 
being overseas in combat during both 
wars. 


K. of C. Business School 


Offers Producers’ Course 


The winter course in insurance 
brokerage in preparation for the March, 
1947, examination for a New York stité 
brokerage license has been announced 
by Thomas P. Dooney, A.B. LL.B 
principal of thee Knights of Columbus 
Business School, to be held at the Great 
Northern Hotel, 118 West 57th Street. 
beginning Monday, December 2. This 
course was established in 1919, is recog- 
nized by the Department of Insurar.ce 
and has been approved for G.I. training 
by the New York State Department 0! 
Education. Associate lecturers ar 
James J. Davin, Joseph G. Roma.s, 
Davis Quinn and Frank J. Feely. 
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ONGFELLOW HOUSE in Cambridge, Mas- 
L sachusetts is one of America’s most 
beloved homes, for it was there that our 
favorite poet wrote many of his most de- 
lightful poems. 

When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as- 
sumed the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and belles-lettres at Harvard, he was 
fortunate in securing rooms in the Craigie 
Mansion. This house in “Tory Row” was 
built in 1760 by John Vassall, a distin- 
guished financier of the period. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the owner was 
forced to leave the country because of his 
sympathies, and the mansion was confis- 
cated. It soon became the favorite rendez- 





+ Longfellow’s study, gathering place of nineteenth century literati. 
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vous of the Colonial troops, 
and Washington used it for 
his headquarters for a long pe- 
riod. Mrs. Washington joined 
her husband while he was sta- 
tioned there, and the house 
and grounds were the scene 
of many brilliant Colonial fes- 
tivities. In 1793, the estate was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, 
whose widow was eventually 
forced to open her home to 
paying guests. Longfellow was assigned an 
apartment which included the room used 
by Washington as his private chamber. In 
this room the poet wrote the immortal “The 

Wreck of the Hesperus.” In 


1843, Longfellow was mar- 
ried to Frances Elizabeth 


Appleton and the couple was 
presented with the house as 
a wedding present from the 
bride’s father. 

During the latter years of 
his life many honors were 
bestowed on the poet, and his 


FIRE e 





The first American in Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster 





which had always 


home, 
been very dear to him, had 
become the meeting place of 
illustrious 


many guests. 


However, his closest friends 
were probably the children 
of Cambridge, for the house 
was always filled with them. 
In fact, on his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday they presented 
iin him with an armchair made 
of wood from the chestnut- 
tree of his “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Many of the distinguished poet’s works 
are based on the American scene and in- 
clude such widely read and loved titles as 
“Poems on Slavery,’ “Tales of 
“The New England Trag- 
edy,” “The Hanging of the Crane,” “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” “Evangeline,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


‘Hiawatha,’ 
a Wayside Inn,” 


The Home, through ils agents and bro- 
America’s leading insurance pro- 
American Homes and the Homes 


kers, is 
teclor of 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE ° 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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Fire Waste Council Fire Prevention Plans Hagen State Agent 32% MORE FIRES IN N. Y. C, 
« . . . e . . . 
Meets in Washington Being Pushed in Ohio For Employers’ Fire 31300 in First agg a r 
a The Ohio Fire Marshal’s Program Appointment of Leonard Hagen as Te Cites Chief coo 
EXEC. COMMITTEE IS ELECTED Planning Committee has named a legisla- state agent for Minnesota and north- mer th HG cong een 
tive subcommittee composed of Senator western Wisconsin has been announced Number of ires in New fOr yu 
North Chairman and Freeman Vice T. M. Gray, who is secretary of the Ohio by the Employers’ Fire. Mr, Hagen is creased by nearly one-third in the fir 
Chairman of Council; Both on Association of Insurance Agents, and Ed q veteran of fifteen years in the fire nine months of this year, compared wit! 
Chamber’s Insurance Committee Bath, Joseph E, Fichter, Jack Marsh, jnsurance business serving with the dex: naman eal ek A, Clk Corneil 
; Joseph Thomas and Clyde Wallingford. }fome of New York from 1929 to 1943 ee ek A, Cele pies shed 
Fifty-six delegates, representatives of The latter five are representatives of non- and with the General Cover Underwrit- Stoner *Fan ; on a . 
the thirty-five organization members, at- "Sutance groups interested in fire -Pre- ers Association of New York for an fact out. over the new national Sun: 
aay , vention work. The committee urges ap- additional eighteen months. During day, radio hook-up arranged by the 
tended the twenty-fourth annual mect-  pointment of an assistant attorney general 1944 and 1945 Mr. Hagen spent twenty National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
ing of the National Fire Waste Council who shall be assigned to the fire marshal’s | months in the service with the Navy. Number of New York fires in nine) 
on November 1. John A. North, vice office and also recommends that an arson He will make his headquarters in the months of 1945 pw 23,759, and 31,316 inf 
ae the Phoenix of Hartford, Duteau shall be set up in the fire mar- Northwestern Bank Building in Minne- 1946, or nearly 32% higher this year, 
president of the Phoenix of Hartlord, gaps division. This is to have a trained apolis “This is in spite of constant efforts — 
and Hovey T. Freeman, president of the  jnvestigator at its head with assistants : of 10,000 officers and firemen,” sai 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, were chair- assigned to the four sections of the state, BARNES ELECTED CHAIRMAN Commissioner Quayle, “and perhaps the) 
man and vice chairman of the meeting. all at good pay and under civil service. P. W. Barnes, Fire Association, has world’s best —* re sae This 
William K. Jackson, president of the Calif 7" been elected chairman of the committee — 4  .. ponge hokey Magee 
Nationa! Chansber. sad Relsh Readiord, aliftornia nnounces on electricity and also a director of the palling loss of property and lives we 
- ; : : New York Board of Fire Underwriters. : : 
general manager of the Chamber, gave Legislative Conferences Charles A. Bowler is vice chaleman of must fight carelessness. ; 
= = is es pe = 8 “Main causes of fire in New York 
addresses of welcome. Mr. Jackson said, Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garri- the committee. its ace moch the same as those iz 
“The work of the National Fire Waste son has announced that the California Caoeen and St pea etna 
= eae x" ood gehen and e ee Se eee mc D. W. Swanson Promoted town and city. Careless smoking habits 
conduct ec roug O00 chambers oO Pe ae : ee na 2 : Se - in Ne York last vear, 
eee reap preanat campaign to mence at 9:30 a.m. Wednesday, November D. W. Swanson, formerly manager in se aye a vw iaerd pf 
reduce fires. Carelessness is the cause 20, at San Francisco. Persons who desire Indiana for the St. Paul Fire & Marine, aa ae was second. Defective electri 
ot mew ee” to sponsor or propose insurance legislation has been transferred to the home office ee oh eal atadate eivcaits wos third.” 
Five addresses were given as follows: for discussion at these conferences have as executive special agent to assist Vice wiring 
Opening address, Mr. North; The Dol- been requested to make copies available President A. B. Jackson in handling ; 
lar and Cents Value of Fire Prevention, for inspection at each of the four of- the field force. Mr. Swanson formerly American Trade Executives 
William Dower, general manager, Hart- fices of the Department of Insurance by represented the St. Paul at Milwaukee f leon & a 
Sard Chacaber or Commerce: Fire Pre- November 18. and Albany before going to Indiana. Honor NFPA or Its Service 
vention in the Field, A. B. Paulsen, For its success in bringing about the 
Michigan district chairman; Founding == closest possible coordination with the 
of the National Fire Waste Council, War and Navy Departments in lessen- 
James L. Madden, vice president Met- ing loss of life and property by fire and 
ropolitan Life; Revitalized Fire Preven- its aid in making the public increasingly 
tion Campaign, George W. Elliott, as- conscious of fire protection and preven- 
sistant to the president, Philadelphia tion, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
Chamber of Commerce, ciation of Boston has been awarded a 
The council elected to the Execut've special certificate of merit at the 
Committee the following: , twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
George W. Elliott, chairman; Eugene American Trade Association Execw- , 
\rms, general manager, Mill Mutual Fire tives at Cleveland, Ohio, recently. The 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago; George W. Boston fire control educational organi- 
Booth, chief engineer, National Board zation, which has members in forty-one 
of Fire Underwriters, New York City; countries throughout the world, is cele- 
Percy Bugbee, general manager, Na- ‘ppeeaiadion we ag brating its fiftieth anniversary this year 
tional Fire Protection Associaton, Bos- Judges for the ATAE award wer 
ton; J. E. Cryan, assistant secretary, NEW YORK Secretary of Commerce W. A. Harri- 
Continental Insurance Co., Chicago; T. man; W. L. Chenery, publisher of Col- 
Alfred Fleming, chief, conservation bu- liers Weekly; Eric johnston, represent: 
reau, National Board of Fire Underwrit- ing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
ers, New York City; Clarence Goldsmith, United States (its past president) ; Ir 
assistant chief engineer, National Board Mosher, representing the National As- i 
of Fire Underwriters, Chicago. sociation of Manufacturers (its past i 
\Iso Paul W. Terry, manager, Mis- American Equitable Assurance Company of New York president), and Franklin  B. Snyder, i 
souri Inspection Bureau, St. Louis; Rich- ° president of Northwestern University. ; 
ard FE. Vernor, manager, fire prevention Organized 1918 i 
department, Western Actuarial Bureau, : : : 
Chicago; Harold L. Miner, manager, Allied Adjusters Formed ; 
~¥ ty and fire protection department, Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America To Handle Texas Losses 
kK. I. duPont de Nemours Company, Wil- Established 1862 : : 
mington; J. H. Craig, state fire marshal, The $7,000,000 hail f and_ windstorm 
Springfield, Ill.; A. L. Kirkpatrick, man- loss in San Antonio in May has re 


Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of United States; H. E. 
Hilton, secretary, assistant manager, In- 
surance Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

By the appointment of Mr. North and 
Mr. Freeman of the Chamber’s Insur- 
ance Committee to the post of chairman 
and vice chairman of the National Fire 
Waste Council, a more effective and re- 
vitalized program will be obtained for 
1947, as this will bring insurance com- 
panies into closer cooperation in direct- 
ing the work of the council than at any 
time in its previous history. 


ager, Insurance 


Krussman State Agent of 
North British Group 


The North British Group announces 
promotion of Special Agent Fred A. 
Krussman to Michigan state agent. He 


will supervise business in Wayne County, 


Mich., formerly —, by State 
\gent William A. Gibson, Jr., who has 
been advanced to an executive position 


in another state. 
Mr. Krussman is well qualified for 
his new duties, having traveled Michigan 


for the companies as a general service 
man, Previous to that he was for many 
years with the Michigan Inspection 


Bureau. 








Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


sms osses paid exceed Three Hundred Million Dollars™=* 














sulted in formation of the Allied Ad- 
justers, Inc., with offices in San An- 
tonio, which will handle catastrophe 


losses only, according to A. B. Haston, 
president. Mr. Haston is the owner of 
the A. B. Haston Claims Service, Sat 
Antonio. Ben M. Blount, an adjuster, 's 
the executive vice president of the new 
company, and W. A. Bloodworth, public 
accountant, is secretary. The directors 
of the Allied Adjusters, Inc., include the 
officers and Herbert Blount, F. V. 
Gitchell, Kurt Herweck and R. B. Hinch. 


SNAVELY TO PHILADELPHIA 

Kenneth K. Snavely, now associated 
with the Pittsburgh branch office of 
General of Seattle of which Harold 
Knox is manager, has been promoted to 
manager of that company’s Philadelp! hia 
branch. He succeeds J. B. Rorabaugh 
who resigned to go into business for 
himself. Mr. Snavely will arrive in 
Philadelphia next week. 


hago CHENAIL’S NEW POST 


Givernaud, Inc., insurance agerits. 
AF ck announce appointment of Guy 
Chenail as manager to succeed the late 
W. Stuart Regele. To assume this office 
Mr. Chenail leaves the North America 
Companies, for whom he was superin- 
tendent of the fire department.  For- 
merly he was with Corroon & Reynolds. 
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I: YOU REPRESENT an America Fore company, you 





can cash in on our advertising appearing in national 
magazines this month, by using the direct mail, posters 


and other tie-in material available for your use. 
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Federal Trade Commission Act Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 


regulation 
left to 


enacted and the 
practices should be 
Trade Commission. 
“(2) Each state should enact a so- 
called ‘baby federal trade commission 
act’ paralleling the language, in general, 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
“(3) Each state should enact a ‘baby 
federal trade commission act’ with the 
exception that all prohibited practices 


should be 
of unfair 
the Federal 


should be promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner in the form of rules, following 
notices and hearing to all interested 
parties. This suggested modification is 
along the lines of the procedure con- 
tained in the Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act (Public Law 404, 79th 
Congress). 
Alternative Proposals 

“(4) Each state should pass an act 

giving the Commissioner the power to 


restrain and enjoin unfair practices by 
the use of cease and desist ord rs. To 
the extent possible, the legislature 


should set forth in definitive forni the 
prohibited acts or practices. To the 
extent that it was not poss ble for the 


to do this, the Commiss‘oner 
entrusted with the power to 
define the additional prohibited acts and 
practices under the procedure set forth 
in (3) above. 

“(5) The Commissioner 
trusted with the 
and desist erders in connection with 
unfair acts and practices. However, all 
unfair acts and practices are defined by 
rules promulgated by the Commissioner 
following notice and hearing, along the 
lines of the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. This is a so-called ‘baby 
federal trade commission act.’ It  be- 
comes a definitive plan, in effect, upon 
promulgation of rules by the Comunis- 


legislature 
should be 


en- 
cease 


should be 
power to issue 


sioner, 
L'st of Prohibited Acts 
“(6) Under this plan all unfair acts 
and practices are prohibited. The statute 


itself contains a list of prohibited acts or 
practices. Since this list is not all-in- 
clusive, the Commissioner is empowered 
in all other cases to conduct he arings 
as to whether or not an act or practice 
complained of constitutes an unfair act 
or practice. If it does, the Commissioner 
makes a report in writing stating his 
findings. 

“Thereafter, the Commissioner 
through the Attorney General, file a 
petition in court to restrain the viola- 
tion. If the court adopts the Commis- 
sioner’s contention, a cease and desist 
order is issued by the court. The Com- 
missioner has no power under this pro- 
posal to do more than make a finding 
as to whether or not an act or practice 
is unfair and he may not issue the cease 
and desist order himself. With the ex- 
ception of those prohibited acts or prac- 
tices specifically enumerated in the 
statute, the actual definition of an unfair 
act or practice is by judicial rather than 
issuance of all cease and desist orders, 
whether or not the practices are enumer- 
ated, is entrusted to the courts. 

“(7) This plan is similar to (6) ex- 
cept that the authority to determine the 
unenumerated unfair practices and to 
issue cease and desist orders in all cases 
is entrusted in the first instance to 
the Commissioner rather than to the 
courts. 

“A refinement of plans (6) and (7) 
contemplated that the Commissioner 
should have the power to issue cease 
and desist orders as to the acts and 
practices specifically enumerated in the 
act but not as to those of which he was 
the arbitrator. 


may, 


Judicial Review 

“All of the plans considered contained 
provisions for judicial review. 

“The merits and demerits of these 
plans were exhaustively explored and 
discussed by members of your committee 
and by other interested parties. 

“Your committee was unanimous upon 
the proposition that regulation of un- 
fair acts and practices should not be 





left to the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington. Its views on this sub- 
ject have been outlined in previous re- 
ports and in the supporting memoranda 
of the Commissioners’ legislative pro- 
posal submitted to the Congress in 1944. 


Two Methods Favored 


“The committee looked with favor up- 
on two alternative methods of dealing 
with this problem. In both alternatives 
unfair methods of competition and un- 
fair or deceptive acts and practices are 
prohibited. The general idea of these 
two proposals is based upon the so- 
called definitive approach, namely, to 
enumerate specific unfair acts and prac- 
tices in the business which are generally 
known. The committee recognized, how- 
ever, that the enumeration of specific 
acts and practices would not completely 
occupy the field and that therefore pro- 
vision had to be made for an omnibus 
section to cover unenumerated acts and 
practices. 

“The proposals differ, however, in the 
following respects. One plan (Exhibit 
“D”) follows the procedure outlined in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
empowers the Commissioner, after hear- 
ing, to determine unfair acts and prac- 
tices other than those specifically enu- 
merated and to issue cease and desist 
orders as to all unfair practices whether 
enumerated or not. Under the alter- 
native proposal (Exhibit “E”) the power 
to make adjudications as to unfair acts 
and practices and to issue cease and de- 
sist orders in connection therewith is 
given to the courts through the medium 
of the Attorney General. 

“These bills are receiving additional 
study by the members of the committee 
and will be the subject of further con- 
sideration at the committee’s next meet- 
ing, which will be held some time be- 
fore the December meeting of the asso- 
ciation in New York.” 





Campbell Aetna Fire 
Special Agent in Georgia 


Nelson Campbell has been appointed 
special agent of the Aetna Fire, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Vice Presi- 
dent Jesse M. Waller. Mr. Campbell 
will have his headquarters at the Atlanta 
field office and his territory will in- 
clude the entire state of Georgia. 

A native of Richmond, Va., Mr. Camp- 


bell attended McGuire's University 
School and then continued his studies 
at the University of Virginia. In 
November, 1940, he went to the Aetna 


and worked in the New York State ter- 
ritory and the Connecticut territory. 
From August, 1942, until October 15, 
1945, he was in military service. He was 
reported “missing in action” in Decem- 
ber, 1943, but escaped after six months 
as a prisoner of war and returned to 
the Allied lines. He returned to the 
home office on October 15, 1945. 

In preparation for his work in the 
field Mr. Campbell has been taking a 
refresher course at the Aetna Insurance 
Group’s sales training school. 





RISK RESEARCH VIEWS FILED 

The rates and rating organization and 
Federal legislation committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners considered and filed in their 
records a communication received at 
their recent New York meeting from the 
Risk Research Institute expressing cer- 
tain views in opposition to the rating 
regulation legislative proposals adopted 
by the NAIC. 


AUTO CLAIMS ASS’N MEETS 

The Automobile Claims Association 
held its monthly meeting yesterday, 
November 14, at Miller’s Restaurant in 
New York City. Messrs. Frenzel and 
Silvers of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
presented a program consisting of a lec- 
ture and motion pictures outlinine the 
correct repair procedure applicable to 
the unitized body of the Nash No. 600. 
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Thirty-Eight Join 25-Year 
Club of North America Cos. 


Thirty-eight employes of the In- 
surance Company of North America 
Companies, each of whom has completed 
twenty-five years of service, will be in- 
stalled as members of the North Amer- 
ica’s Quarter-Centuryv Club at its annual 
banquet soon. The club will then have 
a total membership of 282. Its presi- 
dent, Walter S. Pelham, has been with 
the North America for fifty-one years. 

The new members include Edward M. 
Biddle, vice president and general coun- 
sel; Horace B. Montgomery. assistant 
secretary of Indemnity; Mary 
Blakely; Charles F. Carlisle; Leo H. 
Carpenter; Harold W. Clark; Anna M. 
Conway; Thomas S. Cullin; James H. 
Cupit; Helen Dunbar; Agnes C. Eld- 
ridge; Herman C. Fuchs; J. Edmund 
Gallagher; Anna Gau; Joseph F. Gough; 
Martha D. Hirsch; Overton W. Hous- 
ton; William J. Jacoby; Alvin G. Keats; 
Howard T. LaMonte; George E. Le- 
veille; Joseph McManus; Erwin M. 
Malkmus; Herbert B. Morrow; Rocco 
A. Odorisio; Margaret Pfeifer; Otto A. 
Ramseyer; R. V. Robinson; Carl M. 
Schneider; Carroll F. Small; Samuel J. 
Steinman; Sara M. Steward; Laura F. 
Sutterlin; Leon D. H. Teal; Loretta C. 
Van Woert; Edna C. Wells; Ralph V. 
Wilson and Wayne C. Woodward. 


A. J. Weiss Promoted To 


Executive Special Agent 


The Glens Falls Group has appointed 
Albert J. Weiss as executive special 
agent for Chicago and the surrounding 
metropolitan district. In addition to 
the supervision of this area for both 
fire and casualty insurance, he will 
assist in the underwriting and service 
departments of Chicago and Cook 
County. 

Mr. Weiss joined the Glens Falls 
Group as a counterman in its Chicago 
office on February 1, 1929, and ten 
years later was appointed special agent 
for portions of northern Illinois and 
Indiana, which post he held until his 
present promotion. 


RAEDER PRES. IDAHO AGENTS 


The Idaho Association of Insurance 
agents concluded a two-day convention 
with election of L. D. Raeder of Boise 
as president, succeeding T. M. Wal- 
rath of Orofino. Vice presidents elected 
were Robert Weisel of Moscow, north- 
ern district; D. V. Larter of Idaho 
Falls, southeast; and Wanek Stein of 
Boise, southwest. Homer H. Lipps, 
Lewiston, continues as state national 
director. 


















DARGAN & CO., INC. 


Adjusters & Surveyors 
110 William Street New York 7, \. Y, 
Telephone: BEekman 3-2360 
Cables: NAGRAD 


UNITED STATES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Md. Miami, 


LATIN AMERICAN OFFICES 


San Juan, Puerto Rico Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. Havana, Cuba 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti Bogota, Colombia 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Branch Managers, Staff Adjusters or 
Representatives in every state in the oe 
and every province in Canada, and i 
every country on the globe, other Mes 
occupied territories. 


Florida 


Worldwide service for companies and 
underwriters, involving fire and allied 
losses, aircraft, marine and casualty. 

ASSOCIATES: 


TRUNDLE, FOULKES & CO. 


London, England 


nC | 





OFFICES FOR BROKERS 


Our newly enlarged, modernly 
equipped agency has possibilities for 
a number of brokers to make their 
headquarters. Unusually large private 
office or desk space available. ~ Phone 
for appointment. 


THE JULIUS SELLING AGENCY 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 

NOW: 15 Park Row, New York 7 
COrtlandt 7-3564 
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Whiskey Values Up in Ky.; 
Demand for More Insurance 
As a result of the lifting of ceilings by 

OPA from whiskey quotations on new 

whiskey on an open market basis — 

advanced to levels of from $2.25 to $2.7 
per gallon asked, as against previous 

prices of 93 cents up to October 1), 

when ceiling was lifted from new wlils- 

key, and $1.65 quoted between October 

15 and lifting of all whiskey prices. 

Distillers claim that new whiskey 1s 

costing them from $1.25 to around $1.40 

or even $1.50 a gallon to make. 

Four years and older whiskies have 
jumped to asking prices of around Sil 
a gallon, and bonded case goods will 
probably on a tax-paid basis go to the 
wholesaler at somewhere around $55 to 
$65 per case. It has been rumored that 
some of the larger companies mi; ht 
come out with new prices about $15 
case, higher than former prices, a a 
some quotations as high as $70 have 
been heard. 

There is going to be need of a lot of 
additional insurance to take care of 1! 
higher whiskey * valuations. Whiskes 
business is already hard to place, a5 
many companies are about filled up. 





JAMES H. POWERS DIES 
James Henry Powers, 50, a former 
director and long-time member of tlie 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association. 
died in a Dallas hospital November >. 
For thirty years he headed the Powers 
local fire and casualty insurance agency. 
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o Report N. Y. Fire Experience 
| On Revised Standard Classification 


Pursuant to Sections 183(2) and 27 of 
he \ew York Insurance Law, Super- 





rect losses paid less salvages on direct 
losses) entering on its books for inclu- 


pne ; , sion in its annual statement for the 
4 . o- a ° 

$nten ent Robert E, Dineen has desig calendar year 1947 and thereafter, each 
inated statistical agents for the collec-  jnsurér shall be required to code such 


such a manner as will 


transactions in 
fire insurance 


tion and compilation of statistical data 
enable it to report its 


relating to fire insurance premiums and : { 

: a ith official Ils experience in accordance with such re- 
fosse: im accordance with Olicial cals vised standard classification. 
made trom time to time poe maaerers “By arrangement with the Depart- 
trans:cting fire insurance in this state. ment the aforementioned _ statistical 


agents will furnish to each insurer, re- 
porting to such respective organizations, 
a printed publication setting forth the 


The ollowing are such statistical agents. 


Statistical Agents 


standard classification together with 
supplemental and explanatory matter 
for the information and guidance of the 
companies. At a later date, forms will 
be prepared for the reporting of the 
classified experience for the calendar 
year 1947 and thereafter in accordance 
with the new plan. In the state of 
New York a separate compilation will 
be required, as in the past, for the re- 
porting of experience in the New York 
City territory. 

“The annual reporting of classified 
fire insurance shall be on the basis of 
direct premiums written (less return 
premiums) and direct losses paid (less 
salvages). Reinsurance assumed and re- 
insurance ceded is to be omitted. Claim 
expenses shall not be included with 
losses. A reconciliation will be required 
of each insurer to balance with direct 
premiums and losses reported on the 


state page or schedule of its annual 
statement. 

“In connection with the use of the 
consolidated reports for rate revision 
purposes at the time of any periodical 
review, the Department will make ne- 
cessary adjustments in the aggregate re- 
sults for any given period in order to 
give effect to earned premiums and in- 
curred losses. Consideration also will 
be given to rate revisions not fully re- 
flected in the reported experience, credi- 
bility with respect to premium volume 
and catastrophe losses, and such other 
factors as may be reasonably applicable. 

“The foregoing relates to statistics of 
fire premiums and losses. Expense sta- 
tistics will be reported to the Depart- 
ment by the individual insurers annu- 
ally in the Fire and Marine Experience 
Exhibit or any revision thereof as may 
be approved by the Superintendent.” 





Naiional Board of Fire Underwriters 
with respect to its. member companies 
and wll other stock fire insurance com- 
pani 

Feieration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies with respect to all non-stock 
fire insurers except those reporting to 
ther designated statistical agents. 

Underwriters Rating Board with re- 
spect to advance premium cooperative 
fire insurers which are members or sub- 
scribers of the Underwriters Rating 
Board. 

“In accordance with established prac- 
tices,’ states Deputy Superintendent 
Walter F. Martineau, “the reports of 
individual insurers shall be kept con- 
fidential by the statistical agents. In 
consolidating the reports of classified 
experience, statistical agents will be re- 
quired, when necessary, to make sepa- 
rate groupings of insurers which write 
at different rate levels or under dif- 
ferent rating systems. 





Revised Standard Classification 


“New York has adopted the revised 


experience approved by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in June, 1946, at their meeting at Port- 
land, Ore. With respect to all fire in- 
surance transactions on New York risks 
(direct premiums written less return 
premiums on direct premiums, and di- 





ARCHIBALD G. HALL DIES 





Veteran Insurance Journalist, Former 
Editor of Insurance Advocate, 
Passes at Age 83 


A plan designed to help 
Banks keep financing 


at home 










































Archibald G. Hall, for many years 
editor of the Insurance Advocate prior 
to his retirement in 1940, died Novem- 
ber 9 at the age of 83 years. In 1922 
he established the Insurance Brokers 
Bulletin which was merged later that 
year with the Advocate of which Mr. 
Hall became editor under Managing 
Editor E. Weston Roberts. He also be- 
came editor of the Convention Year 
Book. He continued in insurance jour- 
nalisin until advanced age and impaired 
eyes'ght led to his retirement six years 


10 
aso 


My. Hall was born on December 6, 
1862, in New York City and educated 


in ‘he public schools and College of 


the City of New York. After a few 
yea experience as a fire insurance 
agent he founded The Surveyor in 


Seprember, 1892, publishing it until 1916 
Wit he disposed of it and became an 
Mmsivance broker. He returned to the 
wi ng field in 1922. Mr. Hall was well 
Known as a writer of ability, for his 
Intcsrity and for his frankness in deal- 
Inc with insurance problems. He was 
ne of the first to receive the gold 
melal awarded annually by the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropoli- 
tan District to a person who renders 
dis'inguished service to the insurance 
br <erage business. 

nong insurance clubs and organiza- 
tcis to which Mr. Hall belonged were 
th Insurancé Society of New York, 
v York City Pond of Blue Goose 


| 2n¢ Insurance Federation of New York 
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now to be ready 














































What agents do 


when production is resumed will 


determine how mu 
they will write on the cars and 
household appliances bought 


? in their communities. 


ch insurance 


on time’ 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 


Automobile - Marine 


Fir EMANS Funp Group 


Fund Insurance Company 
is F ity Company 
F nis Fund Indemnity (or 
Hi io & Marine Insurance —— 
Western National Insurance —- 
Western National Indemnity Company 


Fire - 


Firemans 


AN FRANCISCO - 
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Loyalty Group Forms 
“25-Year Club” 


FIRST ANNUAL DINNER HELD 

Banquets Held at Newark, San Fran- 

cisco, Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh 
and Dallas; 190 Are Eligible 


Officers and employes of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark and its affiliates, who 
twenty-five 


service with the organization, 


have completed years or 
more of 
“Loyalty Group 25- 


have organized a 


Year Club.” The membership is country- 
wide. 

The first annual dinner was held at 
the Essex House, Newark, N. J. 
Wednesday evening, November 6, and 
was followed by entertainment. Simul- 
taneously with the dinner at Newark 
there were also banquets at San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh 
and Dallas. There are at the present 
time 190 eligible members to the newly 
formed club. The oldest member in 
length of service is Second Vice Presi- 
dent James K. Meldrum of the home 
office. Mr. Meldrum has completed fifty- 
six years of continuous service with 
the group. 

Walter J. Christensen, second vice 
president, acted as toastmaster at the 
Newark dinner, and John R. Cooney, 
president of Loyalty Group Companies, 
addressed the members and_ presented 
each with a scroll and emblem of mem- 
bership. Mr. Cooney, in his talk stressed 
the value of the club in promoting the 
spirit of friendliness and good fellow- 
ship among the officers and employes. 


Companies in Group 


The Loyalty Group, headed by the 
Firemen’s, includes also the Girard Fire 
& Marine, National-Ben Franklin Fire 
of Pittsburgh, Concordia Fire of Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee Mechanics’, Metro- 
politan Casualty of New York, Com- 
mercial Casualty and the Royal Plate 
Glass & General of Canada. 

The Firemen’s, parent company of all 
Loyalty Group Companies, is one of 
Newark’s oldest institutions, having 
been organized in 1855 as the Newark 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. with an office 
in the basement of the Newark Savings 
Institution on Broad Street. The com- 
pany’s growth was rapid, necessitating 
several moves to larger quarters, and 
in 1882 the original Firemen’s Building 
at the corner of Broad and Market 
Streets was acquired. 

This old iron structure was torn down 
in 1910 to make room for the present 
sixteen-story building at Broad and 
Market, which is now a Newark land- 
mark. These quarters were also out- 
grown and in 1924 the present home 
office building of the group was erected 
at 10 Park Place. This ten-story build- 
ing today houses approximately fifteen 
hundred home office officers and em- 
ployes of the Loyalty Group. 

Mr. Cooney started his career with 
the Firemen’s in 1914 as a clerk in the 
Western department. Through the en- 
suing years he has successfully repre- 
sented the group in various executive 
positions, culminatine in his election as 
executive vice president at Newark in 
1931, followed by his elevation to the 
presidency in October, 1934. The year 
Mr. Cooney became chief executive of 
Loyalty Group Companies the premium 
writings were $29,295,615 and it is an- 
ticipated for the year of 1946 premium 
writings will be well in excess of 


$65,000,000. 


NEW STAUNTON, VA. AGENCY 

Richard W. Eastman, formerly spe- 
cial agent for Virginia for James O. 
Cobb & Co. of Durham, N. C., is now 
operating a general agency at Staun- 
ton, Va., representing the Birmingham 
Fire of Pittsburgh, a running mate of 
the National Union Fire. He is con- 
ducting the general agency under the 
name of Eastman & Co., recently char- 
tered and headed by him with author- 
ized maximum capital of $30,000. 


Dallas Office of Home 
Honors Harry I. Maxson 


The Dallas office of 
surance Co. honored Harry I. Maxson 
of the Maxson-Mahoney-Turner local 
agency at a luncheon in the Athletic 
Club recently. Mr. Maxson has _ rep- 
resented the Franklin for twenty-five 
years, having taken on that company 
at a time when he was generally recog- 
nized as one of the largest individual 
producers in the Southwest. He was one 
of the wheel horses in the organization 
of the Dallas Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation in 1929 and took an active part 
in the 1930 and 1937 annual conventions 


the Home In- 


JOSEPH E. ELWELL DIES 
Joseph E,. Elwell, staff adjuster for 
the fire companies of the American In- 
surance Group’s Philadelphia office, died 
suddenly November 1. Born in Philadel- 
phia in 1885, Mr. Elwell had served as 
an adjuster for George Velton Steeb 
Co. from 1920 to 1923. He then went 
with the American, where he had served 

as adjuster for twenty-three years. 





of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents held in Dallas. He now has asso- 
ciated with him in his fire and casualty 
local agency, his son, Jack, and his two 
sons-in-law, Kenneth Mahoney and 
Oakes Turner. 





California Fieldmen Ele- 


The Southern California Fire U der. 
writers Association has elected the fol. 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
president, Fred A. Kreuger, — special 
agent, Crum & Forster Group; vice 
president, G. H. Heissner, Jr., special 
agent, Aetna; secretary-treasurer, Rus. 
sell C. Edgerton, state 
dence-Washington Group. 

The new constitution and by-laws 
adopted is patterned after the = todel 
suggested by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, but contains some 
amendments making it more in line with 
local conditions. 





agent, i royj- 











With automobile accidents on the increase, “Safety 
First” has become more than a slogan. For the 


preservation of life and property, safety is now an 


absolute necessity. 


The automobiles in use today average 8 years of age. 
Obviously, many of them have ineffective brakes, 
faulty steering, other defects that make them dan- 





The insurance man should talk safety, sell safety, 
practice safety. By meeting this great responsibility 
of today, he will find even greater opportunities 


awaiting him tomorrow . . . when the present trickle 


1 


gerous to operate. And too many car owners neglect 


necessary repairs until they have had a smash-up... 


or until someone talks safety to them. 


The logical someone is the insurance man. He can by 


Published 





remind his policy holders, his prospects and his 


friends how essential it is to have their cars inspected 
and serviced. He can point out the danger that lurks 
in faulty brakes, defective steering, smooth tires, 


wheels that are out of alignment. 





oe . ; 
Tune in ‘Crimes of Carelessness,’ a new half-hour radio 
show. See your local newspaper for time and station.” 





of new cars swells to a torrent. 
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President 


.&G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 


AFFILIATED WITH 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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It Pays to Consider $10 Minimum 
Premium in Inland Marine Field 


Small as well as large marine insur- 


ance premiums are welcome and should 
overlooked by producers M. L. 
of the 


not be 
Willets, Jr., marine special agent 
Fireman’s Fund at Boston states in an 
article he has written for the Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 

“It’s nothing unusual for an agent to 
come in with a new ocean account 
which carries with it an annual premium 
of anywhere from $1,000 to $10,000 or 
even higher,’ says Mr. Willets. “One 
agent the other day said, ‘It wasn’t 
such a job to convince the president of 
that export and import concern that 
they could not afford to be without the 
coverage, and that, to further protect 
his own interests and those of the other 
company heads, they should have an 
open ocean policy covering all their 
, ; : : P 
incoming and outgoing shipments. 


Producers Seek the Big Lines 

“Another agent told about a new fur 
vault being built in his town. It was 
simple enough to have the local furriers 
change over and use the new warehouse 
rather than send their customers’ furs 
by Railway Express or truck to a cold 
storage fur warehouse in some distant 
town—thereby saving shipping expenses 
for customers and increasing good will 
by using local facilities. This meant 
new business for the agent—good fur- 
riers’ customers’ policies paying $100 
to $1,000 a year. 

“But just ask these agents who have 
big premiums in mind, whether they 
consider the fact that the president of 
the export company, and all the furriers, 
were wonderful prospects for a jewelry 


and fur floater, That $10 minimum 
policy! 
“Practically every reply would be 


along the lines of, ‘Gee! I was so taken 
up with the other, that it never entered 
my mind!’ Or, ‘Too small, I only want 
the commercial business.’ 

Small Risks Are “Cream Bus‘ness” 

“Commercial lines are fine from a 
company standpoint, and so far as the 
agents are concerned too. 3ut these 
ten dollars soon add up, and agents can 
use all they can get of them. Rates are 
low and these policies are easy to sell. 
This class has been referred to as ‘cream 


business’ and some underwriters would 
rather have a good number of small 
jewelry and fur floaters than a few 


large ones of other lines. 

“True, the president of a sizable con- 
cern would probably pay a higher pre- 
mium than the $10 minimum, but my 
point is that many times it takes only a 
few words to bring in a new line. 

“The agent who calls on an executive 
may have made friends with the man’s 
secretary; perhaps she is wearing a new 
engagement ring, or has a fur coat that 
should be insured. It’s not likely that 
this girl is aware that such insurance is 
available—until a occurs and one 
of her friends asks her why she had no 
insurance. She could afford the pre- 
mium all right, but nobody ever took the 
trouble to tell her about this inexnensive 
protection, Maybe the agent could have 
done all this while waiting to see her 


boss. 


loss 


“One local broker I know was selling 
a large personal property floater to the 
head of a big company, and the execu- 
tive’s secretary listened intently during 
the conversation. At the end she asked 
the broker about coverage on her dia- 
mond ring and fur coat, and eventually 
bought a policy which carried a premium 


of $65 a year. 

“This same broker makes it a point 
to be friendly to everybody,” Mr. Wil- 
lets states. “In his own way he lets 
people know that he is fully acquainted 
with the large and small premium forms. 
Consequently, he writes a lot of insur- 
ance that would not be noticed by other 
agents. For instance, he has the insur- 
ance for one of the so-called ‘help’ 
working in one of Boston’s best hotels; 
this insurance includes a small policy 
covering a fur coat for $5 a year. 

“Quite often an agent. may get a small 
policy and later find that he can use it 
as a wedge in obtaining other personal 
business of his ‘small’ client, Then with 
bigger things in mind he is all set to 
call on the client at his place of busi- 
ness and make a real killing by getting 
his commercial business as well. And 
don’t overlook the fact that other agents 
may have this idea too, and use the 
small lines as a wedge to take over 
vour much sought after commercial bus- 
iness. 

“Tt pays to consider that $10 minimum 
policy. Keep it in mind any time and 
all the time when you are out with time 
on your hands or working on one of 
those thousand dollar accounts.” 





DROP $25 DEDUCTIBLE 


Vice President Fred W. Sullivan of the 
Pacific department of the Loyalty Group 
has notified agents of the group that 
no $25 deductible form of collision in- 
surance on automobiles will be written 
effective as of January 1. Excessive 
losses is given as the cause for ceasing 
to write this form. 


AURELL IN JAPAN FOR AIU 


Organization Will Serve Personal In- 
surance Needs of American Mili- 
tary and Civilian Forces 

Paul W. Aurell, recently appointed 
general manager for Japan of Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corpo- 
ration, New York, left by air last week 
for Tokyo where he will make his per- 
manent headquarters. 

The primary function of the under- 
writing corporation, which represents a 
group of American insurance companies 
in the foreign field, will be to serve the 
personal insurance needs of American 
military and civilian forces on occupa- 
tional duty in Japan and Korea. Among 
the coverages now available to Ameri- 
can forces in both countries are per- 
sonal property floaters, automobile in- 
surance including third party liability, 
fire insurance, personal accident insur- 
ance, inland marine, personal liability, 
and life as well as marine coverage on 
property enroute overseas. 

Prior to the war Mr. Aurell had an 
insurance general agency in Phoenix, 
Ariz. He served four years as a Japan- 
ese language officer in the Army ,in- 
telligence service. A major, he saw ac- 
tion in New Guinea, Mindoro and Min- 
danao. After the Japanese surrender he 
served with occupation forces in Japan 
for five months, as part of a special unit 
assigned to study war damage in the 
“home islands.” Among the cities the 
group inspected was Hiroshima, where 
Mr. Aurell lived as a boy. He was 
born and raised in Japan. 

Mr. Aurell will make his headquarters 
in Tokyo, but will travel to cities all 
over Japan and Korea. 





LABORATORIES’ LIST ISSUED 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories has 
issued its “Lists of Inspected Appli- 
ances, Relating to Accident Hazard, 


Automotive Equipment, Burglary Pro- 
tection.” These lists include all listings 
up to September 1, 1946, and replace all 
similar lists and supplements of earlier 
dates, 


Appleton & Cox Fieldmen Meet in N. Y. 





Appleton & Cox, Inc., have concluded. 


a series of conferences with their field 
representatives, held in the home office 
in New York over a period of four days 
from October 28 through October 31. 
The meeting was the first held since 
the war and was attended by twenty- 
one fieldmen from the various branch 
and service offices. Conferences covered 
all phases of production and field work 





and stressed importance of close co- 
operation between home office and the 
field and with other company repre- 
sentatives. 

In connection with the conferences a 
dinner was held at the Hotel Astor on 
October 29 at which a number of officers 
and key men of the organization were 
present, including President Henry B. 
DeGray. 
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North America Transfers 
Muller to N. Y. Office 


Insurance Company of North America 
has announced transfer of Edward N 
Muller, Jr., from the head office in Phil- 
adelphia to the company’s New York of- 
fice as an underwriter in the yaclit and 
hull department. 

Mr, Muller is an expert in the yachting 
field, having been associated for six vears 
with the Marine Office of America | efore 
joining the marine department of the 
North America in October. He was at 
one time associate editor of the Spectator 
magazine and is the author of “Liabilities 
of a Yacht Owner.” During the war he 
served as a radio operator in the South 
Pacific. He is a member of the Insurance 
Society of New York. 





Good Weather Facilitates 
Great Lakes’ Fall Traffic 


Great Lakes freighters, already straining 
in a last-of-the-season rush to move mil- 
lions of tons of cargo for winter ore, coal 
and grain stockpiles, are expected to en- 
gage this year in a busy post-season trade 
that will run well into December. 

Fall sailing weather has been near-per- 
fect and lake water temperatures now are 
as high as they have ever been at this 
time of year. Ship operators are confident 
that any abrupt changes in the weather 
are unlikely to shut out sailings after 
November 30 insurance deadline. 

Many freighters already are booked to 
run until mid-December. The shipping 
race this fall is traceable to last spring's 
idleness when strikes delayed the start of 
active lake transportation and_ resulted 
in depletion of industrial stockpiles. 





Kronimus Travelers Fire 


Manager at Richmond, Va. 

Ernest J. Kronimus, assistant mana- 
ger, fire and marine lines at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed manager suc- 
ceeding John A. Gibson, it is announced 
by the Travelers. Mr. Gibson has een 
relieved from active duty following a 
long illness. 

Mr. Kronimus was educated at Missis- 
sippi State College and went to the 
Travelers as a fire survey engineer at 





Jacksonville, Fla., from the engineering 
department of the South-Eastern (n- 
derwriters Association. Within :wo 
years he was given an additional as- 
signment of that work in the Char! ‘te, 
N. C,, territory and in June, 1944, was 
assigned to Richmond. He was su!)se- 
quently appointed assistant manage: 
WHISKEY NOT INLAND MAR'NE 
Under a new ruling by Kentucky’s !n- 
surance Director, Harry B. Wil.on, 
whiskey stocks in warehouses, are ‘ot 
applicable to be written under in|:.nd 
marine insurance. Mr. Wilson took ‘he 


position that if whiskey were applicible 
to be written at fixed locations the s:me 
sort of average would have to be made 
applicable to various other products, 
hence it could not be written in the in- 
land marine departments of fire incur- 
ance companies, 
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To Write Compensation 
For Domestic Workers 


ISSUES STATEMENT 


SAYER 
Under “Revolutionary” Step, Compen- 
sation for N. Y. Householders Comes 


Under Personal Liability Policy 


Henry D. Sayer, general manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, New York, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Yhe New York Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board has adopted a new 
procedure for providing workmen’s com- 
insurance coverage for do- 
effective January 1, 


pensation 
mestic workers, 

1947. 

“Under a program adopted by the 
board, it will be permissible for member 
companies to include workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance within the coverage 
of the comprehensive personal liability 
policy. This program has been worked 
out by the board in cooperation with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau, 
whereby those bureaus will retain, as 
to their members, jurisdiction over the 
liability provisions of the policy, while 
the board will retain its jurisdiction over 
the compensation coverage. 

“A circular letter has been issued by 
the general manager of the board to all 
of its members notifying them of this 
program, and the appropriate endorse- 
ments, policy provisions and instructions 
are being drafted by the board with the 
cooperation of the bureaus for approval 
by the Superintendent of Insurance. As 
soon as these provisions have been ap- 
proved, they will be distributed to all 
the member companies. 

“This somewhat revolutionary step, it 
is believed, will greatly facilitate the 
providing of workmen’s compensation 
coverage for householders who will be 
brought under the mandatory provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation law on 
January 1 next. By an amendment to 
the workmen’s compensation law en- 
acted at the last session, all domestic 
workers employed by the same employer 
for a minimum of forty-eight hours a 
week in cities or villages of not less 
than 40,000 in population are brought 
under the coverage of that law. The 
coverage may, however, be extended 
when desired to all domestic workers 
regardless of the number of hours of 
employment, the casual nature of the 
employment, or the location of such em- 
ployment.” 

In his letter to member companies, 
Mr. Sayer said in part: 

“The board has heretofore published 
the approved language of an endorse- 
ment for restricted coverage of domes- 
tic workers for use when the assured 
desires coverage only for those domestic 
workers brought within the compulsory 
Drovisions of the law. Policies provid- 
ing coverage for domestic workers with- 
out the restrictive endorsement will be 
deemed to include all domestic workers 

the assured at the location specified. 

Because of the, large number of 
householders who will be brought under 
the requirements of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law on January 1 next, and 
because of the expense involved in the 
Issuance of the Standard Workmen’s 
C mpensation and Employers’ Liability 
Policy to provide the necessary cover- 

for many such householders, the 
board has worked out a program with 
the National, Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the Mutual 
C:sualty Insurance Rating Bureau to 
Provide compensation coverage for do- 


OFFERS MASS. RATE SCHEDULE 





Increase in 


Calls 


Harrington Proposes 6% 
Compulsory Auto Rates; 
Hearing for Nov. 19 


Submitting a tentative schedule of 
1947 rates for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance in Massachusetts at 
approximately 6% above that of 1946, 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has called 
a statutory public hearing on the 
schedule at the offices of the Insurance 
Department in Boston, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19. 

The Commissioner has issued a state- 
ment saying that this tentative schedule 
would aggregate approximately $2,000,- 
000 less than the premiums for 1941, the 
last pre-war year while the 1946 pre- 
mium total is approximately $3,000,000 
less than that of 1941. The companies 
are said to consider the tentative sched- 
ule inadequate and to have asked for an 
increase of approximately 174% over 
the 1941 rates. 

The tentative schedule would increase 
private passenger rates from 90 cents 
to $3.40, according to territorial classi- 
fication; would increase commercial ve- 
hicle rates approximately 5% and _ taxi- 


cab rates would remain the same as 
for 1946. 
Mr. Harrington has issued a ques- 


tionnaire to automobile owners as to 
mileage covered by each passenger car 
during the year, inaugurating a studv 
to be made by the Department of the 
advisability of adopting the classifica- 
tion plan of automobile liability ratine 
in Massachusetts. 


TRAVELERS MAKES CHANGES 





Apponts Two and Makes Four Trans- 
fers in Field in Casualty, Surety 
and Fidelity Lines 
Two appointments and four transfers 
of field assistants in the casualty, fi- 
delity and surety lines are announced by 

Travelers Insurance Cos. 

William J. Vincent of Boston has 
been appointed at the Boston office and 
James L. Haile of Camden, S. C., has 
been appointed at Charlotte, N. C. 

William A. Comerford has been trans- 
ferred from Chicago to Peoria; Scott 
C. Dickson. from Kansas City to Wich- 
ita and Elston K. Smith from Pitts- 
burgh to Erie, Pa. 





mestic workers in combination with 
the Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy. Such added coverage may be 


provided by authorized endorsement or 
by specific provisions incorporated in 
the body of the policy, at the option of 
the company. The compensation cover- 
age shall include all domestic workers 


unless the restrictive endorsement is 
attached. 
“Tt must be understood that such 


compensation coverage shall be written 
in accordance with the New York 
manual classifications and rates, that the 
coverage shall be issued for a period 
not over one year or, if the term of the 
policy is greater than one year, the 
compensation coverage shall be subject 
to rate revision annually on the anni- 
versary of the policy and to annual pre- 
miums. Compensation experience shall 
be filed with the board annually in order 
to form a correct basis for the annual 
rate revision of the appropriate clas- 
sifications. 

“Forms of endorsement and approved 
policy provisions with appropriate in- 
structions are in the course of prepara- 
tion and it is hoped to make them avail- 
able to the members of the board at an 
early date. In the meantime, this in- 
formation is being furnished to the 
members in order that they may plan 
now for their January issues and re- 
newals.” 





Commissioners Study 
A. & H. Regulation 


NO DECISION YET REACHED 


Consider Third Proposal, Embodying No 
Advance Approval but Giving Com- 
missioner Police Powers 


Upon receipt of a copy of the Com- 
missioners’ proposed accident and health 
regulatory bill, Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director, Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, Chicago, wired 
The Eastern Underwriter as follows: 

“Commissioners’ accident and health 
compulsory rate regulatory bill is sub- 
ject to the same objection by the con- 
ference previously made. The bill is 
neither feasible nor desirable to the 
free competition so necessary in the 
development of our business and is con- 
trary to the objectives sought by the 
Department of Justice in the SEUA 
decision.” 


In addition to the proposals for regu- 
lating accident and health insurance of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters and the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, a 
third proposal, developed as a result of 
study of the two proposals and some 
current state laws. was before the joint 
meeting of the committees on rates 
and rating organizations and Federal 
legislation of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York Citv, Oc- 
tober 23-26. Commissioner Charles F. 
J. Harrington of Massachusetts is 
chairman of both committees. 

This third proposal, not heretofore 
made public, also was before the All- 
Industry Committee which was meeting 
at the same time. Under this third 
proposal no affirmative approval in ad- 
vance of forms and rates would he re- 
quired but the Commissioner would have 
police powers where inadequacy of cov- 
erage or excessive rates are found con- 
trary to the public interest. 


No Determination Reached 


No final determination was reached 
in the matter and the committees will 
give further study to the question of the 
extent to which accident and health in- 
surance should be regulated at a meet- 
ing to be held prior to the December 
meeting of the association in New York. 

As has been published in The Eastern 
Underwriter, the proposals of the two 
accident and health associations are at 
variance; the conference being opposed 
to rate fixing while the bureau’s pro- 
posed bill provides for regulation of in- 
dividual A. & H. policy rates. 

In its report, the committee states 
that certain conditions in the accident 
and health business have been a source 
of grave conceern to the Commissioners. 
For many years, the report say, many 
states have passed upon the forms used 
in the accident and health field but it 
has been suggested that supervision of 
forms is not enough and that rates 
should likewise be supervised, possibly 
under the ordinary rate regulatory bill. 

Considers Separate Approach 

“While the committee recognized that 
this is a possible solution to the prob- 
lem, the complexities of the accident and 
health business and the fact that it is 
transacted by different types of carriers 
induced the committee to consider first 
the merits of a separate approach,” the 
report Says. 

“The committee is agreed that legis- 
lation should be enacted prescribing 
standards not only for the forms but for 
the premiums because there is a direct 
relationship hetween the coverage and 
the premium charged. The problem is 
further complicated because certain 
companies act in concert and desire to 
continue that procedure. If these com- 
panies are to continue these activities, 
the committee recognizes that legisla- 
tion is necessary in this respect.” 

Pointing out that in addition to regu- 
lation of rates under a rate regulatory 
law, the committee had for considera- 
tion the proposals sumitted by the con- 





MERGENTHALER FORGERY 


Widespread Attention Given by Bonding 
Cos. to Under-Insurance Angles of 
This Case; Loss at Least $600,000 
Widespread publicity has accompanied 
the embezzlement of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. funds, and the loss, estimated 
at between $600,000 and $800,000, is prov- 
ing to be a big boon to the sale of broad 
blanket dishonesty coverage. Bonding 
companies have flooded the mails with 
sales literature since the story broke in 
the daily newspapers, and a number of 
them have published large-sized ads in 
newspapers. Among these ads was that 
of Wm. B. Joyce & Co., which ran Tues- 
day in the New York Times. Punch line 


was “Remember this: Trusted employes 
have caused many serious losses.” 
American Surety had only $5,000 of 


fidelity bond protection (schedule form) 


on William Arthur Nickel, the $100 a 
week cashier who is alleged to have 
taken the money in the period since 


November 1945. The Mergenthaler com- 
pany also carried $75,000 of depositors’ 
forgery bond protection and this bond 
was not endorsed to exclude employes. 

To the credit of American Surety, it 
is learned that great efforts were ex- 
erted by its representatives to persuade 


the Mergenthaler firm to buy a com- 
mercial blanket bond in substantial 
penalty. But to no avail. The linotype 


were confident of 
their employes. 


company’s officials 
the honesty of 





ference and the bureau, and this third 
proposal, not publicized heretofore, the 
report says that while it was in session 
a telegram was received from Zone 3 
expressing opposition to the proposal 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. The report describes the 
third proposal as follows 
What Proposal Provides 

“In substance, the third proposal pro- 
vides that no policy can be issued unless 
policy forms, applications, endorsements, 


classifications of risks and premium 
charges therefor are filed with the 
Commissioner. It contains standards for 


both the forms and the premiums. The 
standards for the premiums are the cus- 
tomary ones, namely, that they shall not 
be excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory. The standards for the 
forms are likewise customary, namely, 
that they shall not be unjust, unfair, in- 
equitable, misleading, contrary to law 
or to the public policy of the state. 

“Under this proposal the Commis- 
sioner is empowered, following notice 
and hearing, to prevent any company 
from using any policy form if he finds 
that it does not meet the standards. It 
also empowers the Commissioner to call 
for statistical information from the in- 
surer to enable him to determine 
whether the standards have been met. 
Furthermore, it contains provisions au- 
thotizing concert of action and subject- 
ing those organizations of insurers 
which operate in concert to the same 
supervisory processes substantially con- 
tained in the model rate regulatory bills 
recommended by your committee inso- 
far as licensing, examination, admission 
to membership, etcetera, are concerned. 

No Approval Required 

“Tt will be noted that this third pro- 
posal does not require affirmative ap- 
proval in advance of forms and rates. 
The multiplicity of forms in the accident 
and health business, combined with cer- 
tain other peculiarities of the business, 
seemed to make such a requirement im- 
practical at this time. 

“This proposal imposes no burden- 
some administrative details for dealing 
with policy contracts which on their 
face are fair and reasonable; on the 
other hand, it does provide police power 


to deal with those policies where, be- 
cause of inadequacy of coverage or ex- 
cessiveness of rate, or both, the resuit 


is unconscionable and not in the public 
interest. The practice of approving 
policy forms in advance is widespread 
and the optional character of the lan- 
guage employed would enable a Com- 
missioner to adhere to this program un- 
der this bill; in short, the bill does not 
preclude that practice.” 
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Carl Daniel Fortified in Position 
Against Rigid Rate Regulation 


Head of Casualty General Agents Ass’n Says Aggressive Fight 
Will Be Waged for Minimum Degree of Rate Control; 
Enlarges Upon Views of October, 1945 


Judge E. W. 
its counsel and administrative di- 
rector, the National 
& Surety 

fight 
regulatory laws. 
to the All-Industry 
s-ciation is taking 
bills amended 
minimum degree of regulation if they are 


Backing up the views of 
Sawyer, 
Association of 
is waging an 


Casualty Agents 


against the passage of 
While not in 
bills, the as- 
that the 


for a 


aggressive 
rigid op- 
position 
position 
to provide 


the 
must be 


voing to meet with the approval of the 
various state legislatures when introduced 
at '947 sessions. 


Ca-! P. Daniel of St. Louis, the re- 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion, made clear in his presidential re- 


marks at its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago, that throughout the entire history 
of the organization it has taken positive 
rather than negative action when important 


issues sibectine its membership and_ the 
public have arisen. Thus, the association 
more than a year ago took a_ positive 


stand that rigid regulatory laws to com- 
ply with Public Law 15 would stifle com- 
petition and “whether inspired by the com- 
nanies, by Insurance Superintendents or 
by the Congress, they are not in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


Has Received Much Support 


Although much water 
the dam since October, 1945, when Presi- 
dent Daniel stated the position of the 
association in opposition to rigid rate 
regulation, he has been encouraged in 
recent months by the fact that “many 
other supporters of our policy have come 
to the front to make vocal and vociferous 
statements along the same line.” 

Enlarging upon his views of last Octo- 
ber, Mr. Daniel stated this week to The 
Eastern Underwriter : 

“It seems to me that the action of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the SEUA de- 
cision should have the effect of elimina- 
ting: combines and other obstacles which 
restrain free trade, and that it was never 
intended by the Court that competition in 
the insurance business would be lessened 


has passed over 





TRAVELERS PROMOTES ZWEIG 
Makes Him Manager, Casualty Cla'm 
Department; Served on Foreign 
Contracts of Covernment 
William H. Zweig has been named 
manager of the casualty claim depart- 
ment of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
Mr. Zweig, a native of Illinois, attended 
Northwestern University at Evanston 
and was graduated from the Chicago- 
Kent Law School. He came to the 
Travelers as an investigator in the Chi- 
cago branch office in 1923 and was 
made an assistant adjuster in Chicago 
in 1934. Later he served as adjuster-in- 

charge in the Oklahoma City office. 
When the Travelers was asked to ex- 
tend coverage to certain Government 
contracts in foreign areas, Mr. Zweig 
was one of the men selected by the 
companies to supervise this work. He 
served in Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Panama in connection with the Inter- 
American Highway and in Northwestern 


Canz ida in connection with the Alcan 
Highway. 
In July, 1945, he came to the home 


_— as a supervising examiner in the 
claim department and on April 10, this 
‘ar, he was appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the casualty claim department. 


by its decision. . I have been unable to 
understand why most of the emphasis has 
been put on the necessity for uniform 
rating laws, On the contrary, regulation 
by the several states logically could and 
properly should mean the elimination of 
price fixing, monopoly and unfair dis- 
crimination by grouping risks in general 
classifications, when we all know that in- 
dividual rate treatment could and = should 
be applied to risks where conditions vary.” 
Sees Elimination of Initiative 

Mr. Daniel is afraid that if free mar- 
kets are to be abolished and the buyer 
of insurance forced to pav uniform rates 
regardless of peculiar conditions existing 


in his risk, that all initiative and re- 
sourcefulness would le eliminated from 
the business. Under such an order, he 


wonders how important the producer might 
continue to be. It might even result in 
the public’s buying their insurance by mail 


order, he says. 
Continuing, Mr. Daniel declares: “I feel 
confident that other members of our as- 


sociation are gre atly concerned over recent 
developments ‘and are pondering the para- 
doxical situation which would result from 
passage of these rigid rate regulatory laws. 
I say, paradoxical, hecause I cannot be- 
lieve it was the intent of the Supreme 
Court or the Congress to bring about 
changes in the conduct of the insurance 
business which would put the industry in 
a veritable strait-jacket. The prime motive 
back of the U. S. Attorney General’s 
action was to correct certain abuses which 
existed in the South-Eastern Underwriters 
territory.” 


Against “Lobby'ng Activities” 


In further reference to the All-Industry- 
Commissioners’ bills, Mr. Daniel puts on 
the record that his association reached 
the conclusion some time ago to withdraw 
from any semblance of “lobbying activi- 
ties’ which the All-Industry Committe> 
might possibly ane in mind in the coming 
months in connection with these bills. This 
is in keeping with the publicly stated posi- 


tion of Judge Sawver that the All-In- 
dustry Committee should act in an ad- 
visory capacity and should permit in- 


dividual states to make their own decisions 
as to the tvpe and degree of regulatory 
legisl-tion they desire and that which is 
in the best interest of the public, 

TO REVISE | N. J. COMP. RATES 

Chairman Bernard Hamilton of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey has advised member 


companics that the governing commit- 
tee has authorized submission of the 
proposed revision of the manual rates 


to the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance for anproval for January 1 
effect and accordingly it is in order for 
the companies to proceed with the writ- 
ing and issuance of all New Jersey 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability policies with effective dates 
prior to that time. 





SCHULZE HAS ANNIVERSARY 
William E. Schulze, New Britain, 


Conn., has observed his forty-fifth anni- 
versary with the Travelers Insurance 
Cos. A member of the payroll audit 


division, he became associated with the 
companies when there were less than 
200 people in the home office. 





Casualty Executives 
And Producers Confer 

FORM STEERING COMMITTEE 

Will Hold Annual Conferences; Meet- 


ing an Outgrowth of 1944 
Philadelphia Parley 








A group of casualty and surety com- 
pany executives and producers, at a 
conference held at the offices of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives in New York last week, agreed 
to set up a joint company-producer or- 
ganization steering commiteee and to 
hold annual conferences. 

It will be the function of the steering 
committee to set the time for the next 
meeting and determine the subjects to 
be discussed, and call additional meet- 
ings if needed. The steering committee 
is composed of at least one representa- 
tive of each producer group present at 
the conference and the president, vice 
president, public relations committee 
chairman and general manager of the 
executives’ association. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the executives’ organization, presided as 
chairman of the conference. This meet- 
ing was an outgrowth of the Philadel- 
phia meeting of 1944, when a conference 
of fire, casualty and surety executives 
and the producers’ groups was held to 
consider the effect on the industry of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that insurance is 
commerce. Last week’s call was pursu- 
ant to an invitation extended by Harold 
K. Philips, director of the division of 
information and publications of the ex- 
ecutives’ association at the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Denver in September. It was 
agreed then that this meeting would be 
held at the time of the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the NAIA in New 


York. 
Those Who Attended 


The producer groups present at the 
meeting were: National Association of 
Insurance Agents, represented by Guy 
T. Warfield, Jr., president; William P. 
Welch, vice president; F. C. Colridge, 
secretary; Oscar West, manager, Wash- 
ington office, and the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of James F. Van Vech- 
ten, John C. Stott, Robert S. Perkins, 
Virgil R. Lee, O. Shaw Johnson; Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, represented by John T. Harri- 
son, William D. O’Gorman, E. W. Saw- 
yer, H. W. Schaefer; American Asso- 
ciation of Insurance General Agents, 
represented by W. M. Apple. Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, Stuart H. Richardson, 
Raymond H. Stebbins; National Asso- 
ciation of Surety Bond Producers. rep- 
resented by H. Phelps Smith, W. H. 
Kriedler; National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, represented by E. W. 
Sawyer, C. Smith, George H. Ort. 
Representing the Association of C. & S. 
Executives were Richard V. Goodwin, 
president; W. E. McKell, vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Dorsett. 

Members of the executives’ associa- 
tion’s public relations committee who 
attended were: American Employers 
Insurance Co., Gay Gleason; Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., Hale Anderson; Great 
American Indemnity Co., Ambrose Ry- 
der; Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., Manning W. Heard and Frank C. 
McVicar; Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, C. S. Roberts and Ben- 
jamin Rush, Jr.; Maryland Casualty 
Co., W. T. Harper; National Surety 
Corp., A. L. Carr and Sherman G. 
Drake; Roval Indemnity Co., F. S. 
Perryman; Travelers Insurance Co., C. 
J. Haugh and Fred S. Garrison; United 
National Indemnity Co., T. A. Long, and 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
J, F. Matthai. 


STANDARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 
has declared a dividend of 36% cents 
per share to be paid December 5, 1946, 
to common stockholders of record as 
of the close of business November 23. 
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HARRINGTON ON COMP. RATES 





Advises That No Company Is Prohibited 
From Filing Premiums Other 
Than Those of Bureau 
Charles F. J. Harrington, Insurance 


Commissioner of Massachusetts, has 
issued a letter to all companies writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
that state in which he says it has come 
to his attention that some companies 
are not fully informed concerning the 
supervision of compensation insurance 
in Massachusetts. His letter says: 

“Section 52 of Chapter 152, provides 
that when a company insures the pay- 
ment of compensation, ‘it shall file with 
the Commissioner of Insurance _ its 
classifications of risks and premiums re- 
lating thereto and subsequent proposed 
classifications or premiums, which shall 
not take effect until approved by the 
Commissioner of Insurance as adequate 
and reasonable for the risks to which 
they respectively apply; provided, tliat 
upon petition of the company or of any 
other party aggrieved the opinion of the 
Commissioner shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Judicial Court. The 
Commissioner may withdraw his ap- 
proval.’ 

“Section 182 of Chapter 175, is the so- 
called rebate section and so far as per- 
tinent to this question prohibits any 
company from issuing a workmen’s co1- 
pensation policy at a rate different from 
that approved by the Commissioner. !t 
further prohibits the payment or ofict 
to pay any valuable consideration or 
inducement not expressed in the policy 
contract. , 

“From the foregoing, it will be no ted 
that no company is prohibited from fil- 
ing for approval classifications of risks 
and premiums relating thereto, different 
from those filed by other member comi- 
panies of the Massachusetts Rating & 
Inspection Bureau. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the filins gs 
should meet the standards provided | 
law.” 
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INew Edition of Prof. Mowbray’s Book 


“Insurance—Its Theory and Practice in the United States” 
Appeared in First Edition in 1930; Thousands 
of Students Have Studied It 


Albert H. Mowbray is now and has 
‘or many years been one of the out- 
standing professors of insurance in the 
United States and fills that post at the 
University of California. He is a Fellow 
of Actuarial Society of America and of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. In 1930 
he wrote a book, bearing the title, 
“Insurance—Its Theory and Practice in 
the United States.” It went through a 
second edition, and a third edition is 
just off the press. Publisher is McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

As both editions have been used as 
extbooks in many universities and col- 
leges the appearance of a third edition 
;; of interest in educational as well 
4s in insurance circles. The chapters in 
the former editions have been examined 
in the light of changes which have taken 
slace in the various fields of insurance 
during the past nine years, and_ his 
material has been considerably expanded 
19 include new procedures and data. 
Some chapters have been largely rewrit- 
‘en, including Terms of the Policy; 
Selection of Risks; Modified Reserve 
Systems; The Assets; Annual State- 
ment: Industrial Insurance; Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, and Regulation 
and Taxation. The book presents a 
comprehensive picture of the entire in- 
surance field, covering the fundamental 
principles and practices as well as the 
major problems. 





His Summary of Insurance Rates 


His summary of insurance rates is 
one ef the best of the summaries and 
it would be difficult to present such a 
summary in a clearer manner or with 
as much accuracy. This particular sum- 
nary follows: 

1. Premium rates must be adequate 
to produce the funds to pay losses and 
expenses, 

2, They must be equitable between 
lasses of policyholders. 

3. By equitable rates is meant such 
elation that each individual ‘insured is 
harged what would be his proportion- 
ate share, if all risks insured in his 
ompany were identical in kind and 
legree with his. 

4. Inequitable res are both unfair 
o the insured. and, in the long run, 
langerous to the carrier charging them. 
5. The first step toward security 
quity in rates is classification of risks: 

a. By nature of hazard; i.e. field 

of insurance. 

b. By similarity of hazard; 

loss-producing factors. 

6. Supplementing classification by 
pnalytic rating permits larger and less 
iniform classes than when all risks in 
he class must take the same rate. 















1.€., 


Can’t Ignore Competitive Factor 


7. Systems of classification must be 
bsel upon characteristics that are 
asily recognizable and, if they are to 
’ satisfactory to the public, upon char- 
teristics that appear to differentiate 
lature and degree of risk. 

8. Illustrations from several fields of 
nsurance show that classification in 
ractice has approximately conformed 
0 these principles. 

9. Competition is a factor that can- 
he ignored in rate making. 

10. Unregulated competition tends to 
toduce inequitable and, therefore, un- 
ound rates. 

ll. Voluntary efforts at regulating 
etition are necessary when it is 
ot held in check by state regulation, 
ind such efforts will be made in de- 
‘ance of mistaken statutes intended to 
ster unrestricted competition. 
Inequitable, rates tend to check 
oris at loss prevention by reduction 
| hazards. 

13. If the system of rate making 








shows clearly the relation between the 
rate and removable hazards, preventive 
effort will be fostered. 

14. It is desirable to recognize in the 
rate the influence of morale where that 
can properly be done. 

15. Much labor is involved in estab- 
lishing rates on a statistical basis, but 
where practical it is desirable. 

16. Where rates are to be found 
from a_ Statistical basis, comparison 
must be made between losses incurred 
and risks covered. 

17. Accurate classification of both 
items is essential. 

18. Rates should take cognizance of 
the ratio of insurance to value, wher- 
ever a considerable proportion of the 
losses are partial. 

19. A coinsurance clause is necessary 
to assure maintenance of the agreed 
ratio. 


Constant Need of Rate Adjustment 


20. Changing conditions with the 
passage of time tend to make past sta- 
tistical data inaccurate and to require 
adjustment of its indications before 
they can be made the basis of rates. 

21. The insurance carriers in each 
field have adopted what seemed the 
most appropriate method to reach rate 
equity. 

22. In some cases very elaborate 
methods have been developed and are 
applied at the cost of much labor and 
expense. 

23. This is especially the case where 
the rates must be approved by state 
authorities before thev can be used and 
where, therefore, the basis of derivation 
must be justified. 


Origin of Industrial 
Insurance Conference 


IDEA THAT OF LOUIS PHILLIPS 


Editor Sent Letter in 1910 Which 
Brought Executives of Companies to 
Mobile; Organization Followed 








Louis Phillips, editor and _ publisher, 
The Southern Insurer, New Orleans, 
writes this paper that the organization 
now known as the Industrial Insurers 
Conference, president of which is E. H. 
Speckman, was the outgrowth of a let- 
ter he sent to casualty and industrial 
company executives of the South in 
1910. This letter asked the company 
officials to meet Mr. Phillips in the 
Cawthon Hotel, Mobile, Ala., to discuss 
the advisability of forming an associa- 
tion. The meeting was in the Cawthon 
Hotel, Mobile, September 10, 1910. 

“Twelve company executives — not 
eighteen as was stated in The Gold 
‘ook of 1946—responded to my re- 
quest,” writes Mr. Phillips. “They were 
headed by C. A. Craig of the National 
Life & Accident, Nashville. It was only 
a preliminary meeting. Recognizing in 
Mr. Craig a splendid leader I asked him 
to take charge of the meeting which he 
did, and H. D. Huffaker, founder and 
at that time president of [nterstate Life 
é& Accident of Chattanooga, was elected 
temporary chairman. 

“Following considerable discussion a 
committee was appointed to draw up 
tentative constitution and by-laws, and 
November 10 was set for the organiza- 
tion meeting which was held in the 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. At that meet- 
ing a full complement of officials was 
elected, and constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and the conference was 
under way. 

“C. A. Craig is the only man living 
who met me at Mobile and he will bear 
out what I have written in this letter.” 
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ADOPTS NATIONWIDE EXHIBIT 





In Interest of Uniformity, Garrison Dis- 
continues Use of California 
Special Schedule W 
Casualty insurers admitted to Cali- 
fornia have just been advised by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Maynard Garrison 

as follows: 

“We have now decided, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to discontinue the ‘Cali- 
fornia Special Schedule W’ and to sub- 
stitute for it the ‘country-wide Casualty 
Insurance Expense Exhibit’ as_ that 
form may be from time to time adopted 
by this Department. 

“1. The country-wide Casualty Insur- 
ance Expense Exhibit, in the design and 
further perfection of which this Depart- 
ment has collaborated and will continue 
to collaborate, has the advantage of 
country-wide uniformity and is for that 
reason alone desirable. 

“2. A segregation of the expense ex- 
perience (as distinguished from the 
loss experience) on war-rated risks, 
which constituted one of the features of 
California Schedule W, has become un- 
necessary with the cessation of war con- 
tracts. Asa result, the reliability of the 
country-wide exhibit is enhanced. 

“For these reasons, casualty insurers 


admitted in California are advised as 
follows: 
“1. Until further notice, California 


Special Schedule W will not be required 
by this Department. 

“2. Casualty insurers will until fur- 
ther notice be required to file with this 
Department the country-wide Casualty 
Insurance Expense Exhibit in the form 
in which it may from time to time be 
adopted by this Department. 

“3. Until further notice, the ‘supple- 
ment to underwriting exhibit’ in the 
‘miscellaneous’ annual statement blank 
will not be required to be filled out by 
casualty insurers. 

“4. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as a waiver of the require- 
ment that the special schedules develop- 
ing separately the several components 
of the reserve on workmen’s compensa- 
tion risks (such as the component aris- 
ing out of war-rated risks) be properly 
reported as heretofore required.” 





STARTS ENGINEERING COURSE 





N. Y. Insurance Society Opens Courses 
Designed Especially for Casualty 
Engineers 
The Insurance Society of New York 
will start its course for casualty engi- 
neers beginning on Tuesday, November 
19. Following are the members of the 

committee conducting the course: 

M. J. Pitre, chairman, superintendent 
engineering department, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co.; Ralph J. Crosby, manager 
casualty engineering department, Marsh 
& McLennan; Julien H. Harvey, man- 
aging director, National Conservation 
Bureau; B. H. Self, supervising engi- 
neer, Travelers Insurance Co.; J. S. 
Cruickshank, chief engineer, United 
States Guarantee Co.: J. G. Wheatley, 
superintendent engineering and inspec- 
tion department, Eagle-Globe-Royal In- 
demnity Cos.; D. H. Yarnall, manager 
safety engineering division, American 
Surety & N. Y. Casualty Cos. 

This course is especially designed for 
those employed in the engineering de- 
partments of casualty companies. The 
class will meet two evenings a week for 
fifteen weeks. Registration is now be- 
ing received at the Insurance Society of 
New York, 107 William Street. 

This is not a course in engineering or 
safety. It attempts tc teach the casualty 
engineer what he needs to know about 
his employers’ business, his relation to 
other departments in the company by 
which he is employed, how they can aid 
him and he them, what information and 
data the underwriter needs in order to 
determine the desirability of the risk 
The course will aid the student in pre- 
paring and writing reports. In brief, it 
attempts to make a “casualty” engineer 
of a engineer or safety man. The course 
is the result of much thought and study 
on the part of the committee of suner- 
visory engineers listed above. 
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thes S LLalt, 9 It’s Profitable and Easy to Sell | 
iia eatin 7nsurance I lews Many fieldmen are finding it PROFITABLE to | 
| sell our new, liberal individual and Family Group 
Hospital policies. Inquire today. 

Names A. & H. Bureau 
Committee Chairmen EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
HILLS MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Bidle Continues Head of Regulatory NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street | 
Legislation Group; Committees’ P. E. Tumblety, First Vice-President | 
Duties Outlined _| 


Ray L. Hills, secretary, Great Ameri- 
Cok 
chairman of the governing committee of 
the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the 
appointment of the bureau’s committees 


can Indemnity recently reelected 
Personal 


announces 


for the coming year. 

Bidle, Aetna 
remains chairman of the regulatory 
committee 


Logan Life Insurance 
Gos 
legislation 


committee, which 


is charged with the responsibility of 
reviewing the effects of the SEUA case 


Public 


about the drafting of necessary legisla- 


and Law 15, and with bringing 


tion created by the now famous decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Heading the manual and_ classifica- 
tions committee is John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. This 
committee is at present engaged in the 
construction of a new occupational clas- 
sifications manual, revising the last 
manual constructed in 1929 and_ bring- 
ing it up-to-date with modern indus- 
trial conditions. 

Payne Heads Department Group 

Heading the Insurance Departments 


Gilbert H. Knight Publishes Book, 
“Vou Too Can Sell Insurance—If” 


“You Too Can Se’l Insurance—If’ by 
Gilbert Howard Knight, general agent at 
Cleveland for the Federal Life & Casu- 
alty Co., first vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, has now been published 
and is being distributed by the Mutual 
Underwriter Co., Rochester, N. Y. ‘The 
price is $2 per copy. 

In the foreword, the publisher de- 
scribes the book as “a practical, logical 
aud understandable aid to salesmanship 
that is distinctly different. It is as re- 
freshing and stimulating to one’s mental 
attitude as an early morning cold show- 
er. Surprisngly unique in its approach 
to the subject, it carries the reader with 
mounting interest through each succeed- 
ing chapter. ... 

“This book deals with basic qualities of 
individual salesmanship, as applied to 
any man or woman who fully realizes 
that a solid foundat on is essential to an 
enduring business or professional struc- 
ture. It stresses the imperative need of 
sound mental equipment rather than 
physical alone, and points the way to 
devoloping and expanding it.” 


Twenty “If” Chapters 


There are twenty “if’ chapters in Mr. 
Knight’s book, each opening with a quo- 
tat on from the classics and an illustra- 
tion. In his conclusion, Mr. Knight says 
that there is no “secret formula” for 
success in personal insurance sales—easy 
ways to success do not exist. 

“Many years as a salesman, teacher 
and trainer of salesmen have convinced 
me that cleverness and ability » e eh but 
little against the sounder qualifications 
of character and correct mental atti- 
tude,” he says. “If you have charac- 
ter, ambit on, perseverance and enthusi- 
asm you will quickly learn the ‘know 
llow’ or technique of insurance selling, 
but ‘knowing how’ without possessing 








by Alfred B. Hvale, Continental Casu- 
alty Co. This committee 1s responsible 
for reviewing compulsory health insur- 
ance legislation and also for reviewing 
various voluntary plans which develop 
‘n an endeavor to spread accident and 
health coverages over a larger segment 
of the population. 

Heading the statistical committee is 
Harry V. Williams, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. This committee will 
have the responsibility of reestablishing 
the bureau’s valuable statistical collec- 
tion, discontinued during the war years 
due to shortages in personnel within 
the member companies. This collection 
of statistics is valuable to bureau mem- 
ber companies as a scientific base upon 
which rates and classifications may be 
constructed. 





LOGAN BIDLE 


committee is Raymond A. _ Payne, 
Travelers Insurance Co. This commit- 
tee cooperates with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
the construction of legislation affecting 
the accident and health industry; in 
the construction of the Official Guide, 
and in the promulgation of regulations 
tending to better the business. 

The social insurance committee, first 
established a year will be headed 


Thompson on Underwriting 

The underwriting committee, which 
advises bureau member companies on 
underwriting problems and coverages, 
will be headed by Merle J. Thompson, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 

The public relations. and press_com- 
mittee will again be headed by Harry 
Prevost, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. This committee is presently 
engaged in a study of public relations 
problems as they affect the accident and 
health industry. 

The aviation committee, which advises 
bureau members on various forms of 
aviation coverage, will have as its chair- 
man, Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., Preferred 
Accident Insurance Co. 

The law committee will be headed by 
Millard Bartels, Travelers Insurance 
Co, and, the 1947 annual meeting com- 
mittee will have as its chairman, Leland 
M. Willson, Century Indemnity Co. 


ago, 


the aforementioned qualities will mean 
nothing because you will never put your 
knowledge of ‘how’ to full practical use.” 

Mr. Knight counsels relentless resolve 
to eradicate wrong habits and a stcady 
determination to build up traits which 
insure success. 

“Yes,” he says, “success can be yours 
and success in our business brings great 
rewards. Not only will you be one of 
the top men in your community both in 
money and prestige, but you will have 
the tremendous satisfaction of knowing 
that your work was good, that you have 
saved thousands of human beings and 
families from economic disaster and 
hardship—that your effort has benefited 
humanity. Success in personal insurance 
selling is surely worth working and 
striving for.” 





SWIFT WINS GOLF TROPHY 

Eugene Swift, A. & H. underwriter at 
the North America’s head office, has won 
the silver cup championship golf trophy 
at Eagle Lodge, in a match with Richard 
fire wnderwriter of the 
Mr. Swift has the dist’nction 
of being the first golf champion of Eagle 
the 
ployes of the 


Freeman, same 


company. 


center for 
Go. 


Lodge, recreation em- 


of North 


Insurance 
America Companies. 





UNION CASUALTY COMPAN 





THE ONLY INSURANCE COMPANY 


| SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN A. & H. GROUP INSURANCE 





Approximately 60,000 wage earners already 
protected under our Plan—expertly adjusted 
to the requirements of each industry. 





INQUIRIES INVITED 





345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-7780 














Stein Advocates Joint 
Action With Doctors 


TALKS TO DENVER A. & H. MEN 





Gregory Speaks on Trend Toward State 
Insurance Plans and How to 
Organize Against Them 


David H. Stein, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Denver, chairman of a special commit. 
tee of the National Association o{ Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters appointed 
to offer proposals for raising the stand- 
ard of accident and health producers 
through education, that consideration he 
given to inclusion of more agents as 
delegates and members of the executive 
committee of the association and to in- 
duce companies to do more national and 
local advertising and to increase the 
prestige of their agents, announces that 
a committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the association to study his 
recommendations has completed its re- 
port, and it should be forthcoming 
within the next few weeks. If no deci- 


sion is reached, a meeting will be 
called before the mid-year meeting 


scheduled for Miami in January, he says, 

A further proposal of Mr. Stein, 
presented at the annual convention of 
the association at Denver June 17-19 o/ 
this year, was again advanced by hin 
at a meeting of the Denver Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters re- 
cently. This proposal was that a coun- 
cil be inaugurated consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the several accident and 
health organizations, and the American 
Medical Association. 


Gregory on State Plans 

E. F. Gregory, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, second vice president of the Na- 
tional Association and president of the 
Denver association, also addressed the 
meeting, speaking on the trend toward 
state insurance plans and how to or- 
ganize against them. 

A meeting will be held by committees 
of the Denver association and the Den- 
ver and Colorado Medical Societies for 
joint action in case there arises a cash 
payment plan in Colorado, Mr. Stein 
says. 

Mr. Stein recommends that doctors 
and insurance men immediately devise 
plans to put surgical and Blue Cross 
plans under the supervision of the In- 
surance Commissioners of the several 
states. 

“We must create more good will 
among the medical profession, the Blue 
Cross plans and the accident and health 
insurance companies,” he said. “Also 
the life insurance companies must 
realize that it is their problem as well 
It is only a question of time until most 
life companies will be in the accident 
and health field to cover two importan! 
hazards, sickness and accident.” 

Mr. Stein also advocated for Colorad! 
a law similar to that in force in At 
zona where accident and health claims 
are scrutinized by the Insurance Com 
missioner. “No good or outstandi:.g 1- 


surance company,” he said, “is afraié 
to have the Insurance Commis:ione! 
check its claims. Only  shyste: and 
fly-by-night companies are afraid 
bring their claim files into the ope! 
This would build prestige with th buy: 


ing public and also with doctors wh 
are prone to fight cooperative acti! 
because some companies have chiseleé 








on claims.” 
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Architect Gives Helpful 
Ideas to Surety Men 


c. H. BAUER, JR. OF NEWARK 
Sees Today’s Construction Costs at 
Peak; His Field Needs More Edu- 


cation on Value of Bonds 


Charles H. Bauer, Jr., prominent 
architect of Newark who is now en- 
vaccd in developing a new method of 
construction of rental housing, gave the 
Surety Underwriters Association _ of 
New Jersey his views on their profes- 
sion and on “Trends in Architecture 
and Construction,” at its luncheon meet- 
ine November 7 in the Downtown Club, 
Newark. Mr. Bauer was introduced by 
Percy A. S. Rogers, United States F. 
& G. manager, who as vice president of 
the association served as presiding of- 


ficer in the absence of President Her- 
bert N. Hutchinson, American Surety 
manager. 

Mr. Bauer’s slant on the value of 


contract bonds in private construction 
work was of particular interest to the 
surety underwiters. For one thing, he 
likes the new performance and payment 
bond, recently put on the market by 
bonding companies, because it covers 
both materials and performance under 
one bond. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bauer said 
there is need for more missionary work 
to be done by the sureties in educating 
architects and contractors as to the 
benefits of corporate suretyship. Bonds 
definitely have their place, he declared, 
but they should not be oversold. Fur- 
thermore, too few architects understand 
about the cost of bonding protection 
and the benefits derived by their clients 
in being adequately covered. 

The speaker also said that schools and 
colleges should devote more attention in 
ther’ curricula to fidelity and surety 
bonds. By doing so they will enable 
students to acquire the proper appre- 
ciation of the value of suretyship before 
they enter business or professional life. 


Prefabricated Houses 


Mr. Bauer had much to say about the 
pre-fabricated house which, he said, was 
one of the most desirable projects 
launched by the National Housing 
Agency following World War II. How- 
ever, he admitted that labor and some 
elements of the building industry will 
not agree with this statement because 
prefabricated houses will take their 
livelihood into the factory. He main- 
tained that this development in low- 
cost housing is absolutely necessary as 
property prices today are beyond the 
reach of the average person. 

In this connection Mr. Bauer stimu- 
lated the interest of his surety audience 
When he predicted that a new market 
lor surety bonds might be found in the 


prefabricated field. Even though the 
colnpanies are not interested in de- 
veloping a bond for individual home 


istruction because the premium would 
“i too low, he thought that owners of 
preiabricated houses might be attracted 


to a bond form guaranteeing workman- 
ship, permanence, etc. 

Opening his talk, Mr. Bauer traced 
t development of the labor union 
Movement from World War I days 
W the late Samuel Gompers was the 


chief factor in its growth, to the pres- 
€n' time. World War I did considerable 
nerease the strength of labor unions, 
ne said, and industrial activity was 

ght to a high point of efficiency. 

reafter the Jerry-built house made 
dae Building prices soared from 
‘o 60 cents a cubic foot, resulting in 
an increase of about 130% in construc- 
1 costs from 1913 to 1920. 


bor became more efficient, a sig- 


niicant trend of that period being the 
replacement of hand labor ‘by machine 
“ork in an effort to reduce costs. 
Similarly, workers of over 60 years oid 


re replaced by younger men. 
Similar. Conditions Today 


Mr. Bauer observed that the con- 
\ction industry is going through a 





Richard A. Corroon Dies 


Richard A. Corroon, head of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Groups of fire 
companies, died Thursday morning 
at the Doctor’s Hospital in New 
York City. He was 64 years old and 
had been ill about two weeks. Mr. 
Corroon, cne of the leading fire in- 
surance executives in the country, 
was born February 18, 1882 in 
Brooklyn and entered insurance in 
1898. He organized R. A. Corroon & 
Co. in 1905. 











JACKSON ANNOUNCES HEARING 


Missouri Superintendent Proposes Con- 
sideration of Revising Workmen’s 
Compensation Rules 


Owen G. Jackson, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Missouri, has issued notice 
that a public hearing will be held Mon- 
day, November 25, in the Senate lounge 
of the State Capitol at Jefferson City, 
for consideration of the following work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility insurance subjects: 

1. General revision of the prevailing 
workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability insurance rates for Mis- 
souri. 

2. Revision of the rules governing the 
writing of workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability insurance in Mis- 
souri to provide for the elimination, for 
premium computation purposes, of the 
remuneration of an individual employe 
in excess of an average of $100 per 
week. Upward rate adjustments for 
certain classifications of employment 
partially to compensate for the premium 
expected to be lost by reason of this 
wage limitation. 

3. Revision of the rules governing the 
writing of workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability insurance to provide 
for the granting of voluntary compensa- 


tion insurance to employes whose aver- 
age annual earnings exceed $3,600. 

4. Any other phase of workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability 
underwriting upon which those in atten- 
dance may wish to be heard. 





similar period today. However, he be- 
lieves that the rises in construction 
prices are now at or near their peak. 
With the removal of OPA controls, con- 
ditions in the building industry will im- 
prove; construction costs will drop but 
not to their pre-war level for compara- 
ble type of construction, he said. 

Mr. Bauer is one of a group of 
young, promising architects who advo- 
cate the. modern design house as an 
inevitable trend today in a period of 
high property prices. Because young 
married couples, particularly returning 
war veterans, cannot afford to pay these 
prices the state of New Jersey is plan- 
ning to adopt a building code which 
will permit the use of modern materials 
in modern home-building methods. And 
in period of changing conditions, 
Mr. Bauer said the architect’s position 
is also changing. Although he is stil! 
a private practitioner to some extent, 
he is being called upon to serve as a 
corporation architect. The current trend, 
the speaker explained, is evidenced by 
the number of large companies which 
are establishing their own architectural 
departments. Thus, the entire field of 
architectural operation is undergoing a 
change. 

Before closing the meeting Vice 
President Rogers welcomed into the 
association the Home Indemnity which 
had applied for membership. A nomi- 
nating committee was also appointed 
consisting of Paul Parris, Fidelity & 
Deposit; Clinton Griffiths, Travelers, 
and Ralph Hawkins, New Amsterdam 
Casualty. Election of officers will take 
place at the association’s January 
meeting. 


STONE CONTINUES CAMPAIGN 


In continuation of his nation-wide 
campaign against the All-Industry state 
rate regulatory bills, Edward C. Stone, 
executive head of the Employers Lia- 
bility Group, spoke before the annual 
meeting of the Arizona Association of 
Insurance Agents at Douglas, November 
8, and the New Mexico Association of 
Insurance Agents at Albuquerque No- 
vember 9. 


CHARTERS N. Y. CITY CO-OP. 


Membership Corporation to Furnish 
Medical Expense Indemnity of 
Former Consumer Co-Op. 

Group Health Co-Operative, Inc., New 
York City, has been chartered by the 
Secretary of State as a membership cor- 
poration without capital stock. The new 
corporation was organized to enable the 
cooperative to carry on as a member- 
ship corporation the business heretofore 
conducted by it as a consumers’ cooper- 
ative stock corporation under the name 

of Good Health Cooperative, Inc. 

The cooperative, as a member cor- 
poration, will continue to furnish medi- 
cal expense indemnity to subscribers. 
All of the directors who will serve until 
the first annual meeting are from the 
New York City area. Formation of the 
corporation was approved by Justice 
3ernard Botein of the Supreme Court, 
First Judicial District. 

Simultaneously with the filing of the 
certificate of incorporation, a further 
certificate was filed by the corporation 
changing its corporate name to Group 


Health Insurance, Inc. Papers were 
filed through Beer, Richards & Haller, 
attorneys, 70 Pine Street, New York 


City. 
NAMES HOLMES AND MOONEY 


Glens Falls Indemnity Adds Two to 
Claims Staff at Glens Falls, N. Y.; 


Experienced Claims Men 


The staff of the claims department of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Co. at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., which services agents of 
northeastern New York, has been en- 
larged by the addition of C. John 
Holmes and William S. Mooney. Both 
of them will be under the supervision 
of H. F. Churchill as manager. 

Mr. Holmes, a native of Vermont and 
a graduate of Middlebury College, has 
had six years’ experience as a claims 
man and now returns to his profession 
after four years with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Mr. Mooney, who received his edu- 
cation at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, spent several years as a claims 
adjuster at Syracuse and as claims 
manager at Poughkeepsie prior to his 
entrance into the armed forces. 





NEW FAMILY GROUP POLICY 


National A. & H. Insurance Co, Offers 
A. & H., Hospitalization and Funeral 
Benefits in One Contract 
A new family group ‘policy is being 
offered by the National Accident & 
Health Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
which provides accident, health, hospi- 
tal and funeral benéfits in one eontract 
for the entire family. According to J. 
B. Boyer, president of the company, this 
policy meets the requirements of the 
family group policy laws of both Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and it has 
already been approved by the Insurance 
Departments of these states. Mr. Boyer 
explains that the policy cannut be issued 
in any standard provision state which 
does not have in force this family group 

law. 

Most interesting feature of the Na- 
tional’s family policy is that funeral ben- 
efits are included as follows: For the 
husband—$100, full benefit after 90 days: 
for the wife—$75, full benefit after 90 
days, and for each child—$50, full bene- 
fit after 90 days. 

Husbands are allowed $5 per day for 
hospital confinement limit 15 days for each 


Donovan Speaks for 
All-Industry Bills 


BEFORE N. ¥. CASUALTY MEN 


Says They Are are for Proper 
Regulation; Time for Practical, 
Constructive Action 


Pub 


rate 


SE UA decision, 
All-Industry 


November 


\ review of ithe 
lic Law 15, 
regulatory 


and the 
bills was made on 
Donovan, general coun 


13 by James B. 


sel of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety 


meeting of 


Underwriters, at a luncheon 
the Automobile C 
Association in New 
Mr. Donovan outlined various 


asualty 
York. 


aspects 


Underwriters 


of the problems presented, 
the diversity of 


emphasizing 


interests to be recon- 


ciled in drafting rate regulatory legis- 
lation. He concluded: 

“After months of labor by the Com 
missioners and an All-Industry Com- 


mittee, agreement has been reached on 
a solution to these complex and del cate 
problems. 

“In broad outline, the proposed rating 
laws provide for the legislative delega 
tion of regulatory powers to adminis- 
trative agencies, granting to those 
agencies norms of conduct which are 
concrete but permit a certain flexibility 
in administration. Participation in rat- 
ing bureaus is permitted but not re- 
quired; proper deviation from estab- 
lished rates and coverages. is sanc rg 


While the bills establish the right of 
all to be heard by the agencies gr 
issues are determined, they also pro 


review 
believed 


traditional judicial 
United States is 
process of law. 


vide for the 
which in the 
to assure due 
Proper Regulation 

“In drafting these bills the basi 
problem has been to determine the de 
gree of governmental regulation propei 
from the viewpoint of all affected 
including the insuring public, the in- 


surer and the producer. Not ‘maximum’ 
regulation or ‘minimum’ regulation but 
proper regulation. The task has thus 
been one of drawing a line and for 
many months that task has engaged 
many able men representing many con- 
flicting interests. 

“The All-Industry bills have now 


been attacked in various quarters, 
ponents ranging from earnest critics t 
voices for hire. No one of these oppo 
nents has presented a proposal which 
has not been weighed and found want 
ing for a substantial reason. In some 
cases they simply revive, with the fan 
fare of one proclaiming a Lon pean to 
an expectant world, some dead cat re- 
jected long ago for fundamental defects 

“T feel certain that no member of the 


Op- 


All-Industry Committee, and no Com 
missioner, feels that these bills repre- 
sent perfection. It may be that many 
changes will be considered when we 
possess the hindsight that comes with 
passing years. But decisions must be 
made and, in this instance, before Jan 
uary 1, 1948. It is not a time for sound 
and fury but for practical, constructive 
action. Until those opposing the All 
Industry bills produce a concrete pro 
posal which is adequate regulation and 


better protects the interests of all con- 
cerned, loud but vague talk can do only 
disservice to the cause of insurance.” 


confinement: accident disability of $5 to 
$20 per week, after the first week, Im 
ten weeks; confining illness—$5 to $20 
per week, after first week, limit ten 
weeks, and non-confining illness at one- 


half the confining rate, limit four weeks 
3enefits for the wife include hospital 
confinement of from $3 to $5 per day. 


childbirth excluded, and 
for each child in the family the hospital 
confinement benefit is $2.50 to $4 per 
day, limit 15 davs for each confinement. 

Premiums are figured on a monthly 
basis. 


limit 15 days, 
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Cowie Speaks Before 
Claim Men of N. J. 


130 MEMBERS AT MEETING 


Speaker Says Strides Have Been Made 
in Arbitration; Compensation Claims 
Should Be Paid Promptly 
One hundred and thirty members of 
the New Jersey Claim Association 
opened their fall season with a dinner 
meeting at the Essex House Hotel in 
Newark October 30 with E. A. Cowie, 
assistant secretary of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co., as guest 
speaker. Mr. Cowie, who began his in- 
surance career as an adjuster in New 
Jersey with the Hartford, recalled the 
days when automobile accidents were 
few and far between and from there 
traced the development of claim prac- 


tices to the present day. 


“The insurance companies,” said Mr. 
Cowie, “and the adjuster have assumed 
a great public responsibility and are 
meeting that responsibility honorably. 


However, with the passing of the years 
certain practices which are not typical 
and certainly not condoned at least by 


the majority of the companies, have 
crept into claim adjustments. Many of 
these objectionable practices spring 
from inter-company problems.” He 


pointed out that a dispute between the 
claim men of two different companies, 
whose insureds were involved in an ac- 
cident, might well work to the disad- 
vantage of an insured or a member of 
the public. 

Mr. Cowie said he did not 
“cure all” for these problems, some of 
which still have to be worked out. How- 
ever, he said, great strides have already 
been made in the submission to arbitra- 
tion of questions arising under the un- 
loading clause of the automobile policy 
where there is a conflict with an O. L. 
and T. cover by having one company 
pav the claim and then determine which 
policy covers as between the carriers 
themselves, thereby saving the injured 
or insured trouble and inconvenience. 
Likewise. the arbitration of subrogation 
claims has proven very satisfactory. 

Should Pay Promptly 

The speaker said, there was no ex- 

cuse for some of the things he had 


propose a 


Hartford A. & I. Names 


Thomas at Indianapolis 


Raymond I. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the bond de- 
partment of the Indianapolis branch of- 
fice of the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co. Mr. Thomas has been associ- 
ated with the Hartford since 1939, serv- 
ing in the bond department of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia office and more re- 
cently as an “all line” special agent in 
the Philadelphia territory. 

Prior to his association with the Hart- 
ford, he spent four years in the home 
office bond department of the Employ- 
ers Liability in Boston and eight years 
as assistant manager of the same de- 
partment of that company’s Philadelphia 


office. 





heard were done. Making it clear that 
he was speaking generally and not with 
reference to New Jersey, he said it 
was a company’s and the adjuster’s duty 
to pay promptly and fairly all property 
damage claims and criticized severely, 
in those cases of liability, the offer of 
less than the fair cost of repair. Too, 
he said, where the policy is of adequate 
limits it is grossly unfair for the com- 
pany to allow or require the insured to 
contribute to a settlement—no matter 
what the reason. 

“Our obligation,” said Mr. Cowie, “is 
{oO pay compensation to injured work- 
men promptly. I realize that there are 
obstacles that frequently make this dif- 
ficult but not impossible. If we keep in 
mind that the injured needs this money 
for food, rent and other necessities, we 
can and will overcome these difficulties.” 

Mr. Cowie closed his remarks by re- 
minding his listeners that a company 
gets its reputation from the manner its 
business is carried on in the field and 
not by the good intentions of its of- 
ficers; the responsibility of the good 
name of the industry is in the hands 
of the claim man. 

The association is composed of the 
ciaim representatives of the active stock 
and mutual insurance companies and 
larger self-insurers in New Jersey. Wil- 
bur A. Stevens, the New Jersey claim 
manager of the Hartford, president of 
the association, presided at the meeting. 








Halitosis is better than no breath at all. 


\ T. (who writes, “just call me 
Archie’) Archambault writes in that a 
hank statement recently published in a 
New York daily showed the phrase “End 
of the fiscal fear.” At that, maybe it’s 
right, 


* + * 
Beauty Department. Required Reading: 
“How to Become a Part-Time Blonde or 


Dark Are the Roots.” Required Defini- 
tion: “A wolf is a chap who knows all 
the ankles.” Required: Women—G’ bless 
em. 


* 


Said one moth to another moth: “It’s 
good to get into civilian clothes again.” 
* * * 
_ Even seals shouldn't over-eat. Story 
trom Oregon says that when Oscar, a seal, 
died recently, they found in his stomach 
186 pennies, five dimes and two military 
buttons. What, no pocket comb? 
: * * 

Street Seen (still rambling about the 
well-knowns seen rambling about William 
Street). Tom (Thomas J. Heean, Inc.) 
Hogan, the boy with the million dollar 
smile. The Frenkel (Frenkel & Co.), 
brothers, in serious discussion. The Mezey 
(Mezey Agency) brothers, wise-cracking 
with Fred W, (McDaniel & Co.) Mezev. 

as * * " 

Personal. (As though anything in this 
department could be personal): Marie 
(Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference) Meade wrote us on September 


24, 1946, to say she was going to be in 
New York in October and be sure to 
nail down all the valuables, adding either 
(we forget which) she would stop bv to 
say “hello,” or would stop hello to buy. 
Whatever she said, she ain’t did it. Busi- 
paging the Bureau of Missing 
Persons. Chicago papers please copv. 
* x 


ness ot 


Wall Street Tip. A good investment in 
foreign bonds-—World Peace Preferred. 
* * cs 

\ny smart speaker can sway a crowd, 
as we learned during the last election 
campaign, but it takes real brains to win 
an argument with an individual. 

Haven't heard from Sylvester (broker) 
Walker, who wrote the winning title 
which we didn’t use for our Prentice-Hall 
hook “How to Sell Life Insurance.” His 
silence dates from the time we told him 
he didn’t win. Could he be sore? Well, 
if he isn’t provoked, we may _ possibly 


give him a free copy anyway, just. be- 
cause he is a good (and because he laid 
an) egg. 
* * 
Michael J. (Union Mutual’s Non-Can 


Exponent Who Can) Denda says that 
whot this country needs is a good five cent 
psychiatrist. 
oe oe 
The weather for this vicinity, by Morgan 
the Magnificent: “Snow—followed by lit- 
tle boys on sleds.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


T. Y. Beams’ Anniversary 


T. Y. Beams, vice president of the 
Royal, Eagle and Globe Indemnity Cos., 
celebrated thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the organization on November 6. 
Arriving at the office from an out-of- 
town trip, he was greeted by congratu- 
latory messages and American beauty 
roses. Mr. Beams is one of the ablest 
underwriters of compensation and _lia- 
bility lines in the stock company ranks, 
and his views on problems and trends in 
this field command respect. He was 


his 





MASS. BONDING DIVIDEN» 

Massachusetts Bonding will pay 9] 
per share quarterly dividend o; 
vember 15, to stockholders of + cord 
November 1. 








named vice president of the Roy 
demnity in September, 1936,. after 
years as manager of its compe: 
and liability department, and s 
months ago was elevated to the ra 
vice president of all three casualty 
panies in the Royal-Liverpool Grou 
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Start Planning 
your new 
CONTRACT 
BOND 
BUSINESS 


NOW! 






















Ou: November and December general business maga- 
zine advertising emphasizes the importance of our new 
PERFORMANCE and PAYMENT BONDs in guaranteeing 
successful completion of contracts for builders. These 
improved forms should find a ready market today 
among owners and architects who already have enough 
worries with other troubles such as scatcities, priorities 
and strikes. Why not advise them to include in their 
specifications a requirement for these new and broader 


forms? 


Prospects for this desirable new business include all 
those planning factories, office buildings, warehouses, 
hotels, theatres, hospitals, clubhouses, and large resi- 


dences. 


The greatest building program in the country’s his- 
tory is slowly but surely getting underway. You, as a 
producer, have a real opportunity not only to write 
these new bond forms, but also Liability, Workmen’s 
Compensation, and Contractors’ Equipment Floaters. 
For cooperative assistance in developing this new busi- 
ness, simply address our Agency & Production Depart- 


ment. 
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Business Builder 





Banks, too, 


Dey 
Ais 


et 


ETNA CASUALT 
eersctck 
oan Comoe 


HARTFORD - 


Co-operation 


More and more, alert insurance men 
t co-operation helps build vol- 
ume production. More and more, they 
seek contacts among executives whose 
interests are parallel but distinct ... men 
who control or influence a large volume 
of profitable business. /Etna, therefore, 
directs substantial advertising effort to- 
ward enlisting the co-operation of such 
key men. 
One example of such business-building 
advertising 1s FEtna’s strong promotion 
of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan to 
bankers. Advertisements, explaining how 


realize tha 
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Peco taemenenne 
connecticut 


profit through co-operation 
with live producers everywhere, appear 
such publications as Banking, 
Banker’s Monthly, Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, the Wall Street 
Journal, American Banker, Polk’s Bank- 
ers Encyclopedia and Rand McNally 


Bankers Directory. 


This advertising program is only one 
of many business-building activities 
which are constantly helping Etna 
agents to reach the top brackets of insur- 


ance production. 


bankers can 


regularly in 
U. S. Investor, 
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Siddons Elected Head 
Of Newark A. & H. Club 


SPEAKS AT MEETING 


1947 Plans Include New Women’s Divi- 


NOLAN 


Members Discuss Cash Sick- 


ness Benefits Legislation 


sion; 





Herbert A. Siddons, who is Newark 
branch manager of Service Review, 
Inc., inspection agency, was elected 
president of the Newark Accident & 
Health Underwriters Association at its 
annual meeting November 8 in the 
Downtown Club. During the past year 
\Ir. Siddons has been first vice presi- 
dent of this association serving with 


Grenier, National Casualty, 
president was given a 
administration. 


\lexander 
who as retiring 
ote of thanks for a fine 


It is to Mr. Grenier’s credit that he 
brought sixteen new members into the 
club in the past year. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Grenier 
pointed out that it marked the eighth 


anniversary of the association and that 
healthy growth both in membership and 
influence had marked its progress. C. J. 
head of the Newark agency 
his name, reported as chairman 
legislative committee. He was 
with possibility of a cash 
sickness benefit plan being passed by 
the New Jersey legislature at its com- 
ing session and said that if this should 
happen, “it will bring pressure upon 
employers of millions of employes in 
the state who will be subject to this 
act, to go into the market and pur- 
what may be known as a cash 
benefit policy.” 


Simons, 
be aring 
of the 
concerned 


chase 
sickness 
State Chamber of Commerce Cautious 

Mr. Simons urged that the 
tion should decide whether it should sup- 
port or oppose such legislation, and he 
pledged that his committee would give 
careful consideration and thought to its 
many aspects. In this connection, it 

should be recorded that the New Jersey 
Sti ite Chamber of Commerce has not as 
yet taken any sté ind on the principle of 
cash sickness benefit plans. Arthur C. 
Myer, the chamber’s director of organi- 
zation affairs, told the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at its 
recent annual meeting: 

“This does not mean that we will stay 
on the sidelines should a specific pro- 
posal come before the legislature. We 
are in the stage of fact-finding and 
analysis... . In examining what has de- 
veloped so far, I think you can see en- 
couraging signs in the fact that your 
state government is endeavoring to pro- 
ceed cautiously. No one can be sure that 


associa- 


an unwise proposal will not take our 
law-makers by storm. But we can be 
certain that the voice of reason and 


the most adequate possible form of ex- 

perience data will be on hand to coun- 

sel against rash measures.” 

Siddons and Fellow Officers Introduced 
Following Mr. 


Simons’ remarks it was 


announced by Willard Wesner, who 
is A. & H. manager in the Simons 
\gency, that a gala Christmas party is 


being planned for the membership. As 
chairman of that event he promised 
further details as soon as arrangements 
are completed. 

Election of officers for 1947 was the 
next order of business, the secretary 
casting a ballot for each nominee. With 
Mr. Siddons as president the following 
were elected to their respective posts: 
Elmer W. Goble, Jr., Globe Indemnity 
representative in Morristown first vice 
president (meetings and program); Will- 
iam H. Croland of C. J. Simons & Co., 
second vice president (publicity and edu- 
cation); J. W. Bollinger of Bollinger & 
Co., third vice president (membership) ; 
C. E. Peterson, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., secretary; Ernest D. Lister, Penn- 
sylvania Casualty, treasurer. 

Newly elected directors include E. 
Ferreira of the Newark agency bearing 
his name; Frank G. Donnelly, U. S. 
Life; Willard L. Wesner and Frank H. 
Moore, both of C. J. Simons & Co., also 





HERBERT 


A. SIDDONS 


Mr. Simons; L. F. Schneider, Loyalty 
Group, and Mr. Grenier. 

Mr. Siddons in his acceptance speech 
said he would devote his best efforts 
to promoting the association’s cause by 
generating good will and harmony be- 
tween members for the ultimate ad- 


vancement of the A. & H. business. 
John H. Nolan Guest Speaker 


are H. Nolan, Newark branch mana- 

, Aetna ( casualty & Surety, was guest 
aeaien at the meeting. But before he 
was introduced Mr. Grenier called upon 
Josephine Meskill of the Loyalty Grou 
who spoke briefly on the new plan to 
establish a women’s division in the 
Newark association in line with the step 


taken by local clubs in other large 
cities. Miss Meskill has recently been 
appointed New Jersey state chairman 
by National President Myrtle Quinn, 


Denver, Colo. She urged members of the 
local association to influence their of- 
fice secretaries and female personnel to 
join, 

Mr. Nolan’s subject was “A. & H. 
Production” and he recalled that he 
made his start in this end of the busi- 
ness years ago. He emphasized the im- 
portance of laying a firm foundation of 
knowledge, especially an intimate under- 
standing of every phase of the policy 
contract. Once this has been done, said 
Mr. Nolan, the next step is to go out and 
work. He admitted that it is not easy to 
get producers to work hard. Therefore, 
they should first be shown how to sell, 
and after they have tasted success they 
will not stray from assiduous production 
efforts. 

In Mr. Nolan’s opinion the average 
producer’s best prospects for A. & H. 
can be found in his own files. He said: 
“Those people who have already bought 
other lines of coverages are more easily 
sold; furthermore these clients have 
friends and relatives who are also po- 
tential prospects. Any agent who fails 
to tell both prospects and clients about 
A. & H. does them a grave injustice 
because their incomes depend upon A. 
& H. protection. It is the insurance 
that insures all other insurance.” 

Sales Suggestions 

Mr. Nolan offered some excellent sales 
suggestions among them being: When 
approaching the prospect you should 
have such advance information as 
his occupation, age, etc. Make your 
presentation brief and to the point. 
Don’t beat around the bush. List all in- 
demnities on paper as you talk, elabo- 
rating wherever necessary. Don’t tell 
what it costs until the very last. If your 
prospect wants to take the paper home 
and think it over, do your best to dis- 
courage him as he i is likely to show your 
proposal to another agent. In this event 
you may lose the sale. 

If there is a case of non-delivery or 





LEGION POST ELECTS SHORT 


New Commander of 1081 is Prominent 
Met. Agent; Col. Nason Speaker 
at Annual Meeting 
John F. Short, president of his own 
agency in Brooklyn and vice president 
of Chas. F. Fraser & Co., New York 
agency, was unanimously elected 1947 
commander of Insurance Post 1081, 
American Legion, New York, at its an- 
nual meeting November 12 at Willy’s 
restaurant in New York. As first vice 
commander during the past year, Mr. 
Short has done an outstanding job in 
the capacity of arrangements and en- 
tertainment chairman. He was also 
general ball chairman at last Friday’s 
affair at the Hotel Pennsylvania. It was 
well attended and a financial success. 
He is a past president of the Insurance 

Anchor Club. 

Other officers elected by 
were as follows: Frank G., 
Employment Associates Inc., insurance 
personnel specialist, first vice com- 
mander; Burtis F. Thompson, the Em- 
ployers’ Group, second vice commander; 
Robert P. Holden, Merchants Mutual 
Casualty, third vice commander; Wil- 
liam E. Hunt, Globe Indemnity, World 
War II member as adjutant; Theodore 
E. Dombrowski, Century Indemnity. 
World War II member, as welfare of- 
ficer; Charles A. Lohmuller, Firemen’s 
Fund Indemnity, as finance officer; Jo- 
seph E. Stearns, attorney, as judge a/- 
vocate; Langdon S. Garnar, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, as historian: Rev. 
Carl Podin, as chaplain; Donald K. Po!- 
lock, Wiiliam A. Gray Co., brokers, and 
Charles Ziegler, North British & Mer- 
cantile, as sergeants-at-arms; Charles 
J. Jensen, National Board of Fire TI>- 
derwriters, and Frank Campman, Wil- 
liam H. Campman, & Sons, brokers, as 
assistant sergeants-at-arms. 

The following were elected delegates 
and alternate delegates to the New York 
County organization: Edmond R. Doran, 
Jr.;| William R. Ehrmanntraut; P.C., 
Emry G. Gauch, P.C.; John C. Getty; 
Fred J. Hacey, P.C.; Arthur Kistner, 
P.C.; Donald Matheson; John Moffat; 
Lester K. Pitkin, Edward A. Quinlan, 
P.C.; David [. Rosenblum; Walter 

Joseph S. Taylor; and 


Post 1081 
Kroupa, 


Steinfeld; Dr. 
Donald E. Weinert. 

Retiring Commander Michael H. Mul- 
ler in his annual report summarized the 
activities of the post during his regime. 
Then Mr. Short made an interim re- 
port on net proceeds of the fourteenth 
annual ball. 

The meeting was highlighted by the 
guest speaker, Col. Leonard H. Nason, 
who spoke humorously on his exploits 
during World War II as a high ranking 
officer and as military governor of 
Morocco. He is author of “Chevrons,” 
“Three on a Match” and the famous 
“Sign-em-up McClosky” claim articles 
that appeared for years in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He expounded the theory 
that once a claim man always a claim 
man, 





non-payment of the policy, the agent 
should ask for return of the policy. He 
should explain that in case of the in- 
sured’s death, the policy may fall into 
the hands of someone who would ques- 
tion its validity and thereby cause un- 
necessary trouble. If the policy is un- 
available for return, the agent should 
then ask for the insured’s identification 
card. This is because the insured whose 
protection was lapsed might be hit by 
a car, in which event the hospital would 
find the card and give him a good room. 
Then when it was discovered that his 
insurance had lapsed, the hospital would 
move him out of the room into a ward. 
Said Mr. Nolan: “These things often 
make a delinquent policyholder think 
twice and decide to renew the policy.” 

Before closing Mr. Nolan said that 
all companies which write A. & H. lines 
are glad of it and those who do not 
wish they did. The line has increased 
20% a year for the past five years and 
in 1945 ranked nearly as large in total 
volume ($302 million) as workmen's 
compensation, 


a 


Gustavus Ober Jr. Dies 
F. & D. Vice President 


WAS NATIVE OF OF BALTIMORE 


Son of One of ‘Original Founders of 
Company Was Director and on 
Executive Committee 


Gustavus Ober, } he sixty-five. vice 
president, and for many years a director 
and member of the executive comnitte; 


of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land, died November 10, after an illness 
of about two weeks. 

Mr. Ober’s father was one of th 


original organizers of the F. & 1). and 
board of directors and 
executive committee until his death, fol- 
lowing which his son was elected to suc- 
ceed him in both capacities. 

Mr. Ober for many years was head 
of the firm of G. Ober & Sons Co, 
fertilizer manufacturers, which had been 
established by his grandfather, Gusta- 
vus Ober, in 1857, and of which his 
father, Robert Ober, was president un- 
til his death. 

Born in Baltimore, July 5, 1881, Mr 
Ober was educated in local schools, 
Princeton University, University of 
Maryland Law School and Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


served on its 


Never Practiced Law 


He never practiced law. After leay- 
ing Princeton, he accepted a_ position 
with the F. & D. and three years later 
joined the firm of G. Ober & Sons 
turing his lengthy connection with the 
fertilizer industry, he served as a mem- 
ber of the American Committee of thi 
International Agricultural Institute at 
Rome, Italy, also as president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
National Fertilizer Association. 

In March, 1935 Mr. Ober disposed oi 
his interests in G. Ober & Sons and 
about a year later was appointed as- 
sistant to Charles R. Miller, then presi- 
dent and now chairman of the board of 
the F. & D. He was elected a vice 
president of the latter company in 
September, 1938. 

In addition to his connection with the 
F. & D., Mr. Ober at the time of his 
death was a director and member of 
the executive committees of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., and the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., both of Balt- 
more; a director of the Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, the Cumberland Coal Co. 
and Lamman, Kemp, Barclay & Co. otf 
New York. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs 
Beatrice Barclay Ober; two sons, Gus- 
tavus Ober and Robert Barclay Ober, 
and a daughter, Mrs. J. P. Morgan, I] 


Mrs. Flanders 25 Years 
With the Hartford A. & I. 


Completion of twenty-five years of 
service as an employe of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., was celebrated 
November 9 by Margaret C. Flanders 
Mrs. Flanders, who is a member of the 
claim department staff, joined the Hart- 
ford organization on November 9, 1°21 
Until she was transferred to her present 
position last year, she had served as re- 
insurance clerk in the personal accident 
department. ; 

Born in Colchester, Conn., Mrs. FJan- 
ders attended school in Middletown ®nd 
the Middletown Business College. Beiore 
her association with the Hartford Acci- 
dent, she was emploved for some tine 
with G, Fox & Co. She is a member of 
the Two Hartfords’ Girls Club and re- 
sides with her daughter, Leona Flanders, 
at West Hartford. 


F. E. GRANT, 80, DEAD 


Frederick E. Grant, 80, president «id 
general manager of the Interboro Mu- 
tual Indemnity of New York, died re- 
cently after a brief illness. For fiity 
years of his career he was senior pa't- 
ner in the law firm of Grant, Clark & 





Fox. 
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